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INTRODUCTION         ^  ^' ^ 

supp- 

The  volumes  of  this  set  are  designed  for  practical 
use.  For  the  man  who  desires  to  obtain  a  working 
knowledge  of  accountancy  but  is  compelled  to  pursue 
his  study  by  himself,  the  five  volumes  constitute  a 
graded  course  of  reading.  If  he  will  begin  with  Vol- 
ume I  and  work  methodically  through  the  series,  he 
will  come  out  with  a  broad  and  trustworthy  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  the  subject,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  a  wide  variety  of  the  points  of  current  practice. 
The  man  who  has  already  a  knowledge  of  accounting 
will  find  in  these  volumes  a  compact  and  convenient 
presentation  of  the  entire  subject,  eminently  worthy 
of  frequent  reference. 

In  using  the  set  for  reference  purposes  the  reader 
will  naturally  turn  first  to  the  General  Index  in  this 
volume.  He  is  urged  to  read  over  carefully  the  sug- 
gestions on  pages  135  to  138  regarding  ways  of 
using  the  index.  This  Reading  Guide,  moreover, 
briefly  directing  attention  to  outlining  the  high  spots 
of  all  the  volumes,  will  prove  a  useful  supplement  to 
the  index,  by  enabling  the  reader  to  check  his  imme- 
diate recollections  as  to  the  importance  and  the  full 
range  of  points  involved  in  a  specific  problem. 

Knowledge  of  accountancy  is  virtually  a  necessity 
for  any  business  man  doing  important  work,  not 
merely  because  of  its  immediate  information  value  in 
handling  business  details,  but  as  a  prerequisite  for 
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any  reliable  command  of  organization  and  manage- 
ment. It  is  the  only  way  in  which  one  can  tell  what  a 
business  is  really  doing. 

Though  a  man  may  never  have  occasion  to  draw 
lip  a  consohdated  balance  sheet,  yet  he  may  want  to 
invest  in  the  stock  of  a  corporation  which  belongs  to 
a  consolidation  and  therefore  he  will  need  to  imder- 
stand  its  financial  statements.  His  business  may  not 
be  a  manufacturing  one  and  perhaps  he  can  see  little 
or  no  use  in  the  study  of  cost  accounting,  yet  the 
theory  of  the  subject  is  applicable  to  every  type  of 
business,  and  excess  profits  taxes  and  other  forms  of 
taxation  are  making  the  application  of  this  theory 
more  and  more  necessary  in  every  mercantile  con- 
cern. He  may  think  the  subject  of  annuities  too 
complicated  to  worry  over,  but  he  cannot  intelligently 
compare  the  relative  merits  of  sinking  fund  or  other 
methods  of  liquidating  bonded  debt  without  under- 
standing the  principles  on  which  annuity  computa- 
tions are  based.  There  is  hardly  a  business  day  in 
which  he  will  not  find  use  for  a  knowledge  of  accoimts. 

Another  fact  comes  more  plainly  to  the  front  as 
business  takes  on  increasing^  the  intensity  of  pro- 
fessional work,  namely:  the  value  of  the  study  of 
accountancy  in  developing  mental  power.  The  close 
analysis  of  business  situations  and  problems  which  it 
necessitates  develops  to  an  unusual  degree  the  sense 
of  logic — the  power  both  of  analyzing  facts  and  of 
thinking  constructively.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  business  man  trained  to  the  ready  use  of 
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accounting  methods  has  an  entirely  different  class  of 
brain  power  on  account  of  that  ability.  . 

Professional  mastery  of  accounting  comes  only 
with  practice.  But  the  accountancy  attitude  of  mind 
can  be  developed  to  a  very  considerable  degree 
through  systematic  study,  even  without  an  instructor, 
and  at  home.  Accountancy  in  this  respect  is  unlike 
the  sciences  which  deal  with  physical  things — medi- 
cine, engineering,  chemistry — and  somewhat  re- 
sembles law.  Many  an  obscure  law  student  has 
gradually  acquired,  by  sticking  at  it  night  after  night, 
a  grasp  of  legal  principles  and  a  familiarity  with 
important  rulings  which  greatly  expedited  his  mas- 
tery of  the  technique  of  actual  practice.  The  busi- 
ness man,  similarly,  can  acquire  a  sound  understand- 
ing of  accounting  principles  and  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  through  systematic  reading  of  the 
volumes  of  this  set. 

The  business  man  has  this  advantage  besides, 
over  the  lonely  law  student:  that  the  circumstances  of 
his  own  business  afford  constant  occasion  to  test  his 
grasp  of  theory  by  applying  it  to  the  changing  facts 
of  life. 

A  good  many  persons,  when  they  take  up  an 
accounting  book,  try  to  do  their  studying  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  as  a  result  think  the  subject  far  more 
difficult  than  it  is.  Memory  alone  will  not  carry  one 
far  with  a  sul)ject  such  as  accounting,  involving  mani- 
fold detail;  he  must  from  the  first  put  some  of  the 
load    upon   his    powers    of   analysis   and   judgment. 
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When  one  studies  any  subject  mechanically,  trying 
merely  to  learn  what  is  done,  without  knowing  why 
it  is  done  in  this  way  or  that,  the  effort  soon  becomes 
wearisome.  Learning  accounting  item  by  item,  by 
memory  only,  would  be  a  difficult  and  indeed  an  end- 
less task. 

But  when  a  student  understands  reasons,  and 
recognizes  the  connection  between  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  and  the  improved  operation  of  his  business, 
the  study  of  accounting  becomes  interesting.  The 
larger  and  more  firm  the  grasp  of  its  principles,  the 
more  interesting  and  fascinating  its  study  becomes. 
The  requisite  for  sustaining  an  interest  in  these  vol- 
umes is  to  try  to  understand.  The  Reading  Guide, 
prepared  in  the  light  of  extensive  experience  in  teach- 
ing business  men,  is  designed  to  help  the  reader  to 
grasp  the  reason  behind  accounting  procedin*e. 

In  its  preparation,  the  functions  of  a  guide — 
serviceableness  and  unobtrusiveness — have  been  kept 
in  mind  throughout.  It  is  to  facilitate  the  reader's 
journey,  not  to  offer  him  a  quick  and  easy  substitute 
for  his  own  effort.  Efffort,  active  and  persistent,  is 
essential  if  he  is  to  reach  his  journey's  end;  the  sug- 
gestions in  the  Guide,  like  the  comments  of  a  skilled 
and  sympathetic  instructor,  will  aid  the  reader  to 
apply  his  effort  to  best  advantage. 

Mastery  of  a  subject  which  deals  with  an  extended 
and  comj^lex  field  of  knowledge  can  never  be  acquired 
quickly.  The  factor  of  time  is  of  prime  importance. 
The  reader  must  be  prepared  to  make  haste  slowly. 
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Accounting  practice  has  taken  several  hundred  years 
to  develop.  Its  principles,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  changes  due  to  legal  rulings,  remain  the 
same,  but  year  by  year  its  details  grow  in  complexity 
as  business  grows  in  size.  No  matter  what  may  be 
the  reader's  powers  of  concentration,  the  information 
in  these  volumes  cannot  be  gained  by  sudden  assault. 
It  calls  for  a  long  succession  of  short  attacks,  each 
of  them  followed  by  digging  in  and  consolidating  the 
position  won.  Only  by  really  assimilating  what  has 
been  studied,  lesson  by  lesson,  can  genuine  advance  be 
made. 

From  the  verj^  first  day  the  reader  will  find  his 
new  knowledge  of  value,  but  there  is  enough  informa- 
tion in  these  volumes  to  occupy  his  attention  for  two 
years  of  quiet  and  steady  work. 

Now  the  man  who  must  do  his  work  alone  finds 
difficulty  always  in  holding  himself  down  to  such 
gradual  procedure.  For  one  thing,  it  is  hard  for  him 
to  work  at  an  even  pace.  At  times,  when  the  subject 
becomes  especially  interesting,  he  hurries  on  over 
many  pages.  What  he  reads  may  seem  so  clear  at 
the  moment  that  he  fails  to  pause  often  enough,  to 
test  by  sober  reviewing  how  much  he  has  actually 
grasped — so  that  lie  could  use  the  j^rocedure  in 
further  work.  Or,  perhaps  the  going  is  heavy,  deal- 
ing witli  many  matters  that  are  (hfficult  to  grasp. 
Nevertheless,  as  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  something 
further  on  that  is  interesting  and  appears  clearly  in- 
telligible, he  pushes  along  in  the  hope  tliat  when  he 
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reaches  that  hill-top  t^^^.  intermediate  road  will  clear 
itself  up  for  him.  In  either  case  he  is  pretty  sure 
somewhere  and  unexpectedly  to  find  his  progress 
blocked.  Back  in  those  pages  he  has  skimmed  are 
processes  which  are  indispensable  for  any  further 
advance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conscientious  reader  who 
works  alone  may  apply  his  energy  uneconomically. 
He  may  go  too  slowly  at  first,  and  waste  time  in 
memorizing  matter  which  is  merely  j^reliminary  to 
the  points  of  real  importance,  and  which  requires  only 
a  quick,  general  reading.  After  a  while  he  finds  that 
the  study  pursued  in  this  way  involves  more  time  and 
energy  than  he  can  justifiably  take  from  his  other 
duties,  and  he  feels  compelled,  however  regretfully, 
to  drop  it. 

The  Reading  Guide,  like  the  comments  of  a 
trained  instructor,  can  help  the  reader  to  distribute 
his  effort  wisely. 

1.  The  reader  can  learn  from  the  suggestions 
here  given  when  to  spurt  and  when  to  go  slowly; 
when  to  read  cursorily  and  when  to  get  down  and 
grind ;  when  to  work  for  exact  information  and  when 
for  merely  general  comprehension  of  a  matter;  when 
to  stop  and  digest  what  he  has  been  reading,  to  fix 
it  in  mind  by  means  of  original  observation  and  ex- 
periment. 

2.  In  the  study  of  an  extended  subject  the  rela- 
tionships among  items  apparently  unconnected  are 
of  great  significance.     The  parallels  and  cross-refer- 
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ences  in  the  Guide  call  the  reader's  attention  to  such 
relationships  and  enable  him  thus  to  build  properly 
together  the  various  divisions  of  the  subject  as  the 
successive  volumes  develop  them. 

3.  One  notable  service  of  an  instructor  consists 
in  interpreting  and  reinforcing  the  matter  of  the  text 
as  occasion  requires,  presenting  it  in  various  lights 
according  to  the  varying  need  of  the  student.  Some- 
thing of  what  the  experienced  instructor  can  do  in 
this  way  is  done  by  means  of  the  Reading  Guide.  The 
text  itself  must  present  the  subject  in  logical  per- 
spective, and  on  a  substantially  uniform  scale.  The 
Guide  can  single  out  for  special  attention  passages 
that  offer  to  the  student  some  special  difficulty  on 
first  approach,  and  illimiinate  them  with  paraphrase 
or  comment. 

4.  The  Guide  aids  the  reader  to  break  up  his  task 
into  divisions  that  are  roughly  equivalent  in  extent 
and  not  too  large,  and  that  are  grouped  partly  ac- 
cording to  the  logical  lines  of  the  subject,  partly 
according  to  convenience  of  handling  under  the  con- 
ditions. In  this  respect  it  does  for  him  something  of 
what  is  done  for  members  of  a  class  by  the  successive 
lesson-assignments  of  the  teacher. 

5.  Similarly,  and  what  is  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  the  Reading  Guide  can  furnish  to  the  individual 
working  alone  a  method  of  comparing  his  progress 
with  what  is  expected  of  other  students  by  teachers  of 
long  experience.  It  enables  him  to  a  degree  to  meas- 
ure his  own  powers  and  standards  of  attainment 
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against  those  of  other  men.  He  will  be  less  prone  to 
either  discouragement  or  slackness. 

Here  may  be  added  one  or  two  general  sugges- 
tions of  very  practical  nature.  Emphasis  has  been 
laid  upon  the  need  of  assimilating  each  successive 
point  before  proceeding  further.  The  best  way  to 
insure  this  is  to  combine  the  study  of  theory  with 
practical  work.  For  the  business  man,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  carry  through  mentally  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  theory.  For  the  bookkeeper,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary actually  to  perform  the  operations  in  question 
over  and  over  again  until  both  theory  and  practice 
are  firmly  fixed  in  mind.  Suggestions  as  to  the  kind 
of  practical  work  to  be  done  are  given  in  connection 
with  the  individual  assignments  of  the  work  in  each 
volume. 

The  test  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  a  reader's  grasp 
of  the  subject  is  simple.  Can  he  answer  readily  the 
review  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter?  If  so, 
he  is  ready  to  pass  on.  If  not,  his  knowledge  is  hazy 
and  indefinite ;  it  will  lead  to  mental  confusion.  Ex- 
perience in  instructing  has  shown  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  student  are  largely  of  his  own  making;  they 
come  from  his  overlooking  or  forgetting  an  important 
rule  of  theory  or  principle.  When  the  transaction 
turns  up  to  which  the  theory  applies  and  the  need 
comes  for  making  the  correct  records  on  the  books, 
the  student  is  nonplused. 

Therefore,  if  the  reader  finds  in  any  instance  that 
he  cannot  readily  answer  the  review  questions,  let  him 
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go  over  the  chapter  to  which  they  refer  and  study  it 
carefully  until  he  can  answer  them. 

Another  suggestion  is  this:  Make  a  practice  of 
checking  with  a  pencil  in  the  margins  as  you  read, 
those  paragraphs  or  sections  which  contain  important 
principles  or  rules  of  procedure  and  which  for  this 
reason  should  be  memorized. 

It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  understand  a  prin- 
ciple or  see  through  a  theory.  There  is  hardly  any- 
thing in  Volumes  I  to  IV  of  this  series  which  cannot 
be  understood  at  least  on  the  second  or  third  reading. 
But  the  rule  or  principle  must  be  remembered  defi- 
nitely, when  needed,  together  with  the  method  of  its 
application.  Unless  one's  knowledge  is  ready  at 
hand,  he  will  never  be  able  to  handle  difficult  or  com- 
plicated transactions.  If  knowledge  is  to  be  of  prac- 
tical value,  the  reader  needs  so  to  master  the  theory 
of  accounts,  so  to  fix  the  theory  of  the  subject  in  mind, 
that  he  can  recognize  quickly  and  surely  the  transac- 
tions to  which  a  particular  point  of  theory  is  appH- 
cable. 

A  good  deal  of  the  theory  of  accoimts  is  simple 
and  self-evident  and  no  one  will  have  much  difficulty 
in  mastering  it  and  memorizing  it.  This  will  usually 
be  the  case  when  the  explanation  is  easily  grasped  at 
the  first  reading.  But  if  anything  is  at  all  difficult  to 
understand,  if  it  requires  two  or  three  or  four  read- 
ings, the  reader  should  check  that  paragraph  in  the 
margin  with  his  pencil.  He  should  make  it  a  firm 
rule,  before  taking  up  a  fresh  assignment  of  work,  to 
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go  over  all  the  marked  paragraphs  and  formulate  in 
his  o>vn  mind  their  contents,  taking  his  cue  from  the 
section  liead  or  the  opening  sentence. 

If  the  reader  can  readily  and  accurately  recall  the 
first  of  any  marked  paragraph,  he  may  safely  rub  out 
the  pencil  mark  in  the  margin.  But  if  he  cannot,  the 
pencil  mark  should  be  left  in  the  book — and  the 
marked  paragraphs  should  be  read  again  and  again, 
until  at  last  their  contents  have  been  mastered.  The 
suggested  procedure  may  sound  irksome,  but  this,  or 
something  hke  it,  is  the  only  conditio!i  of  sure  and 
ready  command  of  the  subject. 

Having  mastered  the  theory  and  faithfully 
worked  tlirough  the  illustrative  practice  material  in 
Volumes  I  to  IV,  the  reader  should  by  all  means  test 
the  acuteness  and  thoroughness  of  his  work  by  sys- 
tematically applying  the  theory  which  he  has  been 
studying  to  the  problems  of  Volume  V.  Some  of  the 
more  simple  of  these  may  be  taken  up  concurrently 
with  the  study  of  the  theory  to  which  they  refer,  in 
Volumes  I  to  IV,  as  suggested  in  various  assign- 
ments to  those  volumes.  The  greater  number,  how- 
ever, are  of  the  nature  of  general  review  and  test 
material,  designed  to  try  the  reader's  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness.  They  are  most  important  labora- 
torj"  material. 

Xo  one  should  be  discouraged  if  he  cannot  solve 
these  problems  at  the  first  attempt.  They  have  been 
selected  not  as  being  easy  to  solve — nor  yet  as  being 
difficidt — but    as    illustrating    fairly    the    problems 
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which  actually  present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
business.  3Iany  of  these  problems  have  been  set  for 
C.  P.  A.  examinations,  which  test  the  candidate's 
power  of  hard,  analytical  thinking  as  well  as  his  prac- 
tical sense  of  business  values.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  accounting,  the  business  man,  when  such  a  prob- 
lem develops  in  his  own  business,  can  do  nothing  but 
blindly  guess,  or  blindly  trust  the  advice  of  some  other 
person.  On  the  other  hand,  the  business  man  who  has 
worked  through  the  volumes  of  this  series  should 
possess  the  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  face  such  an 
emergency  with  clear  understanding.  But  the  more 
dihgently  he  has  "shaken  down"  liis  knowledge  of 
theory  by  the  practical  appUcations  in  which  this  vol- 
imie  of  problems  exercise  liim,  the  quicker  and  prob- 
ably the  more  sure  will  be  his  diagnosis  of  actual  situa- 
tions. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  suggestions  of  this 
Guide  are  not  offered  as  in  any  sense  authoritative 
directions.  3Iany  men  will  strike  out  for  themselves 
other  ways  of  proceeding,  better  suiting  their  own 
needs.  Others  perhaps  will  find  hi  the  Guide  one  or 
two  features  only  which  they  desire  to  apply  to  their 
own  case.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  a  large  num- 
ber of  readers  will  doubtless  fijid  it  a  distinct  con- 
venience to  have  set  down  for  them  a  map  of  the 
road,  worked  out  to  suit  the  ordinarily  intelligent  man 
and  taking  into  accoimt  the  limitations  of  tune  and 
energ\'  imposed  by  a  business  position  of  average 
responsibility. 
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One  last  admonition.  By  far  the  most  important 
factor  in  mastering  any  subject — more  important  even 
than  acuteness  of  first  perception,  or  vivid  reahzation 
of  background,  or  orderliness  of  logical  development 
— is  frequent  and  painstaking  review.  Therefore, 
after  one  has  worked  through  the  volumes  of  the  set, 
making  use  of  such  aid  as  this  Guide  affords,  he 
should  by  all  means  come  back  and  read  the  Gvide 
again.  In  this  swift  review,  if  here  and  there  a  point 
is  still  hazy,  let  him  turn  back  once  more  to  the  text 
and  clinch  the  point.  Running  over  the  Guide  now 
and  then  will  do  much  to  keep  the  whole  field  of  ac- 
counting procedure  clear  in  recollection. 


Reading  Guide 

Volume  I 
Theory  of  Accounts 


ASSIGNMENTS  FOR  VOLUME  I 

For  the  reader  who  desires  to  take  up  the  subject 
carefully,  the  division  of  each  volume  of  this  series 
into  working  sections  or  "tasks"  of  convenient  size  is 
most  desirable.  The  man  working  alone  may  thus 
have  some  indication  of  the  scale  by  which  to  measure 
his  own  rate  of  j)rogress. 

To  some  extent  the  grouping  into  parts  and  chap- 
ters followed  in  the  text  facilitates  such  a  division, 
but,  as  has  been  noted  already,  that  grouping  is  de- 
termined primarily  by  considerations  of  logic.  The 
fact  that  a  certain  chapter  actually  requires  much 
more  time  on  the  part  of  the  student  than  do  others 
of  equal  length  would  hardly  be  revealed  by  the  table 
of  contents,  nor  yet  that  certain  chapters  are  grasped 
more  easily  if  taken  up  in  connection  with  others  in 
a  quick  preliminary  survey.  Such  information  is 
given  in  the  Guide.  The  assignments  here  given  not 
only  set  up  "red  arrows"  at  points  where  there  is  dan- 
ger of  losing  the  way,  but  they  indicate  also  the  more 
convenient  stopping  places  where  the  traveler  may 
break  his  journey. 

The  circumstances  of  the  readers  of  these  volumes 
are  widely  various,  and  no  less  various  is  the  amount 
of  time  which  each  man  can  allow  day  by  day  for  b's 
reading.  The  assignments  must  be  adjusted  to  the 
actual  convenience  of  the  average  reader.  It  is  a  fair 
assum})tion,  however,  that  close  and  careful  reading 
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of  any  volume  of  this  series  will  occupy  the  man  of 
average  position,  who  has  the  average  number  of  calls 
upon  his  time,  from  three  to  five  months — hardly  less, 
at  any  rate,  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks. 

Allowing  for  vacation  time  and  the  inevitable  in- 
terruptions to  which  a  busy  man  is  subject,  he  might 
fairly  expect  to  complete  the  five  volumes  in  from  a 
year  and  a  half  to  two  years.  For  each  of  the  first 
four  volumes,  accordingly,  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
assignments  have  been  drawn  up,  each  assignment — 
with  the  practice  work  or  problems  connected  with  it 
— calculated  to  require  about  a  week's  work.  For 
the  problems  in  Volume  V  such  grouping  into  defi- 
nite assignments  is  hardly  possible,  but  the  volume 
would  require,  if  the  reader  works  carefully,  at  least 
as  much  time  as  any  of  the  others. 

Each  assignment,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  rep- 
resenting on  the  average  a  week's  work.  JNIany  men 
may  find  it  convenient  to  work  faster,  but  in  plan- 
ning the  whole  series  of  assignments  it  seemed  best  to 
set  a  pace  such  as  a  man  actively  engaged  in  business 
might  fairly  hope  to  maintain. 


Assignment  1 
PRELIMINARY  EXPLANATION 

The  three  chapters  with  which  this  book  opens 
contain  information  of  a  general  character,  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  which  must  precede  the  study  of  accounting 
in  general  and  the  theory  of  double  entry  in  par- 
ticular. 

Modern  Accountancy  (Chapter  I) 

The  matter  in  this  chapter  is  introductory  and  requires 
merely  careful  reading. 

Preliminary  Information  (Chapter  II) 

To  the  business  man  or  the  bookkeeper  employed  by  a  busi- 
ness house,  the  contents  of  this  chapter  will  seem  elementary. 
If  you  know  the  definitions,  that  is,  if  there  is  no  doubt  in  your 
mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used,  you  can  pass  to  the 
next  chapter  after  a  careful  reading.  If  the  study  of  account- 
ing is  a  wholly  new  subject,  master  the  definitions  and  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to   §§9  and   10. 

Capital  (Chapter  III) 

The  same  observations  apply  to  this  chapter  as  to  Chapter 
II.  Sections  8  and  9  should  be  studied  closely  and  reread  sev- 
eral times.  If  you  can  give  the  definitions  accurately  in  answer 
to  the  review  questions,  you  may  assume  a  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  this  and  the  preceding  chapter.  But  if  you  cannot 
define  them  readily  and  accurately,  study  them  until  you  cauv 


Assignment  2 
THE  THEORY  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY 

The  tliree  chapters  in  this  division  of  work  cover 
the  theory  on  which  the  principle  of  double  entry  is 
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based.  Here  the  eniphasLs  begins  to  be  placed  on 
practice  work  as  shown  by  the  exercises  and  prob- 
lems in  the  text  and  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

Double-Entry  Bookkeeping  (Chapter  IV) 

Full  command  of  the  theory  of  double-entry  bookkeeping 
comes  with  continued  study  and  practice  work.  Here  the  sub- 
ject is  presented  only  in  its  simpler  aspects.  The  transactions 
discussed  are  the  more  simple  ones,  the  debiting  and  crediting 
of  which  do  not  present  any  difficulty  when  the  general  theory 
is  grasped.  Do  not  fail  to  do  the  practical  work  called  for  in 
Review  Questions  2,  6,  and  7. 

Determination  of  Capital  (Chapter  V) 

The  discussion  in  §§  1  to  3  is  fairly  simple;  in  §§  4,  5,  and  6 
it  is  more  difficult  to  grasp.  These  three  sections  are  particularly 
important.  The  points  they  present  need  to  be  closely  studied 
and  memorized.  Work  out  answers  to  the  review  questions  and 
compare  with  the  text.     Rewrite  when  necessary. 

As  noted  in  the  introduction  to  this  book,  there  is  nothing 
inherently  difficult  in  the  study  of  accounting.  Doubts,  per- 
plexities, and  difficulties  arise  only  where  the  theory  of  the  sub- 
ject has  not  been  understood  or  has  been  inadequately  mastered. 
Concerning  few  other  subjects  is  a  "smattering"  of  information 
more  dangerous  and  in  the  study  of  few  other  subjects  does 
thoroughness  pay  larger  dividends  than  in  the  study  of  account- 
ancy. The  student  of  bookkeeping  is  sometimes  puzzled  as  to 
why  an  expense  account  should  be  debited,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  an  expense  is  the  reverse  of  an  asset  and  represents  either 
cash  paid  or  to  be  paid  at  some  future  date.  It  is  precisely 
because  the  asset  cash  must  be  credited  when  payment  is  made 
that  an  expense  account  must  be  debited.  If  the  payment  were 
mide    to    a    creditor    of   the    business,   that    creditor    would    be 
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debited.  If  the  payment  is  made  for  expenses,  such  as  salaries, 
postage,  gas,  office  supplies,  and  so  on,  these  impersonal  accounts 
must  be  debited  to  show  for  what  purpose  the  money  has  been 
spent,  that  is,  for  what  purpose  the  asset  cash  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  business.  An  expense  account,  therefore,  has  a 
debit  balance. 

An  income  account,  such  as  Sales,  must  always  have  a  credit 
balance  for  a  similar  reason.  When  a  sale  is  made,  cash  is  re- 
ceived or  the  vendee's  promise  to  pay  cash  to  us  at  a  future  date 
is  accepted  in  lieu  of  cash.  If  the  sale  is  on  credit,  the  cus- 
tomer's account  is  debited  and  Sales  account  is  credited  as  below : 


Dr. 

J.  Smith 

Cr. 

19- 

Jan.  5  Sales 

$1,000.00 

Dr. 

Sales 

Cr. 

19- 

Jan.   5.   J.   Smith.  . .  . 

....$1,000.00 

When  the  customer  pays  us  and  his  indebtedness  disappears, 
Cash  account  is  debited  and  J.  Smith's  account  is  credited. 
Thus,  when  the  sale  is  finally  paid  for,  J.  Smith's  account  bal- 
ances, and  two  entries  remain — a  credit  in  Sales  account  as 
above  and  the  off-setting  debit  in  Cash  account. 

The  principle  of  double  entry  or  the  reason  why  two  entries 
are  made  for  each  transaction  is  usually  a  difficult  matter  for 
the  beginner  to  understand.  It  is  helpful  to  compare  double- 
entry  bookkeeping  with  a  balance  scale  the  two  sides  of  which 
must  be  kept  in  balance  at  all  times. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  purpo.se  of  illustration  tliat  O.  Bliss 
begins  business  with  assets  amounting  to  $10,000,  consisting  of 
$8,000  in  cash  and  .$2,000  in  nitrrliaiidise;  that  his  liabilities, 
i.e.,  debts,  amount  to  $2,000  due  .\.  Brown  on  open  account  for 
merchandise  purchased ;  and  that  his  capital  amounts  to  $8,000. 
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The   elements^  expressed   in   the   form   of   an   equation,   are   as 
follows : 

Assets  equals        Liabilities         plus  Capital 

$10,000  =  $2,000  4-  $8,000 

and  the  debits  on  the  left  equal  the  credits  on  the  right. 
Expressed  in  account  form,  we  have: 

Cash  A.  Brown 


$8,000.00     I  I  $2,000.00 

Merchandise  O.  Bliss,  Capital 


$2,000.00    I  $8,000.00 

Note  that  the  debits  are  equal  in  amount  to  the  credits. 

As  a  result  of  business  transactions  the  amounts  of  these 
three  elements,  viz.,  assets,  liabilities,  and  capital,  are  con- 
stantly changing.  The  assets  either  increase  or  decrease,  and  the 
liabilities  and  capital  likewise  either  increase  or  decrease.  These 
changes  should  be  recorded  in  the  accounts  by  means  of  entries 
made  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for  journalizing  given  on 
page  176  of  Volume  I.  The  reader  should  have  these  rules 
before  him  when  studying  the  following  paragraphs. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  we  purchase  $1,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise for  cash.  The  twofold  effect  of  this  transaction,  ex- 
pressed in  account  form,  is  as  follows: 

Merchandise  Cash 


$1,000.00 


$1,000.00 


Merchandise  must  be  debited  with  $1,000  because  the  asset 
merchandise  is  increased  by  that  amount.  Cash  must  be  credited 
with  $1,000  because  the  asset  cash  is  decreased  by  that  amount. 
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By  debiting  Merchandise  we  are  recording  an  increase  in  assets ; 
by  crediting  Cash  we  are  recording  a  decrease  in  assets. 

Let  us  further  assume  that  we  purchase  $2,000  worth  of 
merchandise  from  H.  Jenkins  on  account.  This  requires  the 
following  entry: 

Merchandise  H.  Jenkins 


$2,000.00 


$2,000.00 


Merchandise  must  be  debited  with  $2,000  because  the  asset 
merchandise  is  increased  by  that  amount.  H.  Jenkins  must  be 
credited  with  $2,000,  because  we  have  incurred  a  liability  to  that 
extent.  By  debiting  Merchandise  we  are  recording  an  increase 
in  assets ;  by  crediting  H.  Jenkins  we  are  recording  an  increase 
in  liabilities. 

If  we  pay  H.  Jenkins  $1,000  on  account,  the  twofold  eflfect, 
expressed  in  account  form,  is  as  follows: 

H.  Jenkins  Cash 


(1)...  $1,000.00        Bal... $2,000.00  I       (1) ..  .$1,000.00 

Note  that  the  numbers  in  parentheses  in  the  above  illustration 
indicate  the  double-entry  made.  The  account  of  H.  Jenkins 
must  be  debited  to  record  the  decrease  in  liabilities,  and  Cash 
account  must  be  credited  to  record  the  decrease  in  the  asset 
cash. 

If  we  pay  $10  for  telephone  services  we  have  incurred  an 
expense,  and,  since  all  expenses  are  borne  by  the  proprietor,  it 
follows  that  his  account  must  be  debited.  The  twofold  effect 
of  this  transaction  may  be  expressed  in  account  form  as  follows: 

O.  Bliss,  Capital  Cash 

$10.00     I  I  $10.00 
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As  a  result  of  paying  $10  for  services  received  by  the  business, 
the  ca])ital  invested  by  the  proprietor  has  been  decreased.  This 
decrease  in  capital  is  recorded  by  debiting  the  proprietor's 
account  and,  since  the  payment  of  $10  has  decreased  the  amount 
of  the  asset  cash,  it  follows  that  the  Cash  account  must  be 
credited. 

As  explained  in  the  text  on  page  59,  expenses  and  income  of 
a  business,  instead  of  being  charged  and  credited  directly  to  the 
Capital  account,  are  more  conveniently  recorded  in  temporary 
accounts  known  as  expense  and  income  accounts.  Thus,  in 
recording  the  foregoing  transactions  in  practice,  tlie  twofold 
eflFect  expressed  in  account   form  would  be  as   follows: 

Expense  Cash 


$10.00    I  $10.00 

I  I 

The  Expense  account  must  be  debited  to  record  the  temporary 
decrease  in  capital,  and  the  Cash  account  must  be  credited  to 
record  the  decrease  in  the  asset  cash. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  an  item  of  income,  let  us 
assume  that  the  ba  :k  allows  us  $20  interest  on  our  bank  bal- 
ance. The  twofold  effect  of  this  transaction,  expressed  in  terms 
of  assets,  liabilities,  and  capital,  is  an  increase  in  the  asset  cash 
of  $20  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  capital  of  $20.  As 
explained,  the  expenscri  and  the  income  in  practice  are  not 
debited  and  credited  directly  to  the  Capital  account,  but  instead 
are  debited  and  credited  to  temporary  accounts  known  as  ex- 
pense and  income  accounts.  Therefore,  the  twofold  effect  of  the 
foregoing  transaction  expressed  in  account  form,  as  it  would  be 
recorded  in  jiractice,  is  as  follows: 

Cash  Interest   Earned 

$20.00     I  I  $20.00 
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We  have  now  illustrated  transactions  which  result  in  an  in- 
crease and  decrease  in  each  of  the  three  elements,  viz.,  assets, 
liabilities,  and  capital. 

The  Merchandise  account  is  not  a  pure  asset  account  as  the 
reader  may  have  been  led  to  believe  from  the  foregoing  illus- 
trations and  explanations.  The  treatment  of  this  account  is  fully 
explained,  however,  on  pages  80  and  81  of  the  text.  The  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  the  temporary  accounts,  i.e.,  the  expense  and 
income  accounts,  is  explained  in  the  text  on  page  52. 

Classification  of  Ledger  Accounts  (Chapter  VI) 

Though  belonging  to  Part  II,  this  chapter  is  included  in  this 
assignment  of  work  because  it  rounds  out  the  theory  of  debit 
and  credit.  Its  contents  require  careful  study.  Section  7  should 
be  read  and  reread  until  the  principle  involved  in  classification 
is  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  mind.  When  once  the  purpose 
of  the  asset,  liability,  and  proprietorship  or  capital  accounts 
which  appear  on  the  balance  sheet,  as  well  as  of  the  expense  and 
income  accounts  which  appear  on  the  profit  and  loss  statement,  is 
clearly  grasped,  you  will  have  no  further  difficulty  in  solving 
the  problems  of  "when  to  debit"  and  "when  to  credit." 

From  the  student's  point  of  view,  the  correct  classification  of 
business  transactions  under  appropriate  account  titles  is  the  first 
step  in  determining  the  correct  debit  and  credit.  From  the  book- 
keeper's point  of  view,  the  classification  of  accounts  is  necessary 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  risk  of  error  in  posting  to  the  ledger. 
From  the  aspect  of  management  and  financial  control,  the  classi- 
fication aids  in  the  preparation  of  financial  statements  and  in- 
sures correctness  of  the  groupings  of  accounts   showr   thereon. 

In  the  study  of  this  chapter  the  student  is  advised  to  look 
up  the  chapters  referred  to  in  the  text  and  read  the  matter 
therein  given  which  l>ears  upon  the  particular  point  in  Chapter 
VI.  The  bookkeeping  in  connection  with  recording  of  deferred 
and  accrued  items  always  presents  a  difficulty  to  the  beginner. 
For  further  information  see  Volume  IV,  Chapters  II  and  III. 
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Assignment  3 
CLOSING  THE  BOOKS 

Much  the  most  responsible  and  intricate  work  of 
the  accountant  is  that  of  closing  the  books  prepara- 
tory to  ascertaining  the  profit  or  loss  made  during  a 
period,  and  the  financial  condition  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  The  theory  of  the  subject  is  covered  in  the 
two  following  chapters  in  broad  outline,  leaving  for 
detailed  discussion  in  Volume  IV  the  difficulties  and 
problems  which  arise  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
determine  profits. 

The  Trial  Balance  (Chapter  VII) 

No  accounting  theory  is  involved  in  the  discussion  in  this 
chapter.  The  taking  of  a  trial  balance  is  a  convenient  method 
of  saving  clerical  labor.  It  should,  of  course,  be  possible  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  the  postings  and  account  totals  by 
checking  and  rechecking  the  figures,  until  positive  assurance  was 
obtained  that  the  entries  were  correct  as  to  both  mathematical 
calculations  and  position ;  but  to  do  this  would  entail  more  labor 
than  to  take  a  periodical  trial  balance.  Assuming  that  post- 
ings and  additions  are  carefully  made,  a  trial  balance  agrees  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Methods  of  locating  errors,  when  the  two 
totals  fail  to  agree,  are  discussed  in  Volume  IV,  Chapter  XXXI. 
That  chapter  may  well  be  read  in  connection  with  the  present 
discussion. 

Determination  of  Profit  or  Loss  (Chapter  VIII) 

In  this  chapter  is  described  the  method  of  determining  profit 
and  loss  under  simple  business  conditions.  When  you  thoroughly 
grasp  the  principles  in  this  chapter,  and  have  worked  out  the 
problems  in  Volume  V  which  will  serve  to  impress  the  theory 
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on  your  mind,  you  will  be  beginning  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  the 
theory  of  accounts. 

After  carefully  studying  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  student  read  the  first  three  chapters  in  Vol- 
ume IV.  With  the  knowledge  already  acquired,  there  is  little 
or  nothing  that  the  reader  cannot  readily  grasp  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  more  advanced  book,  and  this  peep  into  the 
future  will  give  a  better  grasp  of  the  problem  of  closing  the 
books  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  profit  or  loss  for  the 
period — the  most  important  task  that  a  bookkeeper  can  be  called 
upon  to  perform. 

The  last  section  in  this  chapter  explains  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant accounting  principle,  viz.,  that  the  profit  or  loss  for  the 
period,  as  shown  in  the  profit  and  loss  statement,  must  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  difference  between  the  capital  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  period,  taking  into  consideration  any  draw- 
ings or  further  contributions  of  capital.  A  test  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  student's  work  on  the  preceding  chapters  will  be  his 
ability  to  grasp  why  this  is  so. 

Be  sure  to  work  out  the  problems  in  the  review  questions  and 
study  the  theory  persistently  until  all  points  that  at  first  are  not 
quite  clear,  become  clear  and  are  firmly  fixed  in  mind. 


Assignment  4 
PREPARATION   OF   STATEMENTS 

The  information  in  Chapters  IX,  X,  and  XI 
covers  the  technique  or  procedure  in  preparing  state- 
ments. Further  information  relating  to  the  closing 
entries  will  be  found  in  Volume  IV,  Part  I.  The  dis- 
cussion in  the  above  chapters  is  limited  to  broad  prin- 
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ciples  which  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  before 
important  details  are  taken  up  later. 

Statement  of  Trading  and  Profit  and  Loss  (Chapter  IX) 
As  an  aid  in  acquiring  correct  technique,  it  is  suggested  that 
after  studying  the  corrected  statement  on  page  101,  the  student 
should  attempt  to  draw  up  the  statement  in  proper  form  from 
the  data  given  in  the  trial  balance  on  page  90.  The  practice 
work  should  be  repeated  until  the  procedure  is  fixed  in  mind. 
Sections  8,  9,  and  10  contain  explanations  of  accounting 
theory  which  it  is  important  to  understand  so  clearly  that  no 
doubt  arises  as  to  the  method  of  applying  this  theory.  There- 
fore, be  persistent  in  the  practice  work  suggested  above.  The 
repetition  of  this  work  three  or  four  times  at  this  stage  will 
smooth  away  difficulties  which  otherwise  would  be  sure  to  crop 
up  later.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  this  chapter,  a  brief 
study  may  be  made  of  the  contents  of  Chapters  XXII  and 
XXIV,  Volume  IV,  in  which  more  advanced  forms  of  state- 
ments are  presented. 

Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Payments  (Chapter  X) 

The  limitations  of  this  type  of  statement  should  be  carefully 
noted.  In  a  small  business  the  cash  statement  might  furnish 
the  kind  of  information  most  frequently  required  by  the  pro- 
prietor. Where  the  proprietor  is  in  close  contact  with  oper- 
ations and  always  "on  the  job,"  he  may  have  a  very  shrewd  idea 
of  the  value  of  his  stock-in-trade  at  all  times  and  require  an 
inventory  to  be  taken  only  at  long  intervals  for  purposes  of 
verification.  Under  such  conditions  a  periodical  cash  state- 
ment may  meet  all  requirements  between  the  times  when  the 
profit  and  loss  statement  is  drawn  up. 

The  Balance  Sheet  (Chapter  XI) 

To  acquire  the  art  of  drawing  up  a  statement,  correct  as  to 
form  and  clearness  of  presentation,  there   is   only   one  way — 
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practice  and  yet  more  practice.  Rules  such  as  those  given  in 
§§3  and  4  of  this  chapter  are  useful  as  a  guide  but  they  can- 
not be  remembered  unless  they  are  repeatedly  utilized  in  prac- 
tice. Before  taking  up  the  practice  work  in  Volume  V  which 
relates  to  this  chapter,  the  student  should  draw  up  the  corrected 
form  of  balance  sheet  given  on  page  126,  taking  the  data  from 
the  incorrect  form  shown  on  pages  121  and  122. 

In  connection  vith  thi:  chapter  and  supplementary  to  the 
information  contained  therein,  it  is  well  for  the  reader  to  turn 
to  Volume  IV^,  Chapters  XXI  and  XXIV,  where  more  elaborate 
forms  of  balance  sheet  statements  are  presented. 


Assignment  5 
INSOLVENCY  PROCEDURE 

The  contents  of  the  two  following  chapters  belong 
rather  to  the  sphere  of  advanced  accounting  than  to 
an  elementary  discussion  of  the  subject.  They  are 
included  in  this  volume  for  the  sake  of  completeness 
thus  furnishing  the  student  with  examples  of  all  the 
financial  statements  that  may  be  drawn  up  to  show 
financial  condition. 

Statement  of  Affairs — Realization  and  Liquidation  State- 
ment (Chapters  XII,  XIII) 
These  two  chapters  cover  the  procedure  for  the  winding 
up  of  an  insolvent  business  or  the  reorganization  of  an  insolvent 
concern  that  requires  more  working  capital.  The  work  in  this 
connection  is  of  such  a  character  that  only  the  accountant  of 
broad  experience  would  be  competent  to  handle  it.  If  the  aim 
of  the  student  is  to  acquire  a  rapid  working  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping, he  may  with  advantage  limit  his  study  of  these  chap- 
ters to  a  careful  reading. 
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To  acquire  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  accounting  prac- 
tice, the  student  must,  of  course,  be  able  to  prepare  every  kind  of 
financial  statement.  If  he  submits  himself  to  a  state  examina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  accounting  knowledge,  the 
examination  paper  is  likely  to  contain  one  or  more  problems 
covering  the  procedure  of  liquidation  or  reorganization.  There- 
fore, the  ambitious  student  must  sooner  or  later  understand  the 
procedure  and  principles  covered  in  these  two  chapters.  How- 
ever, more  rapid  progress  will  be  made  in  essentials  if  attention 
is  first  concentrated  on  simpler  or  more  elementary  matters. 

In  reading  Chapter  XII,  it  is  suggested  that  the  student 
assume  he  has  been  asked  by  a  committee  of  unsecured  creditors 
of  the  Jenkins  Company  (see  page  137),  a  concern  about  to  dis- 
solve, to  prepare  a  statement  that  will  show  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  percentage  of  claim  that  each  creditor  may  expect  to  receive, 
and  also  a  statement  that  will  show  the  loss  to  be  borne  by  the 
unsecured  creditors  on  forced  dissolution  of  the  business.  Let 
it  also  be  assumed  that  these  statements  are  to  be  the  basis  for 
a  decision,  on  the  part  of  the  creditors,  whether  or  not  they  will 
vote  for  the  dissolution  of  the  business  of  the  Jenkins  Company. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  usual  situation  which  gives  rise 
to  the  preparation  of  a  statement  of  aifairs  and  a  deficiency  ac- 
count. The  text  not  only  illustrates  and  explains  the  technique 
of  preparing  these  statements  but  also  discusses  the  legal  phases 
that  must  be  considered.  The  legal  phases  involved  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  statement  of  affairs  as  well  as  the  form  of  this  state- 
ment should  be  studied  carefully. 


Assignment  6 

SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENTS 

In  this   assignment   are   considered   the   various 
kinds  of  statements  which  the  bookkeeper  who  is 
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capable  of  summarizing  results  might  be  called  upon 
to  prepare  at  regular  intervals.  In  a  large  organiza- 
tion the  head  accountant  would  ordinarily  prepare 
the  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statement,  call- 
ing upon  the  bookkeepers  to  prepare  the  necessary  ex- 
hibits, schedules,  or  statements  required  to  support 
the  major  statements.  The  bookkeeper  in  charge  of 
the  customers  ledger  would,  for  instance,  prepare  the 
schedule  of  accounts  receivable;  the  clerk  in  charge 
of  the  sales  journal  would  prepare  the  analytical  in- 
formation relating  to  sales,  and  so  on. 

The  Use  of  Supporting  Schedules  (Chapter  XIV) 

The  preparation  of  statements  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
statistical  work,  and  statistics,  rightly  used,  are  the  basis  of  all 
intelligent  business  direction.  Therefore,  the  compilation  of 
these  statistics  affords  the  bookkeeeper  a  field  in  which  he  can 
reveal  enterprise  and  judgment.  In  almost  every  business  the 
accounting  department  from  time  to  time  is  asked  for  informa- 
tion which  can  be  had  from  the  books  only  at  the  cost  of  much 
time  and  clerical  labor.  Had  the  same  information  been  com- 
piled concurrently  with  the  daily  routine,  in  many  cases  only  a 
fraction  of  the  labor  expended  would  have  been  necessary. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  statistical  information 
is  of  value  only  when  the  figures  are  presented  in  a  comparative 
form,  and  are  compiled  to  indicate  tlie  trend  or  tendency  of 
business  activities  over  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time.  Such 
data  is  always  of  interest  and  may  often  be  of  great  value  to 
the  management.  Practically  every  concern  which  suddenly 
finds  itself  in  financial  difficulty  without  having  realized  the 
direction  in  wliich  it  was  drifting  may  be  said  to  have  neglected 
the  information  buried  within  its  books.  Or,  if  this  information 
has  been  presented  to  the  management  in  proper  statement  form, 
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the  significance  of  the  data  must  have  been  wilfully  ignored  or 
not  properly  understood.  No  competent  accountant  will  ever 
fail  to  furnish  the  management  with  the  full  statistical  informa- 
tion required  to  show  not  only  the  financial  condition  and  the 
profit  or  loss,  but  also  the  source  of  the  profit  or  the  cause  of 
the  loss  and  the  reasons  for  changes  in  financial  condition.  To 
analyze  such  causes  and  to  show  tendencies  is  the  final  goal  of 
all  accounting  viewed  from  the  administration  aspect. 

In  the  study  of  tlie  chapter  under  review,  particular  atten- 
tion is  called  to  §  3,  in  which  a  clear  distinction  is  drawn  to  the 
different  kinds  of  statements  and  the  terminology  that  should  be 
applied  in  each  case. 


Assignment  7 
THE  THEORY  OF  JOURNALIZING 

The  five  chapters  included  under  this  title  discuss 
the  theory  and  practice  underlying  the  use  of  the 
journal  in  its  simplest  form.  The  book  known  as  the 
"journal"  was  at  one  time  the  only  book  of  original 
entry  used.  In  it  were  entered  all  the  business  transac- 
tions, i.e.,  sales,  purchases,  cash  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, as  well  as  notes  received  and  given,  classified 
as  to  accoimts  and  amounts  to  be  debited  or  credited 
in  the  ledger.  (See  illustrations  on  page  171  in  the 
text.)  But  when  business  began  to  be  conducted  on 
a  large  scale  and  transactions  became  more  numerous 
and  involved,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  one  man 
to  record  all  the  transactions,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  introduce  special  journals,  such  as  the  cash  journal 
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illustrated  in  simple  form  on  page  191,  and  in  a  more 
developed  form  on  pages  216  and  217.  The  purchase 
journal  is  illustrated  in  simple  form  on  page  200, 
and  in  developed  form  on  pages  234  and  235.  The 
sales  journal  is  likewise  illustrated  in  simple  form  on 
page  208,  and  in  developed  form  on  pages  250  and 
251. 

The  introduction  of  special  journals  such  as  the 
cash  journal,  purchase  journal,  and  sales  journal 
made  it  possible  to  distribute  the  work  o^  recording 
transactions.  Thus,  while  one  man  was  engaged  in 
recording  purchases  in  the  purchase  journal,  another 
could  be  engaged  in  recording  cash  receipts  or  pay- 
ments in  the  cash  journal. 

Furthermore,  with  the  introduction  of  special 
journals  the  amount  of  mechanical  labor  formerly 
necessary  in  posting  was  greatly  reduced.  For  ex- 
ample, when  a  separate  book  is  kept  for  cash  receipts 
and  payments,  the  individual  receipts  and  payments 
are  no  longer  posted  to  the  Cash  account  in  the  ledger 
as  was  done  wlien  only  the  journal  was  used.  In- 
stead, at  the  end  of  each  month,  but  one  posting  is 
made  to  the  debit  side  of  the  Cash  accoimt  in  the 
ledger  of  the  total  cash  received,  and  one  posting  to 
the  credit  side  for  the  total  cash  paid.  The  same 
treatment  holds  true  of  postings  made  from  other 
special  journals,  such  as  the  purchase  journal  and 
the  sales  journal. 

These  advantages  of  the  use  of  special  journals 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  reading  the  sections  on  the 
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technique  of  posting  from  special  journals,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  chapters  of  Part  III  and  in  subsequent 
chapters  in  the  text. 

The  Journal  (Chapter  XV) 

In  this  chapter  the  theory  of  journalizing  is  discussed  with- 
out regard  to  its  practical  business  application  to  cash,  purchase, 
or  sales  transactions.  Bookkeeping  begins  with  the  journaliza- 
tion of  every  transaction,  as  illustrated  on  page  171.  When  a 
transaction  is  correctly  journalized,  the  proper  debit  and  credit 
postings  present  no  difficulty.  As  practice  work  in  this  chapter, 
the  student  should  read  the  transactions  listed  in  §  2  and  mentally 
journalize  them  as  shown  in  §  4.  When  the  mental  work  can  be 
done  rapidly  and  correctly,  he  will  begin  to  get  a  grip  on  the 
theory  of  the  subject. 

Illustrative  Problems  (Chapter  XVI) 

The  method  of  opening  the  books,  as  illustrated  in  §§1 
and  2,  should  not  merely  be  studied  but  should  be  worked  out 
as  shown  in  the  text.  The  transactions  itemized  in  §  3  should 
be  mentally  journalized  and  compared  with  the  solutions  given 
on  page  185.  This  mental  work,  when  practicable,  should 
always  be  repeated  until  the  faculty  is  acquired  of  solving  the 
problems  without  any  hesitancy  or  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  solutions.  This  sureness  of  touch  is,  of  course,  the  aim 
and  end  of  all  practice  work  and  is  the  characteristic  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  man  who  knows  from  practical  experience,  from 
the  man  who  has  acquired  a  merely  halting  and  therefore  inade- 
quate theoretical  knowledge. 

Sections  4,  5,  and  6  contain  important  information  as  to 
accounting  procedure  which  it  is  necessary  to  memorize.  The 
theory  which  governs  the  recording  of  purchases  and  sales,  and 
receipts  and  payments,  is  covered  by  the  principles  of  double 
entry.      Returns   and   allowances   constitute  transactions   which 
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will  puzzle  the  student  who  is  new  to  the   subject  unless   the 
information  in  §  6  is  grasped. 

The  practice  work  in  the  review  questions  should  be  care- 
fully done. 

The  Cash  Book  (Chapter  XVII) 

Only  the  general  theory  of  the  keeping  of  the  cash  book, 
with  a  description  of  the  most  essential  procedure,  is  taken  up 
in  this  chapter.  In  active  procedure  the  form  of  the  cash  book, 
that  is,  the  number  of  its  columns  and  the  purposes  they  serve, 
is  determined  by  the  use  of  controlling  accounts.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  student,  after  reading  this  chapter,  give  a  cursory  read- 
ing to  Chapter  XXIV  which  explains  controlling  accounts.  By 
this  means  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  will  be  more 
clearly  seen. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  forms  of  books  of  orig- 
inal entry  vary  to  meet  individual  needs  and  tastes,  so  that  two 
cash  journals  that  have  exactly  the  same  form  are  seldom  found. 
The  same  holds  true  of  all  other  books  of  original  entry,  with 
possibly  one  exception — the  notes  receivable  and  notes  payable 
book.  Most  concerns  use  a  standard  book,  although  in  many 
instances  a  special  form  is  used. 

Purchase  Records  (Chapter  XVIII) 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  discussion  of  the  pur- 
chase and  sales  journals  as  applies  to  the  discussion  of  the  cash 
book,  viz.,  that  the  use  of  controlling  accounts  and  subordinary 
ledgers  determines  the  form  and  ruling  of  these  journals.  Here 
only  the  simple  theory  of  their  operations  is  taken  up  so  far  as 
this  theory  covers  the  relation  of  the  journals  to  the  ledger.  A 
business  buying  or  selling  only  one  kind  of  merchandise  would 
require  only  the  simple  forms  of  journals  herein  described.  But 
such  businesses  are  rare.  In  most  cases  it  is  desirable  to  dis- 
tinguish among  different  kinds  of  purchases  and  sales,  and  this 
requires  a  more  complicated  ruling  of  the  journals. 
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If  the  student  thoroughly  understands  the  operation  of  a 
simple  cash  book  which  represents  the  two  sides  of  an  account, 
no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  grasping  the  theory  of  the 
sales  and  purchase  journals  eacli  of  which  represents  only  one 
side  of  an  account.  The  cash  book  records  both  the  inflow  and 
outgo  of  cash.  The  purchase  journal  records  the  inflow  of 
merchandise,  and  the  sales  journal  the  outgo  of  merchandise. 

In  the  study  of  Chapter  XVIII,  particular  attention  needs 
to  be  devoted  to  §§6,  7,  and  8.  The  procedure  here  described  is 
that  of  a  business  which  buys  merchandise  for  resale.  Practice 
varies  in  different  lines  of  business,  and  the  accounts  that  may 
be  opened  on  tlie  books  of  one  concern  to  determine  the  gross 
profit  may  differ  from  those  of  another.  But  in  all  cases  the 
principle  is  the  same.  There  are  several  methods  of  determining 
the  gross  profit,  and  the  student  must  familiarize  himself  witn 
them  all.  For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  grasp  thor- 
oughly the  procedure  most  commonly  used. 

Sales  Records  (Chapter  XIX) 

The  information  in  this  chapter  corresponds  in  many  ways 
to  that  given  in  the  preceding  chapter — with  the  difference,  of 
course,  that  sales  are  credited  whereas  purchases  are  debited. 
Note  in  particular  the  information  in  §  6.  The  method  of  deter- 
mining the  turnover  of  a  concern's  stock-in-trade  is  one  of  those 
elementary  problems  which  every  bookkeeper  ought  to  be  able  to 
figure  rapidly.  Unless  he  has  occasion  to  make  the  calcula- 
tion frequently,  he  is  often  at  a  loss  how  to  do  it. 


Assignment  8 
JOURNALIZING  PROCEDURE  AND  PRACTICE 

The    lour   following   chapters   carry    the   discus- 
sion of  the  journal  and  its  rulings  a  stage  further. 
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The  more  complicated  forms  of  journals  are  taken 
up  in  Volume  II.  For  an  adequate  understanding  of 
the  complex  forms  a  thorough  grounding  is  required 
in  the  theory  of  the  simple  journals  and  the  oper- 
ation of  the  voucher  system  and  controlling  accounts. 

Miscellaneous  Cash  Matters  (Chapter  XX) 

Particular  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  illustrative 
form  and  entries  on  pages  216  and  217,  and  the  comment  on 
the  nature  of  those  entries.  Much  of  the  discussion  in  this  chap- 
ter covers  commercial  usage  and  business  practice  with  which 
the  student  must  familiarize  himself  from  beginning  to  end; 
otherwise  he  will  often  be  at  a  loss  in  recording  the  kind  of 
transactions  to  which  the  discussion  refers.  Note,  for  instance, 
the  method  of  handling  exchange  as  explained  at  the  end  of 
§  2,  and  the  method  of  handling  exchanged  checks  as  explained 
in  §3. 

Sections  4  to  9  contain  general  information  with  which  every 
cashier  must  be  familiar  if  his  cash  book  is  to  be  properly  kept. 
Section  1 1  takes  up  a  matter  which  under  complicated  busi- 
ness conditions  where  transactions  are  numerous  may  present 
difficulties  only  second  to  those  of  taking  a  trial  balance- 
Work  out  the  method  of  reconcilement  as  shown  in  §  12,  and 
when  you  feel  certain  that  you  have  mastered  the  method,  test 
your  knowledge  by  trying  to  solve  Problems  1  and  2  in  Volume 
V  without  consulting  the  solution  to  these  problems. 

After  studying  §§  15  and  16,  turn  to  Problems  1  to  3  in 
Volume  V  and  try  to  solve  them.  Such  practice  work  as  this  is 
a  thorough  test  of  your  knowledge  of  the  correct  method  of 
handling  these  cash  details. 

Miscellaneous  Purchase  Matters  (Chapter  XXI) 

In  studying  the  contents  of  this  chapter  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  relationship  between  the  journal  entry  on  page 
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237  and  the  totals  of  the  purchase  journal  on  pages  231'  and 
235.  Note-  the  difference  between  an  expenditure  which  is 
passed  through  the  purchase  journal,  and  an  expenditure  the 
payment  of  which  is  immediately  credited  to  cash — such  as  the 
expenditures  for  insurance,  rent,  and  other  impersonal  items 
shown  on  page  217.  The  review  questions  in  Chapters  XX  and 
XXI  contain  much  valuable  practice  work,  which  should  be  com- 
pleted, before  proceeding  further. 

The  Voucher  System  (Chapter  XXII) 

The  theory  of  this  chapter  is  contained  in  §  2,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  theory  is  illustrated  in  the  form  on  pages 
244  and  245.  The  student  sliould  carefully  compare  the  voucher 
form  with  the  purchase  journal  form  and  note  the  distinction 
between  the  two.  Supplementary  to  the  information  given  in 
§  7,  it  may  be  explained  that  the  vouclier  record  is  commonly 
employed  by  manufacturing  concerns  which  either  pay  for  their 
purchases  promptly  or  which,  because  of  the  diversity  of  the 
sources  of  supply,  prefer  the  voucher  record  system  as  a  means 
of  saving  clerical  labor.  The  large  number  of  accounts  that 
would  have  to  be  opened  if  the  purchase  ledger  were  used  are 
thus  eliminated.  Further  instructions  of  the  voucher  system  are 
explained  in  Volume  II  of  the  Reading  Guide.  For  the  present 
the  discussion  in  the  chapter  under  review  covers  all  the  stu- 
dent's requirements.  Problem  4  in  Volume  V  will  test  your 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  voucher  system. 

Miscellaneous  Sales  Matters  (Chapter  XXIII) 

In  many  respects  the  information  in  this  chapter  corresponds 
with  the  information  relating  to  purchases  in  Chapter  XXI. 
The  contents  of  the  two  chapters  should  be  compared  for  the 
purpose  of  noting  the  points  of  similarity  and  divergence.  The 
practice  work  required  by  the  review  questions  should  not  be 
omitted. 
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Assignment  9 

CONTROLLING  ACCOUNTS 

The  operation  of  controlling  accounts,  like  the 
principles  of  debit  and  credit,  is  one  of  those  pivotal 
accounting  points  on  which  the  student  must  concen- 
trate until  complete  mastery  is  obtained. 

Controlling  Accounts  (Chapter  XXIV) 

In  the  study  of  the  chapter  under  review,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  theory  of  the  matter  be  carefully  read  (§§  1  to  7),  after 
which  tlie  casli  book  on  pages  288  and  289  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  explanation  given  in  §  8.  To  impress  the  theory  on 
the  mind,  the  student  should  reproduce  the  cash  book  rulings 
from  memory  several  times — as  illustrated  on  pages  288  and 
289.  The  illustrative  transactions  on  pages  285  and  286  should 
be  entered  in  their  proper  columns  without  reference  to  the  ex- 
ample, and  the  total  figures  arrived  at  in  this  way  should  be 
compared  with  the  totals  of  the  example  to  check  the  accuracy 
of  the  work. 

After  the  theory  and  practice  in  Chapter  XXIV  are  thor- 
oughly mastered,  it  is  advisable  to  study  Cliapters  XVII  and 
XVIII  in  Volume  II,  where  more  elaborate  rulings  of  the  cash 
book  are  shown.  It  will  be  found  that  the  operation  of  con- 
trolling account  cannot  be  mastered  in  one  or  two  attempts,  inas- 
much as,  however  clear  the  matter  may  seem  for  the  time  being, 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  post  the  controlling  totals  to  the 
ledger,  the  mind  tends  to  become  confused  as  to  what  to  debit 
and  what  to  credit.  Practice,  and  practice  alone  can  overcome 
the  perplexities  of  the  subject. 

One  point  that  sometimes  perplexes  the  beginner,  when  he 
first  approaches  controlling  accounts  and  subsidiary  ledgers,  is 
the  fact  that  each  transaction  seems  to  require  three  entries — 
two  in  the  general  ledger  and  one  in  the  subsidiary  ledger.     It 
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sliould  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  subsidiary  ledger  is 
merely  the  detail  of  the  controlling  account  in  the  general  ledger; 
from  one  point  of  view  the  subsidiary  ledger  may  be  said  to  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  of  recording  important  memoranda 
and  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  bookkeeping  records.  The 
general  ledger  contains  all  information  about  the  transactions  of 
a  business ;  a  controlling  account  gives  this  information  in  con- 
densed form.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  sum  of  the  general 
ledger  debit  postings  equals  the  sum  of  the  credit  postings 
therein,  the  books  remain  in  balance  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  a  number  of  subsidiary  ledgers  the  entries  to  which 
are  mostly  debits  or  mostly  credits. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  in  cost  accounting  controlling 
accounts  and  subsidiary  ledgers  are  frequently  used.  Without 
this  device  it  would  be  impossible  to  tie  up  the  general  ledger 
with  the  cost  ledgers  and  records  kept  in  the  factory.  For 
example,  an  account  headed  Stores,  or  several  accounts  headed 
with  the  names  of  the  raw  materials  purchased,  might  be  opened 
in  the  ledger  and  corresponding  columns  allotted  thereto  in  the 
purchase  journal  or  voucher  record.  The  detail  of  the  pur- 
chases is  shown  in  the  stores  ledger  kept  in  the  factory,  while 
only  the  totals  of  the  purchasefi  of  stores  or  raw  materials  are 
shown  in  the  general  ledger,  such  totals  being  posted  to  the  gen- 
eral ledger  from  the  purchasing  journal  or  voucher  record  at 
the  close  of  each  cost  period. 

Review  Question  5  is  intended  to  test  your  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  controlling  accounts. 


Assignment  10 
DISCOUNTS  AND  NOTES 

The  four  chapters  in  this  division  of  work  furnish 
much  general  information  ahout  the  nature  of  (lis- 
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counts  and  notes  and  discuss  the  method  of  their 
accounting.  The  recording  of  discounts  and  note 
transactions  on  the  books  is  part  of  the  bookkeeping 
procedure  which  is  confusing  to  beginners  until  prac- 
tice smooths  away  the  difficulties. 

Trade  Discount  and  Cash  Discount  (Chapter  XXV) 

Sections  1  to  10  of  this  chapter  cover  ordinary  business 
practice,  a  knowledge  of  which  the  bookkeeper  requires  but 
which  knowledge  has  no  bearing  on  accounting  theory.  The 
explanation  of  the  method  of  recording  discounts  on  the  books 
begins  at  §  11.  From  here  on,  the  reader  should  study  the  text 
in  the  light  of  the  illustration  given  on  pages  288  and  289. 

Attention  needs  to  be  directed  to  the  study  of  the  illustrative 
transactions  on  pages  285  and  286.  First  practice  their  jour- 
nalization mentally  until  their  entry  in  the  cash  book  can  be 
readily  visualized.  After  this  mental  work  the  cash  book  rulings 
should  be  drawn  from  memory  (as  previously  suggested),  and 
entries  in  the  cash  book  should  be  made,  using  the  illustrative 
transactions  as  a  basis.  In  studying  the  list  of  transactions  on 
pages  285  and  286,  the  journalization  of  the  items  under  the 
dates  of  September  3,  15,  and  30,  which  items  are  note  trans- 
actions, will  be  more  clearly  understood  after  the  explanatory 
matter  dealing  with  such  notes  has  been  covered  in  the  following 
chapter. 

Problems  6  and  7  in  Volume  V  furnish  valuable  practice 
work  covering  the  information  given  in  this  chapter. 

Illustrative  Cash  Book  Entries   (Chapter  XXVI) 

The  practice  work  in  this  chapter  will  already  have  been 
covered.  To  acquire  the  requisite  facility,  however,  in  journaliz- 
ing transactions,  the  exercise  may  with  advantage  be  repeated 
several  times. 
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Notes  and  Trade  Acceptances  (Chapter  XXVII) 

Sections  1  to  8  of  this  chapter  comprise  preliminary  in- 
formation, a  knowledge  of  which  is  required  for  the  correct 
recording  of  notes  receivable  and  payable.  The  debiting  and 
crediting  of  these  items  often  appears  complicated  and  much 
practice  is  needed  before  you  will  acquire  the  proper  facility. 
The  procedure  in  §§  9  and  11  should  be  carefully  impressed  on 
the  mind,  and  the  necessary  practice  may  be  obtained  by  men- 
tally journalizing  the  transactions  given  in  Chapter  XXVIII, 
page  307. 

Note  Transactions  Journalized  (Chapter  XXVIII) 

This  chapter  affords  further  practice  in  the  use  of  control- 
ling accounts.  After  studying  the  columnar  journal  shown  on* 
page  309,  try  to  reproduce  the  ruling  and  headings  from  memory 
until  an  accurate  reproduction  can  be  made.  The  illustrative 
entries  on  page  307  should  then  be  entered  in  the  skeleton  form, 
and  the  totals  compared  with  those  given  on  page  309  as  a  check 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  Without  such  practice  as  this 
it  is  impossible  to  master  the  theory  of  controlling  accounts  or 
acquire  facility  and  accuracy  in  the  recording  of  note  trans- 
actions. 


Assignment  11 
MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS 

This  assignment  of  work  covers  the  isolated  sub- 
ject of  depreciation  and  a  final  chapter  on  the  jour- 
nals illustrative  of  posting  problems. 

Depreciation  (Chapter  XXIX) 

The  discussion  of  depreciation  in  this  chapter  covers  the 
knowledge  required  to  handle  the  problem  of  depreciating  or 
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writing  off  the  value  of  the  plant  and  machinery  belonging  to  a 
small  manufacturing  concern.  Moreover,  in  every  business, 
whether  manufacturing  or  mercantile,  provision  must  be  made 
for  bad  debts,  and  the  method  of  depreciating  the  accounts  re- 
ceivable described  in  §  1 1  is  one  with  which  every  bookkeeper 
is  required  to  be  familiar. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  accounting  requirements 
for  the  handling  of  depreciation  in  a  large  manufacturing  con- 
cern will  be  found  in  Volumes  III  and  IV.     For  the  present  the ' 
student  is  concerned  merely  with  the  general  principles  of  the 
subject  given  in  this  chapter. 

Problems  8  to  10  in  Volume  V  furnish  practice  work  in 
accounting  for  depreciation,  and  Problems  11  and  12  similar 
work  in  handling  losses  from  bad  debts. 

The  Use  of  Subsidiary  Books  (Chapter  XXX) 

This  chapter  is  important  and  demands  your  concentrated 
attention.  It  is  especially  designed  to  test  the  thoroughness  of 
the  knowledge  you  have  so  far  acquired.  Suggestions  as  to 
the  method  of  its  study  are  given  in  the  opening  section.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  only  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  practice 
work  afforded  by  this  chapter  as  a  test  for  any  weak  spots  in 
theory  and  practice.  If  any  are  found,  the  preceding  informa- 
tion should  be  reviewed  until  both  theory  and  practice  are  so 
firmly  fixed  in  mind  that  the  transactions  given  on  page  329 
can  be  posted  and  a  trial  balance  drawn  up  without  any  mental 
hesitancy  and  with  absolute  accuracy. 

Attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  importance  of  following  the 
precise  form  of  the  journal  entries  illustrated  on  pages  330  to 
333. 

After  completing  the  practice  work  in  this  chapter,  turn  to 
Problem  13  in  Volume  V  and  try  to  solve  it.  The  requirements 
of  this  problem  will  test  the  thoroughness  of  your  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  journalizing. 
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Assignment  12 
PARTNERSHIP    AND    CORPORATION    FEATURES 

In  the  three  following  chapters  onlj^  those  essen- 
tial points  of  difference  are  discussed  which  arise  in 
the  recording  of  partnership  and  corporation  trans- 
actions. 

Partnership  Accounting  (Chapters  XXXI  and  XXXII) 

The  method  of  opening  the  partnership  books,  as  described 
in  the  opening  sections  of  Chapter  XXXI,  involves  no  new  ac- 
counting theory.  In  §  4  an  illustration  is  given  of  an  accounting 
problem  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Such  difficulties  crop 
up  to  confront  every  bookkeeper,  and  a  thorough  mastery  of 
accounting  theory  is  required  to  handle  them.  The  routine  book- 
keeper is  usually  at  a  loss  as  to  the  correct  procedure.  But  any- 
one who  has  a  clear  understanding  of  the  theory  of  the  subject 
as  well  as  ordinary  facility  in  practice  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
working  out  the  correct  solution. 

Sections  7  to  1 1  need  to  be  studied  with  unusual  care  because 
their  theory  is  difficult  to  impress  upon  the  memory.  Most  of 
the  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  partnership  accounting  have 
to  do  with  the  division  of  the  partnership  profits,  and  careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  principles  on  which  this  division 
is  based. 

The  problems  which  arise  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership 
are  often  perplexing.  Considerable  practice  is  necessary  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  and  experience  required  to  cope  with  these 
difficulties.  The  student  will  find  such  practice  in  working  out 
Problems  14  to  22  in  Volume  V,  devoted  to  partnership  trans- 
actions. 

Corporation  Accounting  (Chapter  XXXIII) 

The  chief  point  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  wherein  the 
accounting  for  a  corporation  differs  from  that  for  a  partnership 
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or  sole  proprietorship.  The  theory  of  the  subject  is  covered  in 
§§  6  and  7  to  which  careful  study  should  be  devoted.  In  Volume 
IV  the  more  complicated  phases  of  corporation  accounting  are 
discussed  in  detail. 

Problems  23  to  25   in  Volume  V   furnish  practice  work  in 
handling  entries  relating  to  corporation  accounts. 


Assignment  13         • 
SINGLE-ENTRY  SYSTEM 

The  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  single- 
entry  system  of  bookkeeping  are  taken  up  in  the  two 
chapters  of  this  assignment. 

Single-Entry  Bookkeeping  (Chapters  XXXIV  and  XXXV) 

The  single-entry  method  is  still  commonly  employed  in  the 
one-man  business  where  the  volume  of  transactions  is  insufficient 
to  occupy  the  full  time  of  a  competent  bookkeeper.  As  such  a 
business  grows,  the  accountant  is  frequently  called  in  to  trans- 
form the  single-entry  method  into  a  double-entry  system.  This 
phase  of  the  work,  which  is  covered  in  the  problems  in  Volume 
V,  is  one  which  every  accountant  should  carefully  study,  and 
to  handle  it  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  single  entry  is  required 
— as  given  in  these  two  chapters. 


Assignment  14 
ACCOUNT  CLASSIFICATION 

These  two  chapters  are  really  a  resume  of  the 
theory  of  account  keeping  and  are  useful  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  checking  up  the  knowledge  ah*eady  acquired. 
They  also  serve  the  equally  useful  purpose  of  refer- 
ence when  working  out  the  problems  in  Volume  V 
which  relate  to  Volume  I. 

Analysis  of  Debit  and  Credit  Accounts  (Chapters  XXXVI 
AND  XXXVII) 
If  in  the  study  of  these  two  chapters  the  student  finds  that 
his  knowledge  on  certain  points  is  hazy,  or  that  the  operation  of 
a  particular  account  is  other  than  he  supposes,  there  is  clearly  a 
need  of  his  going  back  to  the  earlier  subject  and  obtaining  a 
firmer  grasp  of  its  meaning. 


Volume  II 
Constructive  Accounting 


ASSIGNMENTS  FOR  VOLUME   II 

Assignment   1 
PRELIMINARY  EXPLANATION 

Constructive  accounting  is  the  application  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  procedure,  already  ex- 
plained in  Volume  I,  to  the  requirements  of  individual 
husinesses.  Chai)ters  I  to  III  give  a  swift,  compre- 
hensive review  of  matters  with  which  the  student  of 
constructive  accoimting  must  he  familiar  hefore  he 
can  profitably  begin  the  special  work  of  the  subject. 
They  should  be  read  througli  attentively  but  do  not 
call  for  detailed  study. 

Introductory  (Chapter  I) 

The  object  liere  is  to  present  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  gen- 
eral field  of  accounting  in  order  to  locate  the  special  task  of  the 
constructive  accountant.  The  tabulation  form  aids  the  student 
in  definitely  outlining  the  material. 

The  Working  Organization    (Chapter  II) 

From  the  beginning  tlie  student  of  constructive  accounting 
should  cultivate  the  habit  of  visualizing  in  definite  form  the 
organization  scheme  of  the  business  with  which  he  has  to  work. 
The  facts  and  relationships  sketched  in  Chapter  II  are  familiar 
individually  to  most  accountants.  The  effort  to  formulate  tliem 
fully  and  correctly  by  means  of  diagrams  is  a  good  foundation 
for  the  work  of  this  volume. 

The  student  will  find  it  beneficial  to  draw  additional  dia- 
grams for  himself  of  other  businesses  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 

49 
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Development  of  Records  (Chapter  III) 

The  object  here  is  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  various 
"books,"  the  tools  with  which  accounting  works,  and  of  their 
development.  It  affords  a  useful  review  of  Volume  I  from  a 
slightly  different  angle. 


Assignment  2 
THE  SURVEY  OF  THE  FIELD 

The  chapters  of  this  assignment  present  broadly 
the  chief  factors  involved  in  the  special  work  of  con- 
structive accounting,  showing  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  principles  of  accounting  analysis  to  a  succes- 
sion of  individual  cases.  In  brief  form  they  give  the 
result  of  much  experience  with  cases  of  widely  vary- 
ing nature.  The  student  will  find  it  profitable  to 
review  them  from  time  to  time  as  he  works  through 
the  book. 

The  student  should  observe  the  importance  that  is 
attached  to  tact  and  to  common  sense,  in  the  methods 
of  the  constructive  accountant.  To  lay  out  satisfac- 
torily a  system  of  accounts  requires  not  merely  close 
attention  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual business  concerned,  but  full  allowance  at  all 
times  for  the  human  factors  of  its  personnel. 

These  chapters  emphasize,  in  fact,  the  need  of  a 
competent  knowledge  of  management  by  the  account- 
ant who  is  to  succeed  in  constructive  work. 
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The  Survey  (Chapter  IV) 

This  chapter  and  the  following  should  be  studied  carefully, 
section  by  section.  The  matter  presented  is  more  or  less  familiar 
to  most  business  men,  but  it  is  not  always  considered  in  any 
systematic  view  which  embraces  the  problem  of  constructive 
accounting  as  a  whole. 

The  following  items  should  be  noted: 

§  1.  The  three  "steps"  of  the  accountant's  investigation. 
3.   The   points   to  be   considered   in   the   planning   of   a 

system.  These  should  be  definitely  memorized. 
8.  The  suggestion  with  regard  to  working  papers — an 

instance  of  the  practical  character  of  the  volume. 

Planning  an  Accounting  System  (Chapter  V) 

The  student  should  note  that  in  this  chapter  a  point  that  is 
especially  stressed  is  the  importance  of  caution,  patience,  and 
tact  on  the  part  of  the  accountant  throughout  his  diagnosis  of 
the  business  under  examination. 

Note  in  §  1  the  reference  to  chapters  in  Volume  I  which 
bear  on  the  point  in  hand.  One  of  the  features  of  the  present 
set  of  volumes  is  the  convenience  of  such  comparison  and  cross- 
reference. 

Forms  and  Records  (Chapter  VI) 

The  important  principles  of  form  construction  explained  in 
this  chapter  need  thoughtful  study.  Once  these  are  mastered 
and  applied  in  a  few  cases,  the  task  of  committing  to  memory 
the  more  or  less  standard  forms  and  records  used  in  different 
kinds  of  business  is  greatly  simplified.  A  knowledge  of  the 
information  a  specific  form  is  intended  to  record  should  bring 
to  mind  tlie  kind  of  record  that  is  used. 

Loose-Leak  and  Bound  Records  (Chapter  VII) 

This  cliapter  presents  a  concise  summary  of  points  relating 
to  the   physical   form  of  records.      In  connection  with  this  dis- 
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cussion  it  might  be  well  to  read  Chapter  XXIX  on  mechanical 
aids. 


Assignment  3 
PURCHASING  RECORDS 

The  basis  for  all  definite  work  in  constructive 
accounting  is  given  here  in  the  five  chapters  which 
treat  the  subject  of  purchasing.  They  should  receive 
careful  and  systematic  study. 

The  accounting  procedure  in  connection  with  pur- 
chases is  outlined  and  discussed  in  Chapters  XI  and 
XII.  Before  this  discussion  can  be  profitably  taken 
up,  however,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  student 
obtain  a  comprehensive,  well-arranged  view  of  the 
organization  of  a  purchasing  department  and  its 
activities.  This  is  presented  in  Chapters  VIII,  IX, 
and  X.  The  remark  with  which  the  author  closes 
his  whole  discussion.  Chapter  XII,  §  8,  is  significant: 
"The  system  to  be  used  for  haiMlling  purchases  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  business  imder  consideration. 
....  Kach  separate  case  must  be  determined  by 
careful  examination  of  its  own  distinct  problems. 
Preference  for  one  system  over  another  depends  upon 
such  matters  as  strength  of  office  force,  quantity  of 
invoices  received,  financial  status,  etc." 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  (lescrij)ti<)n  in  Chapters 
VIII,  IX,  and  X  calls  for  carefid  study.  The  stu- 
dent should  begin  work  in  this  assignment  by  reading 
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through  these  three  chapters,  to  get  a  view  of  the  flow 
of  operations.  He  should  then  take  them  np  in  detail 
to  fix  each  step  in  mind  before  passing  on  to  Chapters 
XI  and  XII. 

Purchasing  Department  Organization  (Chapter  VIII) 

A  brief  outline  characterization  of  the  function  of  the  pur- 
chasing department  in  general  is  made.  One  portion  of  the 
chapter  which  should  be  carefully  studied  is  the  orderly,  con- 
venient, and  brief  enumeration  of  purchasing  department  activi- 
ties in  §  5. 

Purchasing  Department  Routine  (Chapter  IX) 

This  is  a  long  chapter  which  traces  the  purchasing  procedure 
through  its  first  stages  until  the  order  is  placed.  It  should  be 
not  merely  read  through  in  connection  with  Chapters  VIII  and 
X,  but  studied,  item  by  item. 

In  this  careful  second  reading  note  especially: 
§  3.  The  steps  of  the  purchasing  routine. 
5,  6,  and   7.   The   description   of   the   purchase   requisi- 
tion. 
9.   The  description  of  the  purchase  order. 
10.   The  description  of  the  purchase  order  register. 

Purchase    Department    Routine — Continued    (Chapter    X) 
This  chapter  traces  the  later  stages  of  the  purchasing  proc- 
ess— the    handling   of   the    invoice    for   goods    bouglit.      In    the 
student's  careful  second  reading  he  should  notice: 

1.  The  enumeration  of  the  varieties  of  error,  in  connection 
with  invoices,  against  which  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment must  continually  guard. 
•J.  Tlie  description  of  the  leading  mrthjxls  and  devices  for 
recording  and  checking  invoitts  wliich  are  used  in 
purchasing  departments  and  with  which  the  account- 
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ant  who  has  to  build  a  system  needs  to  be  closely 
familiar. 

Purchase  Records  (Chapter  XI) 

This  chapter,  together  with  Chapter  XII,  gives  the  detailed 
discussion  of  accounting  procedure  to  which  the  preceding  three 
chapters  are  introductory.  The  text  should  be  worked  through 
slowly,  step  by  step.  The  object  should  not  be  merely  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  forms  and  metliods,  but  to  realize 
plainly  under  what  conditions  they  are  used  and  how  they 
operate.  This  requires  a  clearly  differentiated  notion  of  what 
each  of  the  ten  forms  of  purchase  records  is  and  the  type  of 
business  to  which  it  is  suitable.  To  visualize  definitely  their 
various  advantages  and  disadvantages,  try  to  apply  these  forms 
for  yourself  to  some  business  with  which  you  are  acquainted. 
Be  sure  to  grasp  the  distinction  between  a  purchase  journal  and 
a  voucher  register.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  refresh  the 
memory  with  the  theory  of  the  subject  by  rereading  Chapter 
XXII,  Volume  I.  Do  not  fail  to  master  the  handy  summary  of 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  voucher  system  in  §  9. 

Purchase  Records — Continued  (Chapter  XII) 

This  is  a  short  but  important  chapter,  which  discusses  de- 
vices for  making  the  purchase  records  more  convenient  and  more 
accurate.  Notice  especially  the  methods  of  handling  returned 
goods  and  allowances,  and  of  correcting  errors  of  computation, 
and  the  like,  which  are  discovered  after  the  regular  entries  have 
been  made. 


Assignment  4 

STORES 

The  subject  matter  here  is  closely  related  to  that 
of  the  last  part  of  Assignment  3.     Once  the  student 
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has  an  orderly  grasp  of  the  flow  of  operations  in  the 
purchasing  department,  he  should  be  able  readily  to 
add  on  the  stores  operations  as  a  continuation  of  the 
process. 

Stores  Systems  (Chapter  XIII) 

In  the  study  of  this  chapter  the  first  aim  should  be  to  obtain 

a  full  and  orderly  view  of  the  operating  activities  in  connection 

with  stores,  in  which  the  accounting  phenomena  originate.     The 

specific  functions  of  the  stores  department  are  set  forth  in  §  6. 

In  his  detailed  study  of  the  chapter  the  student  should  note: 

§  1.   The  two  different  forms  of  stores  organization. 

2.  The  definition  applied  to  the  term  "stores." 

6.  The  enumeration  of  the  four  steps  of  the  stores  de- 

partment's  activity. 

7.  The  space  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  technique 

of  receiving  goods  and  to  descriptions  of  the  ma- 
terials received  record.  Observe  here  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  receiving  certain  sorts  of  materials, 
"goods  returned  from  customers,"  is  deferred  to 
Chapter  XVI,  page  175,  in  connection  with  sales. 

8.  to   11.   The  space  given  to  full  discussion  of  the  stores 

ledger  and  its  advantages,  and  of  the  process  of 
installing  it.  Here  observe  the  handling  of  dupli- 
cate sheets.  Observe  also  that  the  stores  ledger, 
aside  from  other  functions,  serves  as  a  continuous 
inventory. 


Assignment  5 
SALES  RECORDS 

The  treatment  of  sales  is,  on  the  whole,  like  that 
of  purchasing.    The  whole  course  of  procedure  relat- 
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ing  to  sales  is  assembled  and  presented  in  orderly 
form  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  accounting  work 
involved.  Without  a  clear  grasp  of  the  clerical 
routine  through  which  sales  orders  pass  in  different 
types  of  business,  the  reason  for  the  accounting  rec- 
ords and  for  the  method  of  their  handling  Is  unin- 
telligible. 

Sales  matters  relating  to  organization  and  oper- 
ation are  less  easily  differentiated  from  accounting 
matters  than  in  the  case  of  purchasing.  The  student 
should  therefore  first  read  through  all  three  chapters 
of  the  discussion  before  concentrating  on  study  of  the 
details. 

Sales  Department  Organization  (Chapter  XIV) 

Careful  note  should  be  made  of  the  list  of  functions  of  the 
sales  department,  in  §  2. 

As  foundations  for  all  further  study,  the  student  should 
obtain  a  definite  conception  of  the  three  methods  of  retail  sell- 
ing and  of  the  difference  in  organization  of  the  sales  department 
which  each  method  entails,  as  explained  in  §  t.  Then  he  should 
visualize  for  himself  with  equal  definiteness  the  differences  in 
situation  and  methods  between  the  retail  business,  the  whole- 
sale— jobbing — business,  and  the  mail-order  business,  as  sketched 
in  §§4  to  7.  Finally  he  should  study  closely  the  detailed  de- 
scription in  §  8  of  tlie  highly  developed  organization  that  com- 
bines all  three  types. 

Sales  Order  Routine  (Chapter  XV) 

Chapter  XV  takes  up  in  detail  the  first  part  of  the  work 
of  recording  and  accounting  for  sales.  It  traces  the  handling 
by  the  sales  department  of  the  individual  sales  orders  on  which 
the  accounting  for  sales  is  based. 
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Note  carefully  (§1)  that  whereas  the  sales  order  may 
originate  in  three  different  ways,  the  routine  of  handling  it  is 
practically  the  same  for  all  of  them.  It  is  important  to  fix 
carefully  in  mind  the  successive  steps  of  this  routine.  The  stu- 
dent would  do  well  to  follow  through  the  handling  of  sales 
orders  in  various  businesses  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  com- 
paring the  process  with  the  description  liere  given. 

Study  closely  in  particular  the  detailed  description  in  §  6  of 
the  duplicate  copies  of  the  sales  order  and  their  disposition. 

Sales  Records   (Chapter  XVI) 

This  chapter  traces  the  later  steps  in  the  handling  of  sales 
records.     The  matter  presented  is  important. 

The  student  should  observe  that  the  chapter  falls  into  three 
principal  divisions,  as   follows : 

§§    1   to   12.    Methods  of  assembling  the  individual  sales 

orders  described  in  Chapter  XV. 
13  and   14.   Methods  of  recapitulations. 
15   to  21.    Special    j^^'^ses    of    sales    transactions    and 

their  treatment. 

In  studying  the  first  of  these  groups  of  sections,  the  stu- 
dent should  note  that  the  development  of  the  separate  sales 
books  from  the  journal  is  closely  parallel  to  the  development  of 
separate  purchase  books.  He  should  clearly  grasp  the  various 
methods  of  making  out  the  original  record  (§§7  to  10),  as  well 
as  the  differences  between  the  sales  book  of  a  wholesale  con- 
cern and  that  of  a  retailer. 

In  studying  the  special  phases  discussed  in  later  sections, 
close  attention  should  be  given  to  the  details  of  the  technique 
described.  The  remarks  on  returned  sales  in  §  15  should  be 
compared  with  those  in  Chapter  XIII. 

The  subject  of  cash  is  taken  up  fully  in  the  next  assign- 
ment; what  is  said  here  should  be  reviewed  at  that  time.  The 
student   should  differentiate   clearly  the   treatment   involved   in 
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connection  with  sales  on  consignment,  sales  on  approval,  C.  O.  D. 
sales,  instalment  sales,  and  coupon  books. 

After  completing  the  study  of  the  chapter,  the  student 
should  reproduce  from  memory  the  special  forms  required  in 
each  case.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  problem  involved  and 
of  the  information  which  the  records  must  supply  will  enable  the 
student  to  reproduce  the  required  records  with  accuracy  and 
ease. 


Assignment  6 
CASH  RECORDS 

The  four  chapters  here  grouped  together  develop 
the  simple  theory  and  practice  which  underlie  the  use 
of  the  cash  book  as  explained  in  Volume  I,  Chapters 
XVII,  XX,  and  XXVI.  The  fundamental  infor- 
mation in  both  volumes  of  necessity  runs  on  parallel 
lines,  but  the  reason  for  the  use  of  distinct  records  and 
for  the  form  which  their  development  takes  under 
varying  conditions  of  business  is  fully  taken  up  in 
this  volume.  The  subject  may  be  more  profitably 
studied  as  a  whole  if  the  chapters  referred  to  in  Vol- 
ume I  are  reread  in  the  light  of  the  more  detailed 
information  given  in  this  volume. 

General  Cash  Records  (Chapter  XVII) 

This  chapter  as  a  whole  amplifies  the  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  the  cash  journal  as  presented  in  Volume  I,  Chapter 
XVII.  Particular  attention  should  be  devoted  to  §§4  and  9. 
The  essentials  of  a  cash  system  as  explained  in  §  4  cover  certain 
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rules  of  procedure  in  handling  cash.  These  rules  should  in- 
variably be  followed  if  the  clerical  work  is  to  be  done  with 
accuracy  and  dispatch;  but  in  the  business  where  trial  balances 
seldom  balance,  where  the  bookkeeper  spends  hours  in  recon- 
ciling his  bank  balance,  or  where  the  cashier  finds  his  cash  fre- 
quently "short"  or  "over,"  these  essential  rules  of  procedure  are 
more  often  ignored  than  observed.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
in  the  small  business  where  to  handle  cash  in  the  way  described 
seems  to  many  business  men  mere  "red-tape."  Everyday  ac- 
counting experience,  however,  proves  that  it  pays  in  time, 
trouble,  and  money  to  handle  cash  transactions  in  a  methodical 
way  such  as  tliat  described  in  §  4. 

The  differences  in  procedure  caused  by  the  different  treat- 
ment of  cash  discounts  described  on  page  198  are  always  a  cause 
of  mental  confusion  to  the  student  especially  when  the  books  are 
to  be  closed  and  the  cash  journal  columns  are  posted  to  the 
ledger.  No  one  method  is  more  generally  employed  than  another, 
and  commercial  usage  requires  that  the  accountant  be  conversant 
with  all  three  methods.  To  acquire  equal  facility  in  their  use, 
practice  work  is  necessary  such  as  that  furnished  by  the  keep- 
ing of  different  sets  of  books. 

General  Cash  Records  (Chapter  XVIII) 

In  the  study  of  the  practical  and  constructive  side  of  ac- 
counting represented  by  the  use  of  special  forms  and  records 
designed  for  special  purposes,  there  is  only  one  way  in  wliich 
the  design  of  a  particular  form  and  the  method  of  its  use  or 
operation  can  be  remembered.  The  form  should  be  drawn  from 
memory,  and  a  number  of  entries  should  be  made  on  the  records 
sufficient  to  impress  its  ruling  on  the  mind.  For  instance,  in  the 
study  of  this  and  other  chapters  where  the  rulings  of  the  jour- 
nals and  other  forms  are  shown,  the  illustrative  cash  book  entries 
on  pages  285  and  286  of  Volume  I  should  be  entered  on  all 
records  designed  for  the  recording  of  casli  transactions.  There- 
fore, the  practice  work  on  this  and  the  preceding  chapter  should 
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include  the  drawing  of  the  forms  shown  on  pages  199,  202,  and 
208,  and  the  entry  of  the  above  transactions  on  those  forms,  A 
comparison  of  the  different  forms  and  headings  used  for  like 
transactions,  for  tl»e  purpose  of  noting  their  differences  and  the 
reason  for  these  differences,  is  a  valuable  method  of  study. 

Further  rules  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  handling  of  cash 
items,  as  given  in  §  6,  should  be  noted.  In  reading  the  explana- 
tion of  the  development  of  a  particular  form  of  ruling,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  variations  should  be  studied  in  conjunction  with 
the  scrutiny  of  the  new  type  of  record,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
differences  in  the  arrangement  of  the  columns  should  be  men- 
tally formulated.  This  kind  of  analytical  reasoning  coupled 
with  the  reproduction  of  the  forms  from  memory  will  enable  you 
to  acquire  a  valuable  mastery  of  the  theory  which  governs  the 
use  of  different  accounting  records.  A  good  explanation  of  the 
use  of  the  voucher  check  is  given  in  §  7.  Many  bookkeepers  and 
business  men  receive  such  checks  in  ordinary  business  practice 
without  understanding  the  reason   for  their  use. 

Petty  Cash  Records  (Chapter  XIX) 

This  brief  chapter  is  a  development  of  §  15  in  Chapter  XX, 
Volume  I.  As  practice  work  on  this  chapter,  rule  the  petty 
cash  books  shown  on  page  219,  enter  a  dozen  or  more  fictitious  or 
supposititious  items  on  the  form,  total  the  columns  and  make  the 
necessary  journal  entry. 

Miscellaneous  Cash  Records  (Chapter  XX) 

The  cash  journal  illustrated  and  described  in  the  opening 
sections  of  this  chapter  is  suited  to  those  business  conditions 
where  numerous  cash  payments  are  made  for  merchandise  pur- 
chases which  are  departmentalized.  Its  advantages  are  that 
it  gives  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  cash  payments  than  is 
afforded  by  the  use  of  any  other  type  of  cash  book.  Section  5 
should  be  closely  studied  in  conjunction  with  Chapter  XXII, 
§  18.     The  remaining  sections  call  for  no  special  comment  other 
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than  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Forms  53,  54,  and  55  are 
merely  illustrative  of  the  use  of  special  records  for  special 
needs. 


Assignment  7 
MAIN  BOOKS— JOURNAL  AND  LEDGER 

The  three  chapters  here  grouped  together,  after 
summarizing  the  theory  of  the  journal  and  the  ledger 
as  explained  in  detail  in  Volume  I,  carry  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  development  of  the  journal  and  ledger 
entries  through  to  their  more  complicated  forms.  It 
is  impossible,  within  the  pages  of  a  single  book,  to 
explain  and  illustrate  all  types  of  journals  and 
ledgers  as  well  as  the  variations  from  those  types 
which  are  used  in  actual  business  practice.  The  ex- 
amples here  given  have  been  selected  because  they 
explain  the  general  principles  underlying  the  develop- 
ment of  the  more  complicated  forms,  and  because  they 
are  those  most  commonly  met  with  in  business  ac- 
counting. 

The  Journal  (Chapter  XXI") 

The  two  opening  sections  of  this  chapter  recapitulate  in 
condensed  form  the  information  in  Volume  I,  Chapter  XV.  The 
gist  of  the  matter  is  contained  in  the  chart  of  books  of  original 
entry  (Form  57),  which  chart  is  worth  study.  Special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  §  3  which  makes  clear  the  present-day  func- 
tion of  the  general  journal  and  the  reason  for  its  very  limited 
use. 

As  a  business  grows  in  size  and  its  account  classification 
extends,  the  mistake  uf  posting  to  the  wrong  account  is  one  that 
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needs  to  be  guarded  against,  especially  when  a  number  of  book- 
keepers are  employed  who  do  their  work  largely  in  a  mechanical 
fashion.  The  journal  voucher  is  a  simple  modern  device  to  facili- 
tate accurate  posting,  and  a  device  which  is  rapidly  growing  in 
favor.  It  serves  its  purpose  by  telling  the  bookkeeper  what 
accounts  to  debit  and  what  to  credit.  Anything  which  does 
this  is  a  journal  voucher,  no  matter  in  what  form  it  may  appear. 
The  form  on  page  235  is  intended  to  illustrate  general  principles 
rather  than  the  kind  of  record  that  is  commonly  used. 

Study  carefully  the  theory  of  the  use  of  journals  of  three 
or  more  columns  as  explained  in  §§  6  and  7.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  the  use  of  a  journal  containing  a  dozen  or  more 
columns  as  applies  to  the  use  of  one  containing  three  columns. 
Every  controlling  account  and  subsidiary  ledger  requires  its  own 
column  in  the  journal  for  the  collection  and  classification  of  the 
transactions  to  be  posted  therein. 

As  practice  work  on  this  chapter,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
six-column  journal  shown  on  page  242  be  reproduced  from 
memory,  as  well  as  the  cash,  the  purchases,  and  the  sales  jour- 
nals, and  that  the  illustrative  entries  in  Volume  I,  pages  329  to 
331,  be  entered  in  their  respective  journals  and  the  totals  pre- 
pared for  posting  to  the  ledger. 

The  Ledger  (Chapter  XXII) 

No  section  of  this  chapter  can  be  singled  out  as  requiring 
more  detailed  study  than  any  other.  The  contents  as  a  whole 
should  be  slowly  assimilated.  The  practice  work  in  Review 
Questions  4  and  6  will  serve  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  reason 
for  the  particular  entry.  In  studying  the  different  rulings,  try 
to  think  of  types  of  business  transactions  which  require  each 
kind  of  ledger  ruling  for  their  most  convenient  handling. 

The  discussion  of  the  private  ledger  in  §  18  will  thoroughly 
test  your  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  double  entry.  If  you  can 
grasp  the  explanation  and  visualize  in  your  mind  the  method  of 
opening  and  operating  a  private  ledger,  you  may   be   assured 
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that  your  accounting  knowledge  is  thorough  and  that  you  are 
building  on  a  sure  foundation.  If  you  cannot,  then  the  illustra- 
tion given  below  will  make  the  matter  clear  to  you.  In  studying 
the  illustration,  visualize  the  postings  to  the  different  accounts. 


General   Ledger   Trial   Balance    (After   Closing)' 


Cash    

Special    Deposits 

Investments    

Customers   

Inventory  of  Mdse .... 
Furniture  and  Fixtures 
Plant   and    Equipment. 

Patents    

Drawings     


.$  3,550.00 
.  5,000.00 
.  4,000.00 
.  17,340.00 
.  5,000.00 
1,500.00 
.  10,000.00 
,  10,000.00 
.     2,250.00 


$58,640.00 


Notes    Payable    $  2,500.00 

Accounts    Payable 11,840.00 

Wages    Payable 300.00 

Mortgage   Payable 3,500.00 

Capital   40,500.00 


$58,640.00 


General  Ledger  Trial  Balance  (After  Closing)  f 


Cash    $  3,550.00 

Customers   17,340.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures.  1,500.00 
Plant  and  Equipment..  10,000.00 
Patents    10,000.00 


$42,390.00 


Notes  Payable $  2,500.00 

Accounts    Payable 11,840.00 

Wages    Payable 300.00 

Private    Ledger    Control 
Account    27,750.00 


^2,390.00 


Private  Ledger  Trial  Balance  (After  Closing) 


Special    Deposits $  5,000.00 

Investments    4,000.00 

Inventory   of   Mdse 5,000.00 

Drawings     2,250.00 

General   ledger   Control 
Account   27,750.00 


$44,000.00 


Mortgage   Payable $  3,500.00 

Capital    *. 40,500.00 


$W,000.00 


•  On  the  assumption  that  there   is  no  private  ledger, 
t  On  the  assumption   that  a  private   ledger   is  kept. 
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Classification  of"  Accounts  (Chapter  XXIII) 

Sections  1  and  2  are  introductory  to  the  theory  of  the  sub- 
ject in  §  3.  In  the  study  of  the  examples  of  classification  sys- 
tems from  page  273  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  you  should  memo- 
rize the  classification  shown  on  pages  273  to  276.  This  is  much 
easier  than  at  first  appears.  The  main  headings  of  assets  and 
liabilities  suggest  the  group  headings  of  fixed,  current,  deferred, 
and  so  on ;  the  group  headings  suggest  the  subdivisions ;  and  the 
subdivisions  indicate  the  titles  of  the  accounts  thai  fall  within 
them.  Half  an  hour's  study  and  two  or  three  attempts  to  re- 
produce the  list  should  be  sufficient  to  impress  on  the  mind  the 
names  of  the  majority  of  the  accounts  and  their  classification. 
The  more  elaborate  classifications  beginning  on  page  277 
are  presented  for  reference  purposes,  also  for  detailed  study. 

After  completing  your  reading  of  this  chapter,  turn  to  Vol- 
ume V,  Problem  35,  and  work  out  the  classification  of  the  ac- 
counts shown  in  the  trial  balance  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  this  chapter.  Then  compare  the  result  with 
the  solution  to  the  problem  which  presents  an  alternative  method. 


Assignment  8    • 

STATEMENTS 

As  the  subject  under  this  heading  is  completely 
covered  in  Volume  I,  Chapters  IX  to  XIV,  and  in 
Volume  IV,  Part  IV,  the  discussion  here  is  limited 
to  the  essential  and  elementary  information  required 
to  complete  the  unity  of  this  volume. 

Statements  (Chapter  XXIV) 

The  important  points  in  this  chapter  that  have  not  been 
touched  upon  in  Volume  I  and  to  which  in  consequence  special 
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attention  should  be  devoted,  are  those  in  §§  6  to  9.  As  examples 
of  comparative,  cumulative,  and  graphic  statements  will  be  found 
in  Volumes  III  and  IV,  the  present  chapter  requires  little  more 
than  a  careful  reading  and  the  marking  on  the  margin  of  the 
points  to  be  memorized. 


Assignment  9 
EXPENSE  EXPENDITURES 

Chapters  XXV  and  XXVI  in  this  assignment  of 
work  cover  the  method  of  accounting  for  expenditures 
under  the  three  designated  heads  on  the  books  of  a 
concern  which  buys  merchandise  for  resale.  Chapter 
XXVII  discusses  a  method  of  controlling  expense, 
which  increases  in  its  importance  as  a  business  grows 
in  size. 

Expense  (Chapter  XXV) 

The  accounting  theory  in  this  chapter  is  comparatively 
simple  and  summarizes  the  current  practice  of  commercial  houses. 
A  more  detailed  discussion  of  various  methods  of  accounting  for 
expense  will  be  found  in  Volume  III.  The  attention  of  the 
student  is  drawn  to  one  important  point  in  Chapter  XXV, 
namely,  that  the  expenses  of  the  purchasing  department  are 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold,  whereas  administrative  and 
selling  expense  are  treated  as  deductions  from  gross  profits. 

Labor  and  Salaries  (Chapter  XXVI) 

The  information  in  this  chapter  is  included  for  the  sake  of 
completeness  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  do  not 
intend  to  make  a  special   study   of  cost   accounting.      As   cost 
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accounting,  however,  is  somewhat  related  to  general  accounting, 
this  chapter  should  be  read  carefully. 

The  Budget  (Chapter  XXVII) 

The  information  here  relates  to  financial  policy  and  does 
not  concern  the  keeping  of  any  special  accounting  records.  The 
expenditures  of  preceding  periods  form  the  basis  of  the  budget 
for  the  current  period,  due  provision  being  made  for  changes  in 
policy  and  operations.  To  the  student  or  business  man  it  is  sug- 
gestive of  means  of  controlling  expenditures  rather  than  de- 
scriptive of  the  concrete  methods  to  be  employed.  The  actual 
methods  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  problem  which  every  business 
must  solve  in  its  own  way. 


Assignment  10 
MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS 

The  special  records  and  the  office  devices  de- 
scribed in  these  two  chapters  are  so  frequently  met 
with  in  ordinary  business  practice  that  a  knowledge 
of  their  scope  and  use  is  information  with  which  every 
accountant  should  be  familiar. 

Special  Records  (Chapter  XXVIII) 

Either  a  notes  register  or  notes  journal  in  one  form  or 
another  is  a  part  of  the  bookkeeping  records  in  practically  every 
business  in  which  note  transactions  are  at  all  numerous.  Part  of 
the  practice  work  on  this  chapter  should  include  the  drawing  of 
Forms  76  and  77  from  memory,  and  the  entry  thereon  of  the 
illustrative  transactions  given  in  Volume  I,  Chapter  XXVIII, 
§2. 

Study  and  compare  the  ruling  of  Form  78  with  that  of  Form 
74  (page  258).     The  difference  between  the  two  forms  is  that 
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the  corporation  stock  ledger  is  a  subsidiary  book  controlled  by 
the  Capital  Stock  account  in  the  general  ledger,  whereas  the 
corporation  stock  book  serves  as  a  journalizing  record  for  the 
assembling  of  the  totals  to  be  posted  to  the  ledger.  Forms  79 
to  82  are  records  devised  for  journalizing  purposes  and  they 
should  be  studied  from  this  angle.  Compile  mentally  the  journal 
entry  to  be  made  for  the  posting  of  the  data  accumulated  on 
these  supplementary  records.  In  studying  these  records  it 
should  never  be  overlooked  that  where  any  form  serves  as  a 
record  of  original  entry  it  fulfils  the  purposes  of  a  journal  from 
which  entry  may  be  made  on  the  regular  journal  or,  if  postings 
are  numerous,  direct  to  the  ledger.  Forms  84  and  85  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate  general  principles  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
commit  their  special  rulings  to  memory.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  noted  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  reproduce  any  special 
form  or  devise  a  new  form  for  a  special  purpose  when  the  kind 
of  information  to  be  recorded  and  the  purpose  it  is  to  fulfil  are 
known. 

Mechanical  Aids  (Chapter  XXIX) 

This  chapter  consists   of  general   information  and   requires 
merely  a  careful  reading. 


Assignment  11 
SPECIAL    SYSTEMS 

The  three  chapters  discussed  below  cover  the  spe- 
cial points  in  retail,  wholesale,  branch,  and  mail- 
order accounting  which  necessitates  the  use  either  of 
distinctive  books  of  original  entry  or  of  distinctive 
accounting  methods.  The  operation  of  agency  and 
branch  accounting,  while  simple  in  theory,  becomes 
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complicated  in  practice  because  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  two  sets  of  records  which  must  "tie  up"  or 
articulate  with  each  other. 

Retail  and  Wholesale  Accounting  (Chapter  XXX) 

For  practice  work  on  this  chapter,  construct  the  cash  book 
sheet  described  in  §  8,  and  the  purchase  journal  and  notes  pay- 
able register  in  §  9.  Enter  on  these  records  a  number  of  sup- 
posititious transactions,  total  them,  and  journalize  the  totals 
for  ledger  entry  purposes. 

Agencies  and  Branches  (Chapter  XXXI) 

This  chapter  calls  for  methodical  and  patient  study.  For 
practice  work  in  the  operation  of  agency  and  branch  accounts, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  accounts  referred  to  be  constructed  and 
a  number  of  imaginary  transactions  be  journalized  and  posted 
therein.  This  will  help  to  impress  the  procedure  on  the  mind 
and  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Problems  37  and  tl 
in  Volume  V.  These  may  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  theory  of 
the  subject  is  mastered. 

Mail-Order  Accounting  (Chapter  XXXII) 

The  general  procedure  of  mail-order  accounting  does  not 
materially  differ  from  ordinary  accounting  practice,  the  chief 
distinction  lying  in  the  ruling  of  the  cash  book  as  shown  on  page 
394.  This  form  should  be  carefully  studied  and  a  mental  analy- 
sis should  be  made  of  the  reasons  for  the  special  records  used. 


Assignment  12 
SPECIAL    SYSTEMS    (Continued) 

The  three  special  systems  in  this  group  have  dis- 
tinctive features  of  their  own.    One  engaged  in  ordi- 
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nary  business  may  never  have  occasion  to  handle  this 
particular  kind  of  accounting,  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  methods  employed  is  required  by  the  candidate 
for  a  C.  P.  A.  examination. 

Professional  Accounts  (Chapter  XXXIII) 

The  distinctive  features  of  most  special  systems  of  account- 
ing are  seen  in  the  ruling  of  the  cash  book  and  in  the  kinds  of 
records  kept  as  books  of  original  entry.  The  careful  study  and 
memorization  of  these  records  will  usually  suffice  to  give  the 
student  a  working  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  the  particular 
type  of  accounting  to  which  the  records  are  applied. 

Estate  Accounting  (Chapter  XXXIV) 

Estate  accounting  is  a  highly  specialized  branch.  One  pecu- 
liarity is  the  form  of  statement  which  the  executor  is  required  bj' 
law  to  furnish.  The  study  of  the  form  shown  on  page  411  in 
conjunction  with  the  text  will  give  the  student  an  insight  into 
the  special  features  of  this  brancli  of  accounting  work. 

Stock  Brokers'  Accounts  (Chapter  XXXV) 

The  distinctive  features  of  this  type  of  accounting  are  seen 
in  the  use  of  the  blotter  (Form  109)  and  in  the  operation  of 
Long  and  Short  accounts.  This  system  of  account-keeping 
seems  complicated  and  puzzling  until  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
actions and  the  usages  which  govern  them  are  clearly  under- 
stood. Therefore,  the  exj)lanation  of  the  principles  which  govern 
stock  exchange  transactions  should  be  studied  carefully. 


Assignment  13 
MISCELLANEOUS    SYSTEMS 

Of  the  five  remaining  chapters  of  this  book,  the 
first  three  take  up  the  distinctive  features  of  certain 
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special  systems,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  requisite  to 
round  out  the  education  of  the  accountant.  Chap- 
ters XXXIX  and  XL  serve  as  an  introduction  to, 
and  a  review  of,  the  field  of  cost  accounting,  and  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  the  cost  accounting  of  a 
manufacturing  business  and  the  financial  accounting 
of  a  trading  concern  which  analyzes  the  cost  of  goods 
sold.  The  final  chapter  in  the  book  needs  careful 
study.  The  principles  and  methods  involved  in  no 
way  differ  in  their  fundamentals  from  those  explained 
in  Volume  III. 


Volume  III 
Cost  Accounting 


ASSIGNMENTS  FOR  VOLUME  III 

Assignment  1 
GENERAL   PRINCIPLES 

This  volume  requires  from  the  reader  a  new  point 
of  view.  The  other  volumes  of  the  series  dealing  with 
general  accounting  draw  their  illustrations  mainly 
from  mercantile  transactions.  This  volume  on  cost 
accoimting  is  concerned  more  particularly  with  in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

Chapters  I  and  II  lay  down  the  general  principles 
of  cost  accounting,  and  indicate  its  place  in  modern 
business.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  technique  of 
the  subject. 

Cost  Accounting  in  Modern  Business  (Chapter  I) 

This  chapter  can  be  studied  section  by  section,  inasmuch 
as  an  understanding  of  one  section  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  the 
understanding  of  tlie  others. 

Elements  and  Principles  of  Cost  Accounting  (Chapter  II) 
Several  classifications  of  costs  are  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
Note  the  threefold  classification  given  in  §  1.  Tlie  most  im- 
portant point  to  be  gained  from  the  chapter  is  probably  the 
relation  between  the  classification  of  costs  into  direct  and  in- 
direct, and  tlie  accuracy  of  the  cost  figures. 

Note  that  expenses  as  indicated  by  the  chart  on  page  21 
are  numerous  and  are  classified  into  two  comprehensive  groups. 
While  tlie  author  mentions  in  this  chapter  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tributing expenses,  you  will  not  fully  appreciate  this  point  until 
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you  have  concluded  the  reading  of  the  later  chapters  which  deal 
with  expense  distribution. 

Observe  the  need  for  prompt  presentation  and  compilation 
of  costs.     This  calls  for  a  short  cost  period. 

Before  leaving  this  chapter,  classify  costs  according  to  the 
different  methods  there  discussed  and  give  examples  of  each 
type.  Do  this  after  studying  §  8  but  do  not  refer  to  it  when 
making  your  classifications. 


Assignment  2 
COST    ACCOUNTING    PROCEDURE   IN    GENERAL 

The  function  of  this  assignment  is  to  present  a 
well-rounded  view  of  the  mechanism  with  which  cost 
accounting  operates  before  taking  up  the  detail  of 
procedure.  The  student  should  first  examine  care- 
fully the  table  of  contents  for  Parts  I  and  II  in  order 
to  get  a  proper  perspective  and  an  idea  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  groups  of  chapters.  Then  Chapters 
III,  IV,  and  V  should  be  read  straight  through. 
After  this  first  general  reading,  go  back  and  study 
each  chapter,  section  by  section,  noting  what  each 
successive  step  in  the  procedure  contributes.  These 
chapters  should  be  read  again  after  finishing  Chapter 
XXIII,  to  make  sure  that  he  understands  clearly 
the  relation  between  the  steps  of  the  detail  technique. 

Routine  of  Cost  Accounting  (Chapter  III) 

This  is  a  chapter  of  details  from  which  emerges  the  impor- 
tant point  that  the  detailed  accounting  practice  varies  in  differ- 
ent plants,  even  in  the  same  line  of  industry. 
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Note  the  function  of  authorization  and  numbering  of  pro- 
duction and  standing  orders.  Study  the  contents  of  the  sample 
production  order  on  page  32.  A  knowledge  of  what  a  form 
should  contain  is  more  important  than  a  knowledge  of  its  arrange- 
ment, since  you  will  have  to  devise  forms  to  fit  the  circumstances 
in  each  individual  "engagement"  you  undertake. 

Note  the  function  and  contents  of  the  material  requisition 
and  time  ticket.  Study  §  5  very  carefully.  Remember  that  costs 
other  than  prime  costs  are  distributed  first  to  departments  and 
then  to  products  passing  through  the  departments.  The  details 
of  such  distribution  through  the  medium  of  "Expense  Distribu- 
tion Sheets"  will  be  explained  in  later  chapters.  Note  at  this 
time  the  contents  of  these  sheets,  the  sources  of  entries  therein, 
and  who  fills  them  out.  Since  all  costs  are  entered  and  sum- 
marized on  cost  sheets  in  a  job  order  factory,  they  should  be 
studied  with  care. 

Cost  Accounting  Methods — Simple  Products  (Chapter  IV) 

Summarize  the  steps  involved  in  calculating  the  unit  conver- 
sion cost.  The  job  order  and  process  methods  may  be  used  con- 
currently in  a  given  plant  as  described  in  §  5.  The  foundry  is  a 
familiar  illustration  of  the  job  cost  system. 

Cost    Accounting    Methods — Compound    Products     (Ch.\p- 
TER  V) 

Chapter  IV  dealt  with  the  job  cost  system  of  accounting  as 
applied  to  products  which  require  only  one  class  of  raw  ma- 
terial. A  more  complex  procedure  which  is  needed  when  more 
than  one  class  of  material  is  involved  is  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 

Production  orders  not  only  authorize  production  but  also 
serve  sometimes  as  a  collecting  vehicle  for  costs  applicable  to 
the  order.     (See  §§  2  and  3.) 

Be  able  to  describe  the  three  copies  of  the  combined  produc- 
tion order  and  cost  sheet  (Form  8)  and  to  list  their  main  con- 
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tents.  Study  the  three  purposes  of  coupon  orders.  Note  also 
how  production  can  be  traced  by  means  of  these  orders. 

Summarize  the  steps  in  scheduling  production  under  the 
coupon  order  method  of  production  (see  §  5).  Note  particularly 
the  function  of  the  "Day's  Work  Sheet." 

Study  the  dififerent  reasons  for  cliarging  leather  to  shoes 
at  an  average  price  rather  than  at  actual  cost.  Be  sure  to  get 
the  point  that  differences  between  actual  and  estimated  cost 
must  be  traced  and  accounted  for.  Write  out  the  technique  of 
the  "Loss  and  Gain  on  Estimate"  account.  Note  also  that  these 
differences  have  a  bearing  on  the  problem  of  fixing  a  selling 
price  and  the  problem  of  waste. 

In  connection  witli  §  7  you  will  find  it  profitable  to  set  down 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  estimating  systems  in  con- 
nection with  various  industries. 

In  §  8  the  main  point  is  the  reason  for  keeping  separate 
costs  for  the  component  parts  of  a  finished  product. 


Assignment  3 

RELATION   BETWEEN    GENERAL   LEDGER   AND 
COST   ACCOUNTS 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  assignment  is  to  em- 
phasize the  point  already  touched  in  Chapter  I,  that 
any  system  of  cost  records  must  "tie  up"  with  the 
general  records,  and  that  the  tie-up  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  controlling  accounts.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  control  costs  unless  this  is  done.  The 
student  should  review  in  this  connection  Vohime  I, 
Chapter  XXIV,  and  apply  the  principles  there  pre- 
sented to  the  new  task  now  confronting  him. 
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The  correlation  of  controlling  accounts  with  sub- 
sidiary records  is  more  difficult  in  connection  with  a 
cost  system  than  in  connection  with  a  system  of  gen- 
eral accounts.  For  example,  the  tie-up  of  the  Raw 
Materials  controlling  account — a  cost  account — with 
stock  records  is  more  difficult  than  the  tie-up  of 
Accouiits  Receivable — a  commercial  account — with 
the  customers  ledger. 

Financial  and  Cost  Accounts  (Chapter  VI) 

Inasmuch  as  general  ledger  and  cost  accounts  are  operated 
concurrently,  the  relation  between  the  two  must  now  be  clearly 
understood.  The  actual  tie-up  between  general  ledger  and  cost 
accounts  is  accomplished  by  controlling  accounts,  as  here  ex- 
plained. The  place  of  perpetual  inventories  in  tying  up  cost 
records  with  the  general  accounts  is  discussed  in  §§  4  and  5. 

You  should  be  able  to  explain  in  detail  the  arrangement  and 
functions  of  the  stores  ledger,  cost  ledger,  and  stock  ledger, 
since  these  are  three  of  the  most  important  records  in  any  cost 
system.  Since  the  cost  ledger  is  really  a  file  of  current  job 
sheets,  a  form  of  it  does  not  appear  here  because  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  III. 

For  practice  work  on  this  chapter,  draw  up  three  skeleton 
ledger  accounts  with  hypothetical  figures  for  the  following  con- 
trolling accounts: 

1.  Stores 

2.  VVork  in  Process 
;j.   Finished  Goods 

You  should  in  no  event  proceed  witn  your  reading  until  you 
thoroughly  understand  the  content  and  operation  of  the  above 
accounts — and  how  they  control  the  detailed  cost  records. 
Notice    also    tliat    the    amounts    in    those    accounts    are    checked 
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against  physical  inventories  before  the  inventory  figures  to  be 
entered  in  the  balance  sheet  are  determined  upon. 

Entries  to  General  I>edoer  Controlling  Accounts   (Chap- 
ter VII) 

In  this  chapter  the  detailed  technique  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  general  ledger  controlling  accounts  is  ex- 
plained. In  some  places  the  technique  of  the  subsidiary  cost 
records  is  discussed  where  such  discussion  assists  in  understand- 
ing the  controlling  accounts. 

Study  particularly  in  §  1  the  method  of  charging  purchase 
to  the  Raw  Material  controlling  accounts  and  stock  records 
(subsidiary  records).  Notice  how  the  agreement  between  these 
two  classes  of  data  is  maintained,  and  that  inward  freight  is 
charged  to  both  of  the  above  classes  of  records. 

After  the  Raw  Material  account  the  controlling  account 
next  opened  and  operated  is  that  for  work  in  process.  The 
points  to  be  studied  in  this  connection  are: 

1.  The  items  that  make  up  the  account. 

2.  The  original  sources  from  which  these  items  come. 

3.  How    corresponding    entries    are    made    in    subsidiary 

records. 

Observe  that  the  items  in  each  Work  in  Process  account  con- 
sist of: 

1.  Inventories 

2.  Materials 

3.  Labor 

4.  Overhead 

Material  and  labot  can  be  charged  directly  to  Work  in  Process 
accounts,  but  overhead  is  distributed  to  departments,  work  in 
process,  and  cost  sheets  through  department  overhead  rates. 
The  detailed  technique  of  such  distribution  is  discussed  in  later 
chapters. 
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The  next  controlling  account  to  be  used  is  the  Finished 
Goods  account.  Note  how  it  is  built  up.  Be  sure  to  remember 
that  sales  of  finished  goods  are  credited  to  Finished  Goods 
account  at  cost  rather  than  sales  price. 

Indirect  Expense  Account  (Chapter  VIII) 

Section  I  summarizes  the  steps  in  recording  indirect  expense. 
Since  books  are  usually  kept  on  an  accrual  basis,  all  expenses 
applicable  to  a  current  period  must  be  recorded  whether  or  not 
they  have  been  paid  in  cash.  Examples  of  such  expenses  dis- 
cussed in  §  2  are  depreciation,  rent,  insurance,  and  taxes.  Ex- 
penses may  be  prepaid.  These  expenses  are  of  two  kinds  (see 
§  3).     Study  the  method  of  booking  such  charges. 

Closing  the  Controlling  Cost  Accounts  (Chapter  IX) 

Study  the  journal  entries  which  affect  the  controlling  ac- 
counts. Note  the  points  of  divergence  between  the  job  order 
and  process  systems.  Without  reference  to  the  text,  draw  up 
similar  journal  entries,  using  hypothetical  figures. 

After  this  is  done,  balances  appear  in  certain  of  these 
accounts.  Be  able  to  name  these  accounts.  You  should  under- 
stand the  reason  for  the  absence  of  balances  in  the  non-produc- 
tive department  accounts,  and  the  method  of  adjusting  the  bal- 
ances in  the  productive  department  accounts. 


Assignment  4 

GENERAL  PROCEDURE  IN  ACCOUNTING  FOR 
MATERIALS 

This  assignment  discusses  with  some  detail  the 
first  principal  class  of  costs,  namely,  materials.  It 
should  be  studied  very  closelv.    The  records  here  de- 
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scribed — the  stock  record  in  particular — constitute  a 
portion  of  the  basic  records  in  a  cost  system. 

Accounting  for  stores  cannot  be  done  properly 
unless  there  is  a  proper  stores  organization  and  a 
proper  lay-out  for  the  stores  department.  It  is  an- 
other instance  of  the  close  relation  of  cost  accounting 
and  management  of  which  the  student  should  never 
lose  sight  in  his  work. 

To  handle  this  assignment  successfully  it  will  be 
well  to  review  not  merely  the  discussion  of  elements 
of  cost  in  Chapter  II,  but  also  the  discussion  of  pur- 
chasing stores  in  Volume  II,  Chapters  VIII  to  XIII. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  accounting  for 
direct  materials,  here  treated,  and  for  direct  labor, 
treated  in  Assignment  6,  will  prove  much  easier  to 
master  than  the  accounting  for  burden  to  be  dis- 
cussed further  on. 

Stores  and  the  Stores  Department  (Chapter  X) 

This  chapter  is  the  beginning  of  a  more  detailed  discussion 
of  cost  accounting.  It  considers  the  first  big  cost  of  a  manu- 
factured product,  namely,  materials  or  stores. 

Stores  Accounting  and  Records  (Chapter  XI) 

The  last  chapter  emphasized  the  needs  of  stores-rooms  and 
adequate  stock  records  for  the  control  of  stores.  This  chapter 
deals  with  the  accounting  and  records  for  stores. 

You  should  understand  the  reasons  (presented  in  §  2)  why 
close  accuracy  in  stores  accounting  must  be  insisted  on.  The 
technique  of  stock-recording  also  is  important.  Do  not  proceed 
in  your  study  until  you  have  mastered  it.  Note  that  stock  rec- 
ords usually  show  not  only  quantities  but  also  values  of  stores 
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receipts,  issues,  and  balances  (§3),  although  sometimes  only 
quantities  are  shown. 

After  studying  §  10,  close  your  book  and  write  out  the 
procedure  of  handling  issued  stores. 

The  main  points  to  remember  in  §  1 1  are : 

1 .  The  technique  of  recording  material  returned  to  vendor. 

2.  The  two  records  made  for  material  returned  to  stores- 

rooms    from    the    factory,    namely,    stores    returned 
memos  and  stores   returned  book. 

Make  a  list  of  the  reasons  for  discrepancies  between  stores 
controlling  accounts  and  stores  records ;  and  perpetual  inven- 
tories and  physical  inventories.  What  accounting  entries  are 
made  to  adjust  these  discrepancies.'' 


Assignment  5 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  IN  ACCOUNTING  FOR 
MATERIALS 

The  preceding  assignment  dealt  with  accounting 
for  stores  which  might  be  appHed  to  any  organization. 
This  assignment  treats  of  special  problems  which 
arise  in  accounting  for  materials  peculiar  to  certain 
types  of  industries.  Almost  as  perplexing  at  times 
as  the  accounting  for  burden  is  the  handling  of  these 
special  problems  discussed  in  Chapter  XII.  For 
example,  the  matter  of  by-product  accounting  pre- 
sents an  extremely  difficult  point. 

The  student  should  allow  himself  plenty  of  time 
to  master  this  assignment,  studying  and  digesting  it 
through  patient  application  to  concrete  instances. 
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A  thorough  understanding  of  the  matter  pre- 
sented here  will  not  only  give  you  a  ready  command 
of  the  technicalities  of  stock-recording,  hut  will  also 
assist  you  materially  in  solving  problems  of  a  differ- 
ent sort. 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  discussion  in  Chap- 
ter XIII,  you  might  well  try  your  hand  at  working 
out  a  classification  of  stores  for  one  or  two  industries 
with  which  you  are  familiar. 

Stores  Problems  (Chapter  XII) 

Two  points  are  emphasized  by  §  2 :  ( 1 )  the  three  ways  of 
pricing  requisitions,  and  (2)  the  conditions  under  which  each 
one  of  the  three  methods  is  applicable.  Changes  in  the  weiglit 
or  volume  of  materials  after  purchase  must  be  considered  before 
charging  material  consumed.  The  methods  of  charging  in  such 
cases,  noted  in  §  3,  should  be  completely  understood. 

Wastes  of  materials  must  also  be  recorded,  and  prevented  if 
possible.  In  order  to  check  unnecessary  Avaste,  standards  of 
material  consumption  should  be  set.  The  importance  of  stand- 
ards not  only  of  material  consumption  but  also  of  labor  and 
burden  consumption  cannot  be  exaggerated  because  the  measure 
of  current  accomplishments  can  be  determined  in  no  other  way. 

In  §  5  note  the  function  of  the  spoilage  account,  and  the 
replacement  order.  Although  there  are  various  ways  of  treat- 
ing defective  and  spoiled  material,  such  material  is  usually 
handled  as  an  overhead  item. 

Note  that  tlie  accounting  for  scrap  "depends  on  whether  or 
not  the  scrap  is  of  sufficient  value  to  affect  appreciably  the  cost 
of  the  product." 

The  proper  accounting  for  by-products  depends  primarily 
on  the  nature  of  the  by-product  and  the  proportion  of  its  value 
to  the  main  product. 
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Classification  of  Stores  (Chapter  XIII) 

In  §  1  note  the  reason  for  the  cost  accountant's  interest  in 
the  subject  of  stores  classification.  Stores  must  be  classified 
and  symbolized  in  some  way,  if  proper  cost  records  are  to  be 
kept.  The  necessity  for  this  and  its  adv^antages  are  discussed 
in  §§  2  and  3. 

After  reading  §  4,  see  whether  you  can  outline  the  steps  to 
be  followed  in  constructing  a  symbol  code.  Be  able  to  enumerate 
the  main  features  of  special  codes,  such  as  the  "block"  system 
and  the  Dewey  decimal  system,  §§5  and  6. 


Assignment  6 
LABOR  COSTS 

This  assignment  covers  the  second  of  the  prin- 
cipal groups  of  cost  items.  In  considering  labor  costs 
the  .student  must  give  attention  to  the  human  element 
invohed.  ]Most  cost  accountants  attribute  a  large 
part  of  their  success  to  their  understanding  of  the 
human  element  in  the  problems  they  have  had  to  work 
out. 

Any  method  of  accounting  for  labor  depends,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  the  method  of  wage  payment. 
While  in  some  cases  it  may  not  be  the  fimction  of  the 
cost  accountant  to  select  the  method  of  wage  payment 
to  be  followed  in  the  organization,  he  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  various  methods  so  as  to  account  prop- 
erly for  the  costs  involved. 

It  is  important  to  have  accurate  records  for  labor, 
not  merely  in  order  to  determine  labor  costs,  but  also 
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in  order  to  distribute  properly  the  cost  of  burden, 
when  the  method  of  distribution  is  by  direct  labor 
hours,  by  direct  labor  costs,  or  by  machine  hours. 

The  three  chapters  of  this  group  are  very  closely 
related ;  one  record  of  the  series  here  described  serves 
as  the  basis  for  another.  The  student  should  keep  this 
close  relationship  firmly  in  mind  throughout  his 
study.  As  already  noted,  the  subject  of  direct  labor 
costs — like  that  of  direct  material  costs — is  much 
simpler  than  the  subject  of  indirect  costs  to  be  taken 
up  later.  Nevertheless,  the  subject  requires  close  and 
patient  attention,  and  the  student  should  allow  him- 
self plenty  of  time  for  his  work. 

Recording  the  Cost  of  Labor  (Chapter  XIV) 

The  first  important  point  for  you  to  note  is  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  labor  records  (see  §  2).  Note  in  a  general  way  tlie 
method  of  arriving  at  labor  costs  for  units  of  production. 

Notice  the  function  of  the  time  card  for  "in  and  out"  time, 
viz.,  to  record  the  time  the  worker  enters  and  leaves  the  factory. 
Keep  in  mind  that  this  record  does  not  show  any  labor  costs 
although  under  a  process  system  it  furnishes  the  basis  (time) 
for  the  calculation  of  wages. 

Since  the  pay-roll  is  such  an  important  labor  record,  it 
should  be  prepared  in  analyzed  form,  i.e.,  it  should  show  labor 
costs  classified  into   direct   and   indirect  labor  by   departments. 

Study  carefully  the  journal  entry  which  summarizes  the 
labor  costs  for  the  period  (§7). 

Time  and  Pay  Records  (Chapter  XV) 

Two  chief  cost  records  are  discussed  in  this  chapter,  viz., 
time  cards  and  pay-roll  records.     The  illustrative  forms  should 
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be  studied  with  two  things  in  mind :    ( 1 )  their  technical  use,  and 
(2)  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Wage  System  (Chapter  XVI) 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  that  should  be  grasped  in 
this  chapter: 

1.  Method  of  calculating  labor  costs  under  the  different 

methods  of  wage  payment. 

2.  Where    each    system    is    applicable ;    and    where    non- 

applicable. 

3.  The    main    points    of    difference    among    the    various 

methods. 


Assignment  7 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIRECT  EXPENSES 

The  next  three  assignments  deal  with  the  most 
perplexing  problem  of  cost  accounting — the  record- 
ing and  distribution  of  indirect  expense. 

To  master  these  assignments  the  chapters  should 
be  read  again  and  again.  The  best  plan  would  be  for 
the  student  first  to  review  Chapter  VI 11,  and  then  to 
read  Assignments  7,  8,  and  9  straight  through.  xVfter 
that  he  should  try  to  outline  rather  broadly — with- 
out consulting  the  book — the  main  steps  involved  in 
the  calculation  and  application  of  indirect  expense. 
When  this  outline  is  completely  mastered,  the  student 
should  begin  with  Assignment  7  and  study  each  point 
slowly  and  carefully.    Great  effort  must  be  expended 
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to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  all  the  records  dealing 
with  indirect  expense,  or  burden. 

Assignment  7  discusses  the  original  records  for 
indirect  expense.  The  student  will  remember  that 
the  matter  here  presented  was  referred  to  incidentally 
in  Volumes  I  and  II,  but  was  not  fully  treated.  The 
work  here,  therefore,  is  a  distinctly  new  development 
in  the  study.  The  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject 
requires  your  utmost  alertness  and  attentiveness  of 
mind. 

Chapter  XVII  serv^es  as  a  general  introduction 
which  should  be  studied  and  digested  by  itself.  After 
that  the  items  to  be  entered  in  the  original  records  are 
grouped  in  three  main  divisions  which  are  covered 
respectively  in  Chapters  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XX. 
After  finishing  his  detailed  study  of  Chapter  XIX, 
the  student  should  test  his  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject thus  far,  by  tiying  to  draw  up  a  schedule  of  fixed 
charges  in  connection  with  a  business  with  which  he  is 
familiar. 

General  Considerations  of  Expense  (Chapter  XVII) 

No  feature  of  cost  accounting  is  more  difficult  than  the 
handling  of  indirect  expense,  so  you  will  have  to  read  and  reread 
the  chapters  in  this  part  in  order  to  understand  them  fully. 
Chapters  XXI  to  XXIII  should  be  studied  with  jjarticular  care. 

Do  not  by  any  means  proceed  with  the  reading  of  Chapter 
XVII  beyond  the  first  paragraph  until  you  clearly  understand 
the  meaning  of  indirect  expense  (burden  or  overhead)  and  how 
it  differs  from  prime  cost.  It  may  be  necessary  to  refresh  your 
memory  by  reading  again  Chapter  II. 
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Note  in  §  1  the  reasons  for  lack  of  uniformity  in  handling 
expense. 

Study  form  32 — showing  the  classification  of  expense  ac- 
counts. 

Before  reading  §  2,  be  sure  that  you  can  summarize  the 
steps  involved  in  the  distribution  of  expense.  You  will  not 
completely  understand  these  until  you  have  concluded  the  read- 
ing of  Part  VI,  but  at  this  point  you  should  at  least  have  in  mind 
the  steps  referred  to  above.  Keep  these  in  mind  as  you  read 
this  part  of  the  book,  particularly  the  last  three  chapters. 

Be  able  to  classify  expense  and  to  mention  the  records  on 
which  the  different  classifications  are  first  entered.  Make  a 
list  of  the  classes  of  invoices  entered  in  the  purchase  journal 
analysis.  Note  the  analytical  function  of  the  subsidiary  expense 
ledger  and  its  importance  as  an  aid  to  administration. 

Note  the  examples  and  treatment  of  functional  expense 
accounts.  Note  tlie  function  of  the  plant  ledger.  What  is  a 
controlling  account?  The  subject  of  depreciation  touched  on 
in  this  chapter  is  discussed  later  in  Chapter  XX  and  more  fully 
in  Volume  IV. 

Study  §  8  very  carefully.  Then  put  aside  the  book  and  make 
a  list  of  the  classes  of  expense,  and  the  original  factory  docu- 
ments where  expenses  are  entered.  Be  sure  that  you  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  term  "departmentalization  of  ex- 
pense."    Summarize  the  three  aims  of  exjH'nsc  distribution. 

Indirect  Labor  and  Supplies  (Chapter  XVI II) 

The  chief  point  to  get  in  §  1  is  that  indirect  factory  activities 

cannot  be  charged  direct  to  goods  or  orders.      Note  the  medium 

for  charging  these  activities,  viz.,  standing  orders. 

The  next  point  to  get  in  this  chapter  is  the  function  of  the 

standing  order   time   ticket    (§  3)    and    the   circumstances    under 

which  it  is  used. 

Study  the  exami)le  (Form  31)  of  the  numbering  of  standing 

orders.      Note  the  dual  advantage  of  such  numl)cring.      Be  sure 
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tliat  you  understand  how  charges  are  made  to  standing  orders. 
Make  a  list  of  the  advantages  of  a  numerical  arrangement  of 
orders. 

Fi.xED  Charges — Rent,  Taxes,  Interest,  Etc.  (Chapter  XIX) 
Note  the  reason  for  terming  certain  expenses  "fixed  charges." 
The  next  point  to  understand  clearly  is  the  reason  for  using 
different  mechanisms  to  distribute  indirect  labor  and  supplies, 
and  fixed  charges.  Study  the  mechanism  for  the  latter  as 
indicated  by  Form  35. 

Make  a  sample  journal  entry  illustrating  a  current  charge 
for  a  fixed  charge.  Note  that  the  basis  for  distributing  fixed 
charges  to  the  different  departments  usually  varies. 

Depreciation  (Chapter  XX) 

The  chief  points  to  be  gained  from  a  reading  of  the  first 
three  sections  are:  (1)  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  depre- 
ciation and  obsolescence,  and  the  differences  between  the  two; 
and  (2)  a  realization  of  the  necessity  for  recording  both  of 
these  items  in  the  accounts. 

Note  that  the  depreciation  depends  on  a  number  of  variable 
causes.  The  problem  of  depreciation  is  closely  bound  up  with 
the  problem  of  valuation.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  author's 
point  that  the  cost  accountant,  as  su<^h,  has  not  had  the  technical 
training  to  enable  him  to  measure  depreciation  accurately. 


Assignment  8 
DISTRIBUTION    OF   INDIRECT    EXPENSE 

After  the  indirect  expenses  have  been  entered  on 
the  original  records,  the  next  few  steps  involved  in 
handling  them  are: 
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1.  To    decide    what    method    of    distribution 

should  be  used. 

2.  To  distribute  the  indirect   exjDenses  in  ac- 

cordance with  the  method  chosen. 

In  deciding  upon  the  method  of  distributing  indirect 
expense,  the  student  will  need  to  consider  carefully 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  different  methods 
apply. 

This  requires,  of  course,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  methods  in  general  use,  namely:  the  productive 
hour  method;  the  percentage  of  labor  method;  and 
the  machine-rate  method.  The  other  methods  men- 
tioned in  the  chapter  are  used  only  to  a  limited  degree. 

The  distributing  medium  for  the  second  step  is  the 
expense  distribution  sheet.  The  method  of  adjusting- 
differences  between  actual  indirect  expenses  incurred 
and  the  application  of  indirect  expenses  to  the  prod- 
uct by  means  of  burden  rates  should  receive  special 
attention. 

This  assignment  requires  even  more  time  to  mas- 
ter than  the  preceding.  It  is  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult one  in  the  whole  volimie  and  should  receive  most 
serious  and  concentrated  attention. 

After  working  through  each  chapter,  the  student 
should  look  back  and  try  to  summarize  the  steps  in 
each  section  witliout  referring  to  the  book. 

Expense  Distribution  (Chapter  XXI) 

This  and  tijc  succeeding  two  chapters  have  to  do  with  the 
most   difficult    feature    of    cost    accounting — the    distribution    of 
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indirect    expense.      Hence    they    must    be    studied — not    simply 
read — with  great  care. 

Note  the  four  sources  of  entries  for  expenses.  Observe 
also : 

1.  That  expense  is  departmentalized. 

2.  That  all  expenses  are  collected  ultimately  in  productive 

department  accounts. 

3.  That   expense   is   applied   to   product   passing   through 

the  department  by  means  of  a  predetermined  rate. 

Be  sure  that  you  understand  how  expenses  of  non-productive 
departments  are  prorated  over  productive  departments.  Ex- 
amples of  such  expense  are:  (1)  general  and  administrative, 
(2)  stores,  and  (3)  power.  Observe  that  the  distribution  in- 
volves (1)  the  consideration  of  the  most  equitable  basis  under 
the  circumstances,  and  (2)  the  technique  of  distribution.  Do  not 
continue  your  study  until  you  fully  grasp  the  foregoing  points. 

Note  the  basis  and  technique  of  distributing  stores  expense 
directly  to  jobs,  rather  than  to  productive  departments  and  then 
to  jobs.     (For  further  details,  see  Chapter  XXIV.) 

Observe  in  §§  7  and  8  that  the  treatment  of  expense  under 
the  job  order  and  process  methods  varies  somewhat. 

Note  the  advantage  of  opening  expense  accounts  on  the 
ledger  for  non-productive  departments,  and  the  reason  for  an 
expense  account  for  each  operating  department  under  the  job 
order  method. 

The  treatment  of  differences  between  department  expense 
taken  from  the  distribution  slieet  and  department  burden  applied 
to  orders  is  explained  in  Chapter  XXII. 

Expense   Distribution   Over   Product    (Chapter   XXII) 

The  reason  for  averaging  expenses  under  the  process  method 
and  the  necessity  for  burden  rates  under  the  job  order  system 
should  be  clearly  understood  before  you  read  the  details  of  this 
chapter. 
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Make  a  list  of  the  six  bases  for  burden  rates.  Two  of  these 
are  of  limited  application.  List  also  the  four  general  methods  of 
determining  and  distributing  overhead  rates.  Note  the  reasons 
for  the  prevalency  of  the  percentage  of  labor  method.  Be  sure 
you  understand  the  principle  upon  which  this  method  is  based. 
Study  the  example  whicli  illustrates  the  technique  of  this 
method. 

Make  a  list  of  the  conditions  that  should  exist  in  a  plant 
where  the  percentage  of  labor  method  is  applicable.  Study  the 
technique  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  sold-hour  method 
is  applicable.  Do  the  same  for  material  and  prime  cost  methods. 
Note  tlie  reasons  for  overhead  adjustments.  Study  the  tech- 
nique of  the  methods  of  liandling  overhead  adjustments  and  the 
reasons.  Note  the  circumstances  under  wliich  each  method  is 
suitable. 


Assignment  9 
MACHINE-HOUR  RATES 

ISIachine-hour  rates,  which  were  briefly  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  assignment,  are  here  given  detailed 
treatment.  The  use  of  machine-hour  rates  is  the  most 
highly  specialized  method  of  distributing  indirect  ex- 
pense. It  is  chiefly  applicable  when  the  large  majority 
of  tlie  operations  of  a  business  are  machine  opera- 
tions, particularly  automatic  machines. 

INlake  a  list  of  the  steps  involved  in  the  use  of  this 
method.  One  special  feature  of  the  burden  distribu- 
tion peculiar  to  tliis  plan  is  the  use  of  supplementary 
rates  in  connection  with  idle  machine  time.  It  is  im- 
portant to  grasp  tlie  signiflcance  of  the  division  of  the 
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plant  into  production  centers  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
installation  of  the  method. 

The  student  should  allow  plenty  of  time  for  this 
assignment.  After  completing  it  he  should  once 
more  read  over  Assignments  7,  8,  and  9. 

Machine-Hour  Rates  (Chapter  XXIII) 

Tliis  chapter  deals  witli  a  highly  specialized  method  of 
burden  distribution,  which,  however,  is  the  same  in  broad  out- 
line as  tlie  other  distributing  methods  already  discussed. 

Three  chief  points  are  made  in  §  1 : 

1.  The  circumstances  suitable  to  the  use  of  macliine  rates. 

2.  The  meaning  of  production  center. 

3.  The    determination    of    overhead    for    eacli    production 

center. 

Make  an  outline  of  the  steps  involved  in  computing  the  ma- 
chine rate.  Study  the  bases  and  technique  of  distributing  items 
such  as  building  expense  or  rent,  power,  depreciation,  insurance, 
taxes,  tools,  repairs,  administrative,  and  sundry  expenses  to  pro- 
duction centers.  Study  with  care  the  example  whicli  shows  the 
calculation  of  the  hourly  rate  for  six  machines. 

Three  chief  points  are  made  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter: 

1.  Account  content. 

2.  Use  of  machine  expense  account. 

3.  Reasons  for  the  accuracy  of  machine  rates  as  a  method 

of  distributing  expenses. 


Assignment  10 
JOB  ORDER  COST  SYSTEM 

Reference  has  been  made  in  Chapter  I,  §§  10  and 
11,  and  in  Chapters  IV  and  V,  to  the  three  main 
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types  of  cost  systems.  The  next  three  assignments 
take  them  up  in  detail. 

The  first  two  systems — the  job  order  system  and 
the  process  system — are  often  operated  concurrently 
in  the  same  plant.  The  student  should  note  the  rea- 
sons for  this,  as  stated  in  Chapters  XXIV  and  XXV. 

This  assignment  and  the  next  one  require  plenty 
of  time  for  digesting,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  an 
actual  working  outline  by  which  the  cost  accountant 
is  to  be  guided  in  handling  a  specific  engagement. 
While  the  forms  and  records  here  described  cannot 
be  applied  in  their  entirety  to  every  business,  their 
main  featin-es  are  of  general  application.  3Ierely 
reading  these  assignments  will  not  carry  the  student 
very  far  toward  practical  command  of  the  informa- 
tion. He  should  try  to  see  the  concrete  application 
of  the  forms  and  records  to  some  plant  known  to  him. 

Of  this  group  of  assignments,  the  first  one  should 
receive  the  fullest  consideration,  inasmuch  as  the  job 
order  cost  system  is  probably  the  most  widely  used. 
It  is  the  individual  job  order  around  which  the  costs, 
shown  on  cost  sheets,  are  assembled,  although  sum- 
maries are  made  of  the  costs  of  various  jobs.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  given  to  the  journal  en- 
tries which  build  up  the  ledger  accounts  necessary  in 
tlie  operation  of  this  system. 

Pkoduction-Center  Job  Order  Cost  System  (Chapter  XXIV) 

This  volume  up  to  the  present  part  has  dealt  with  general 
and  specific  cost  accounting  technique  in  job  order  and  proccess 
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systems,  with  occasional  references  to  special  industries.  Each 
chapter  in  Part  VII  is  a  sustained  elaboration  of  some  specific 
system. 

This  chapter  treats  chiefly  of  the  machine-rate  metliod  of 
distributing  burden  in  a  job  order  cost  system.  The  general 
principles  of  machines  rates  were  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

In  §  2  note  the  meaning  of  the  terra  "production  center" 
and  the  relation  of  production  centers  to  the  machine-rate 
method  of  distributing  burden. 

Study  particularly  Form  41.  The  function  of  the  stock  list 
should  be  clearly  understood  since  its  use  reduces  considerably 
the  amount  of  clerical  work. 

With  respect  to  cost  of  material,  labor,  and  expense,  study 
the  following  points: 

1.  Records 

2.  Number  of  records  made  out 

3.  Persons  who  make   records 

4.  Use  and  disposition  of  records 

Study  carefully  the  chart  of  cost  accounts  (Form  43). 
After  studying  the  journal  entries  and  the  accounts  to  which 
they  lead,  see  whether  you  can  frame  similar  journal  entries  in 
the  proper  chronological  order  and  can  trace  the  relations  be- 
tween items  in  the  ledger  accounts. 


Assignment  11 
THE  PROCESS  SYSTEM 


The  second  main  type  of  cost  systems,  known  as 
the  process  system,  is  discussed  here,  with  particular 
reference  to  clay  products. 
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In  reading  this  assignment  the  student  should  not 
spend  too  much  time  in  trying  to  remember  the  con- 
tent and  uses  of  the  forms  and  records  described,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
the  salient  features  of  process  systems  generally. 

The  main  point  of  difference  between  the  process 
system  and  the  job  order  system,  which  should  be 
clearly  grasped,  is  that  in  the  job  order  system  the 
product  goes  through  in  well-defined  lots,  the  costs 
being  kept  for  each  lot,  while  in  the  process  system 
costs  are  kept  by  batches  for  the  different  processes 
and  operations.  In  other  words,  the  unit  for  the 
compilation  of  costs  in  the  two  systems  is  the  job  and 
the  process  respectively.  In  fact,  it  is  the  unit  idea 
that  differentiates  cost  accounting  from  general  or 
commercial  accounting. 

Process  Cost  System — Clay  Products  (Chapter  XXV) 

The  first  main  point  to  get  in  this  chapter  is  the  principle  of 
segregating  costs  under  tlie  process  system.  Then  note  the 
function  and  use  of  department  accounts,  time  slips,  brick-setting 
report,  and  other  records,  especially  the  cost  ledger  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  The  foregoing  records  concern  the  kinds  and  quan- 
tities of  brick  produced. 


Assignment  12 
ESTIMATED    COSTS 

Xo   .student   of   cost    accounting    should    fail    to 
understand  the  main  features  and  the  technique  of  an 
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estimated  cost  system.  Such  a  system  has  a  very 
wide  range  of  use.  Even  in  the  job  order  and  process 
systems  a  certain  amount  of  cost  estimating  is  done; 
for  example,  in  the  predetermination  of  departmental 
burden  rates.  Cost  estimates  of  any  kind,  however, 
must  always  be  checked  against  actual  costs,  so  as  to 
bring  the  books  into  harmony  with  the  facts,  and  to 
aid  in  making  more  correct  estimates  for  the  future. 
In  this  assignment  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  journal  entries  and  the  skeleton  ledger 
accounts. 

Estimated  Costs  (Chapter  XXVI) 

Three  types  of  cost  systems  are  discussed  in  this  volume — 
job  order,  process,  and  estimating.  The  former  two  have  been 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  application  of  cost  principles. 
The  estimating  system  has  been  touched  on  in  §§6  and  7  of 
Chapter  V,  and  the  estimating  of  material  has  been  described 
in  parts  of  Chapter  XII,  particularly  §  8.  Read  these  sections 
before  studying  this  chapter. 

In  §§  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  12,  study  the  nature,  merits,  limitations, 
and  principles  of  the  estimating  system. 

Note  in  §  5  the  importance  of  standards  in  controlling 
costs. 

The  technique  of  calculating  and  journalizing  the  following 
should  be  clearly  understood: 

1.  Opening  inventory 

2.  Current  transactions 

3.  Closing  inventory 

4.  Cost  of  goods  sold 

5.  Adjustments 

6.  General  ledger  account 
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Assignment  13 
TEXTILE    COSTS 

The  student  has  now  traversed  the  whole  field  of 
the  theory  and  technique  of  cost  accounting.  These 
final  chapters  offer  additional  material  of  a  more  con- 
crete nature  by  which  he  may  see  the  actual  working 
in  specific  instances  of  the  principles  already  set 
forth. 

The  study  of  these  chapters  will  reinforce  the 
point  already  urged,  that  the  planning  and  installa- 
tion of  a  cost  system  in  any  plant  must  alwaj^s  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  careful  study  of  the  operations  of  the 
plant. 

The  content  of  this  assignment  may  appear  at 
first  difficult,  but  it  will  be  found  on  close  reading  to 
be  relatively  simple.  Two  types  of  systems  are  in- 
volved, the  job  order,  and  the  process  system. 

Textile  Costs — Manufacture  of  Yarn  (Chapter  XXVII) 
Study  §§2  to  5,  which  deal  with  the  operations  in  a  textile 

mill,  so  that  you  can  better  understand  their  accounting  technique. 
Textile  costs  are  explained  with  slight  reference  to  forms 

but  with  detailed  reference  to  certain  accounts.     The  content  and 

operation  of  tiiese  accounts  and  tables  should  be  understood: 

1.  Materials  and  Supplies 

2.  Waste 

3.  Stock  in  Process  in  Dye  House 

4.  Mixes  in  Process 

5.  Cost  of  Mixes 

6.  Yarn  in  Process 

7.  Conversion  Cost 
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Weaving  and  Knitting  (Chapter  XXVIII) 

This  chapter  continues  the  discussion  of  textile  costs,  par- 
ticularly the  cost  of  weaving  cloth  and  knitting  fabrics.  The 
chief  points  to  be  gained  are  a  knowledge  of  the  content  and 
disposition  of  the  following  accounts: 

1.  Weaving 

2.  Knitting 

3.  Wet  and  Dry  I'inishing 

4.  Finished  Cloth 

In  operating  the  foregoing  accounts  two  chief  problems 
arise,   namely,  the   apportionment   over   the   different   styles   of: 

1.  The  cost  of  weaving  during  the  period. 

2.  The  cost  of  production  of  the  wet  and  dry  finishing 

departments. 

Textile  Cost — General  Expense  (Chapter  XXIX) 

The  preceding  chapter  discussed  the  costs  of  operating  de- 
partments. This  chapter  deals  with  expense  accounts  which  are 
distributed  to  departments.  With  respect  to  these  expense  ac- 
copnts  study  the  following  points: 

1.  Content. 

2.  Disposition  of  shipping  expense,  which  you  will  note 

differs  from  disposition  of  other  expense  accounts. 

3.  Schedules  of  distribution  when  given,  particularly  the 

basis  of  distribution. 


Assignment  14 
GRAPHIC    PRESENTATION    OF    DATA 

The  final  chapter  differs  from  most  of  the  others 
of  the  vohime,  in  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  form 
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of  presentation,  whereas  the  other  chapters  were  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  calculation  and  compilation 
of  cost  data. 

Cost  data  is  practically  valueless  unless  so  pre- 
sented that  it  admits  of  ready  interpretation  and  com- 
parison. It  must  be  usable.  Inasmuch  as  the  impres- 
sions which  we  register  most  vividly  come  through 
the  sense  of  sight,  graphic  presentation  is  particularly 
helpful.  By  this  means  executives,  without  having  to 
wade  through  huge  columns  of  figures,  are  able  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  history  of  their  enter- 
prise as  reflected  in  the  cost  data,  and  can  thus  con- 
centrate upon  the  formulation  of  policies. 

Use  of  Graphic  Charts  (Chapter  XXX) 

Tlie  author  fittingly  closes  his  book  with  a  discussion  of 
graphic  charts  as  an  aid  to  executives.  •  The  chief  point  in  §  1 
is  the  advantage  of  graphs  as  a  method  of  succinctly  presenting 
cost  data. 

With  respect  to  "difference"  and  ratio  charts,  note  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1 .  Function 

2.  Content 

3.  Deductions  to  be  drawn 

4.  Limitations 

6.  Method  of  preparation 

6.  Use 

7.  Illustrations 
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Volume  IV 
Advanced  and  Analytical  Accounting 


ASSIGNMENTS  FOR  VOLUME  IV 

Assignment  1 
ADJUSTING    ENTRIES 

The  three  chapters  in  this  assignment  cover  those 
special  problems  which  are  likely  to  arise  when  the 
l)ooks  are  closed.  Here  the  subject  is  treated  in 
much  greater  detail  than  in  Volume  I,  Chapters  VII 
to  IX  and  Chapter  XXX.  Special  consideration 
is  given  to  the  various  methods  of  handling  deferred 
and  accrued  items. 

The  Scope  of  Advanced  Accounting  (Chapter  I) 

This  chapter  contains  a  bird's-eye  view  of  those  phases  of 
accounting  work  which  are  usually  supervised  by  the  head 
accountant  who  is  in  charge  of  the  routine  work  done  by  the 
bookkeepers  of  a  large  organization.  The  chapter  as  a  whole 
gives  the  reader  some  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  problems 
to  be  discussed  in  following  chapters.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  §  3,  which  summarizes  the  difference  between  ordinary 
accounting  and  accurate  accounting. 

Deferred  Debits  and  Credits  (Chapters  II  and  III) 

The  mental  confusion  that  is  often  caused  by  the  different 
significations  of  the  terms  "deferred"  and  "accrued,"  depending 
upon  which  side  of  the  balance  sheet  they  refer  to,  may  be 
cleared  up  by  the  careful  study  of  §§  1,  2,  8,  and  9,  Chapter  II. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  these  two  chapters  cover  ordinary 
bookkeeping  procedure  with  wiiicli  the  accountant  should  be 
familiar.     With  the  exception  of  the  sections  noted  above,  the 
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theory   and  principles    involved   have   been    fully   explained   in 
Volume  I,  Chapter  VIII,  §§  5  to  7. 


Assignment  2 
CLOSING   PROBLEMS 

This  assignment  covers  some  of  the  most  debata- 
ble questions  and  problems  that  arise  in  the  whole 
field  of  accountancy.  Most  of  these  problems  have  a 
legal  aspect  to  which  careful  attention  should  be 
given.  The  method  of  approaching  the  profits  of  a 
corporation  is  circumscribed  by  both  legal  rulings  and 
correct  accounting  procedure,  and  the  general  tenor 
of  the  information  in  this  assignment  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  both  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Profit  Determination  (Chapter  IV) 

The  definitions  in  this  chapter  need  careful  study.  The 
discussion  involves  much  important  accounting  theory,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  fundamental  to  the  drawing  up  of  a  profit  and 
loss  statement  for  a  manufacturing  concern.  No  particular  part 
of  the  chapter  can  be  singled  out  as  containing  more  vital  infor- 
mation than  any  other.  Every  section  needs  close  attention, 
and  the  summary  of  the  principles  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  is 
well  worth  memorizing. 

Corporate  Dividends  (Chapters  V  and  VI) 

Most  of  the  theory  in  Chapter  V  is  based  on  legal  rulings 
with  which  the  accountant  is  expected  to  be  familiar.  Section 
t  discusses  a  matter  which  is  more  or  less  debated.  Further 
information  incidental  thereto  is  given  in  many  of  the  chapters 
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which  follow.  Chapter  V  covers  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the 
subject,  and  Chapter  VI  the  practical  accounting  work.  If  the 
theory  in  Chapter  V  is  thoroughly  mastered,  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  applying  this  theory  in  practice.  Practice  work 
on  the  problems  in  Volume  V  will  gradually  enable  the  student 
to  acquire  facility  in  journalizing  the  entries  to  be  made  on  the 
books. 

Surplus  (Chapter  VII) 

When  the  theory  of  profit  determination  has  been  mastered, 
no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  grasping  the  theory  of  sur- 
plus and  Surplus  account.  As  a  means  of  testing  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  student's  knowledge,  attention  is  again  called  to 
the  utility  of  the  review  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
The  answers  to  these  questions  should  not  only  be  mentally 
formulated  but  should  be  actually  written  and  then  compared 
with  the  discussion  in  the  text.  Especially  valuable  are  the 
questions  calling  for  a  certain  amount  of  practice  work  such  as 
Review  Question  6  (page  9i)  and  Review  Question  2  (page 
103).  If  the  student  can  set  up  the  Surplus  account  in  the 
prescribed  and  correct  form  as  here  instructed,  he  may  be  as- 
sumed to  possess  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  theory 
in  this  chapter. 

Reserves  and  Funds  (Chapter  VIII) 

In  no  other  respect,  perhaps,  does  accounting  practice  differ 
so  as  it  does  in  the  treatment  of  reserves.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  reader  study  the  theory  in  the  present  chapter  closely,  in 
order  to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  thread  of  uni- 
formity tliat  runs  through  these  divergences  in  practice.  How- 
ever practice  may  differ,  the  theory  remains  the  same  and  a 
thorough  grasp  of  principles  will  insure  correct  methods  of 
recording  data  in  the  accounts  on  the  books.  As  an  aid  to  the 
memorizing  of  theory,  it  is  suggested  that  at  the  second  or  third 
reading  the  student  should  work  out  the  examples  in  the  text 
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without  reference  to  the  solution.  Thus,  on  page  116  two  bal- 
ance sheets  are  shown,  the  second  being  a  solution  to  the  problem 
propounded  in  the  first.  The  student  should  work  out  this  solu- 
tion for  himself  and  then  compare  with  the  text. 

Valuable  practice  work  covering  the  information  given  in  the 
first  part  of  this  volume  will  be  furnished  by  working  through 
Problems  46  and  47  of  Volume  V. 


Assignment  3 
BONDS  AND  SINKING  FUNDS 

This  group  of  chapters  covers  the  procedure  in 
recording  deahngs  in  bonds  and  the  method  of  com- 
puting an  annuity  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  sink- 
ing fund.  Under  comphcated  conditions  this  phase 
of  accounting  work  is  usually  handled  by  a  man  who 
is  a  specialist  in  his  line.  The  information  in  the  three 
following  chapters  is  sufficient  to  give  the  reader 
a  thorough  working  knowledge  covering  ordinary 
transactions  in  bonds  and  sinking  funds. 

Bonds  and  Accounting  for  Bonds  (Chapters  IX  and  X) 

Most  business  men  know  something  about  bonds  and  are 
conversant  with  the  ordinary  commercial  methods  of  determining 
their  value.  The  attention  of  the  student  who  does  not  possess 
this  knowledge  is  directed  to  the  study  of  §  4,  Chapter  IX. 
This  information  is  fundamental  to  the  correct  recording  of 
bond  values  on  the  books. 

Sections  5  to  7,  Chapter  IX,  present  some  puzzling  features 
of  bond  interest,  the  mastery  of  which  will  demand  concentrated 
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application  supplemented  by  the  practice  work  afforded  by  the 
problems  in  Volume  V.  Preliminary  to  this  more  difficult  prac- 
tice, it  is  suggested  that  the  table  on  page  131  be  set  up  from 
the  data  given  on  page  129.  The  accountancy  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recording  of  bond  orders  and  issues  on  the  books 
calls  for  no  special  comment,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  text  is 
all  that  is  required  to  obtain  a  working  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Sinking  Funds  and  Annuities  (Chapter  XI) 

To  the  reader  whose  mind  has  not  a  natural  mathematical 
bent,  the  mastery  of  the  theory  of  annuity  computations  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  arithmetical  problems  met  with 
in  accounting  work.  Attention  in  particular  is  drawn  to  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  an  annuity  and  the  present 
worth  of  an  annuity.  The  crux  of  this  difficult  subject  lies  here 
(see  §§5  and  6).  To  distinguish  clearly  between  the  two 
methods  of  calculation,  it  is  suggested  that  the  illustrative  ex- 
amples in  both  sections  be  worked  out  several  times  until  the 
difference  between  the  two  methods  is  clearly  fixed  in  the  mind 
of  the  student. 

While  in  actual  practice  the  occasion  for  computing  annui- 
ties may  rarely  arise,  every  student  who  aspires  to  be  an  account- 
ant should  be  capable  of  solving  these  elementary  problems  of 
the  mathematics  of  investment. 

Do  not  try  to  master  the  contents  of  this  chapter  rapidly. 
Be  prepared  to  experience  some  mental  confusion  at  first.  This 
will  gradually  vanish  after  the  illustrative  examples  are  repeat- 
edly worked  out  and  one  by  one  each  detail  is  fixed  in  mind. 
Also  go  over  the  series  of  questions  and  write  answers  to  them, 
not  once,  but  several  times. 

As  advanced  practice  work  on  the  difficult  subject  of  annui- 
ties and  the  method  of  their  computation  and  accounting,  the 
reader  should  study  and  work  over  problems  48  to  53. 
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Assignment  4 
DEPRECIATION  PROBLEMS 

The  two  chapters  in  this  assignment  contain  in- 
formation of  a  more  advanced  character  than  that 
given  in  Volumes  I  and  II.  They  cover  the  require- 
ments of  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects applicable  to  all  ordinary  business  and  account- 
ing practice. 

Depreciation — Rates  and  Accounting  (Chapters  XII  and 
XIII) 

As  further  practice  in  the  computation  of  annuities,  the 
readers  should  work  out  the  problem  given  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  §  9,  Chapter  XII,  and  from  the  data  of  the  problem 
construct  the  table  shown  on  page  176.  The  other  methods  of 
calculating  the  depreciation  charge  present  no  difficulty. 

To  acquire  facility  in  the  journalization  of  depreciation 
charges,  it  is  suggested  that  after  a  careful  study  of  the  illus- 
trative problem  in  §  6,  Chapter  XIII,  the  transactions  be  jour- 
nalized and  posted  to  their  ledger  accounts,  the  student  then 
comparing  his  work  with  the  ledger  entries  in  §  7.  It  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  frequently  that  this  sort  of  practice  work  is 
essential  if  theory  is  to  be  mastered. 

Problems  8,  9,  10,  and  5t  take  up  the  more  difficult  entries 
that  arise  in  handling  the  depreciation  factor  and  are  to  be 
studied  after  the  more  simple  practice  work  has  been  mastered. 


Assignment  5 
CORPORATION  ACCOUNTING 

The  special  features  of  corporation  accounting 
which  relate  to  issuing  and  recording  shares  of  stock 
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are  here  covered  in  sufficient  detail  to  furnish  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  procedure  in  opening  the  books 
of  a  corporation. 

Capital  Stock  Issues  (Chapter  XIV) 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  this  chapter,  turn  back  to 
first  principles  and  refresh  the  memory  by  rereading  Chapter 
XXXIII  of  Volume  I. 

Practice  varies  in  the  recording  of  stock  issues.  The  jour- 
nal entries  here  given  to  illustrate  the  procedure  are  those  which 
conform  to  the  theory  of  accounts;  that  is,  in  every  case  there 
is  a  reason  why  the  entries  should  be  made  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  made.  When  this  reason  is  formulated  in  the  student's 
mind,  the  particular  journal  entry  will  naturally  suggest  itself 
to   him. 

Where  illustrations  are  given,  as  in  §  2,  the  student  should 
cover  up  the  journal  entries  given  below  the  illustration  and 
write  them  out  for  himself.  This  practice,  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  will  give  him  a  complete  mastery  of  the  contents  of 
this  chapter. 

Premiums  and  Discounts  (Chapter  XV) 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  study  of  this  chapter  as 
apply  to  the  preceding  one.  For  example,  work  out  the  journal 
entries  in  §§  4  to  7,  and  9  in  the  way  previously  suggested,  and 
repeat  the  practice  until  the  required  entries  can  be  made  with- 
out hesitancy.  Go  over  the  review  questions  in  both  chapters 
and  do  not  take  up  the  next  assignment  until  all  questions  can  be 
answered  fully  and  correctly. 

Problems  55  to  57  of  Volume  V  cover  most  phases  of  the 
theory  of  premium  and  discount  taken  uji  in  this  part  of 
Volume  IV  and  they  should  be  worked  out  in  conjunction  with 
a  very  careful  study  of  the  different  phases  of  the  theory 
embodied  in  this  assignment. 
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Assignment  6 

CAPITAL  ASSET  VALUATIONS 

The  two  chapters  deaHng  with  the  valuation  of 
current  and  fixed  assets  cover  many  important  points 
of  theory  and  procedure,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
necessary  for  a  correct  statement  of  asset  values  at 
the  close  of  a  fiscal  period. 

Current  Assets  (Chapter  XVI) 

The  principles,  which  govern  the  valuation  of  accounts  receiv- 
able and  inventories  are  fundamental  to  sound  accounting,  and 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  theory  of  the  subject. 
If  this  is  clearly  understood  and  remembered,  the  correct  book- 
keeping procedure  will  suggest  itself.  The  arguments  for  and 
against  a  given  method  of  procedure  and  the  conditions  under 
which  one  of  two  possible  courses  is  ^referable  should  be  noted. 

Fixed  Assets  (Chapter  XVII) 

The  correct  valuation  of  fixed  assets  depends  first  upon  the 
principles  explained  in  this  chapter,  and  second  upon  the  ade- 
quacy and  truth  of  the  depreciation  policy.  When  machinery 
and  equipment  represent  a  big  investment,  the  accountant's  work 
will  be  limited  to  recording  on  the  books  the  valuations  of  the 
fixed  assets  as  determined  by  the  depreciation  ratio  in  use. 


Assignment  7 
APPRAISAL  PROBLEMS 


The  points  taken  up  in  this  assignment  of  three 
chapters  cover  further  phases  of  the  principles  and 
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problems  of  valuation,  including  the  subject  of  fire 
loss  adjustments. 

Liabilities  (Chapter  XVIII) 

The  information  in  this  chapter  is  of  a  simple  character  and 
no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  mastering  the  points  of  theory 
involved.  The  accounting  procedure  illustrated  in  §§  4  to  7  is 
self-explanatory,  and  suggests  itself  when  the  theory  which 
governs  the  recording  of  liabilities  on  the  books  has  been  mas- 
tered. 

Intangible  Assets  (Chapter  XIX) 

Study  the  theory  of  this  chapter  carefully.  In  the  valuation 
of  the  intangible  assets  the  point  of  view  of  the  management  of 
a  business  is  not  always  that  of  the  accountant.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  accountant,  so  far  as  he  is  permitted  to  do  so,  to  state 
the  values  of  the  assets  on  the  books  at  a  figure  which  cannot 
be  criticized  on  the  score  of  exaggeration.  To  determine  this 
figure  he  must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  principles 
which  govern  the  valuation  of  assets.  Therefore,  give  ample 
time  to  the  study  of  Chapters  XVI,  XVII,  and  XIX,  and  do  not 
consider  that  you  have  assimilated  their  contents  until  answers 
to  the  review  questions  come  readily  to  mind. 

Fire  Loss  Adjustments  (Chapter  XX) 

After  studying  this  chapter  until  its  theory  is  mastered,  work 
out  the  journal  entries  from  the  data  given  in  §  9,  and  construct 
the  accounts  to  which  these  entries  are  posted.  This  practice 
work,  repeated  two  or  three  times,  will  fix  in  mind  the  general 
procedure  in  adjusting  fire  losses  and  other  types  of  losses  that 
are  found  on  the  books. 

Problems  .51  to  5(5  of  Volume  V  furnish  practice  work  on 
the  chapters  in  this  assignment. 
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Assignment  8 
FINANCIAL    STATEMENTS 

The  four  chapters  in  this  group  discuss  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  financial  statements  and  the  rea- 
sons for  variations. 

The  Balance  Sheet  (Chapter  XXI) 

The  accounting  procedure  in  this  chapter,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  form  of  presentation,  is  that  which  has  the  sanction  of  gen- 
eral adoption  and  that  which  is  •ecommended  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  When  opportunity  offers,  study  the  balance 
sheets  printed  in  the  financial  papers  or  issued  from  time  to  time 
as  part  of  the  prospectuses  of  corporations.  Try  to  criticize  the 
contents  of  such  a  balance  sheet;  that  is,  reason  out  for  your- 
self in  what  respects  it  fails  to  give  information  which  you  or 
an  investor  would  like  to  know;  or  in  what  respects  the  figures 
show  a  sound  financial  condition  or  the  reverse;  and  so  on. 

The  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  (Chapter  XXII) 

The  same  observation?  apply  to  this  chipter  as  to  Chap- 
ter XXL  In  working  out  those  problems  in  Volume  V  which 
involve  drawing  up  the  financial  statements,  construct  these 
statements  according  to  the  methods  described  in  these  chapters. 
In  this  way  you  will  acquire  facility  in  following  the  correct 
procedure.  The  proper  method  of  compiling  statements  so  as 
to  present  the  information  in  a  professionally  correct  form  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  practice,  combined  with  an  understanding 
of  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  a  particular  form. 

Manufacturing    and    Mercantile    Statements  •  (Chapters 

XXIII    AND  XXIV) 

To  commit  to  memory  the  procedure  in  these  two  chapters 
without  a  certain  amount  of  practice  work  is  impossible.    To  this 
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end  it  is  suggested  that  the  trial  balances  be  reconstructed  from 
the  financial  statements,  and  then  the  attempt  be  made  to  draw 
up  the  statements  in  the  form  given.  This  work  will  need  to  be 
repeated  several  times  before  accuracy  is  attained. 


Assignment  9 
BANKRUPTCY  STATEMENTS 

The  following  chapter  is  an  elaboration  of  the 
practical  work  connected  with  the  fornnilation  of  a 
statement  of  affairs  and  deficiency  statement,  the 
theory  of  which  is  covered  in  Volume  I,  Chapters 
XII  and  XIII  respectively. 

Statement  of  Affairs  and  Deficiency  Statement  (Chap- 
ter XXV) 

If,  as  suggested  in  the  study  of  Chapters  XII  and  XIII  in 
Volume  I,  the  student  has  left  the  detailed  study  of  these  two 
chapters  until  ready  for  more  advanced  work  in  connection  with 
statement  preparation,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  matter 
may  be  taken  up.  The  theory  of  the  subject  is  simple.  To  im- 
press the  procedure  on  the  mind  is  difficult,  though  well  worth 
the  time  required.  Therefore,  from  the  data  given  in  tlie  state- 
ments in  this  chapter,  reconstruct  the  trial  balance  and  with 
this  as  a  guide  try  to  coippile  a  statement  of  affairs  and  a  de- 
ficiency statement  in  the  form  illustrated  in  Volume  I  and  also 
in  the  form  shown  in  this  chapter. 

Problems  26  to  28  deal  specifically  with  tlie  accounting  re- 
quired in  drawing  up  a  statement  of  affairs  and  deficiency  state- 
ment. They  furnish  the  advanced  practice  work  required  for  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  subject. 
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Assignment  10 

COMBINATIONS   AND    CONSOLIDATIONS 

These  chapters  form  a  composite  group  covering 
the  subject  of  consoHdations.  While  relatively  sim- 
ple in  theory,  the  practical  application  of  the  theory 
of  consolidations  often  taxes  the  analytical  power  and 
knowledge  of  the  accountant  to  the  utmost. 

Methods  of  Combinations  (Chapter  XXVI) 

Sections  1  to  6  contain  preliminary  information.  The 
theory  begins  in  §  7.  The  illustrative  examples  in  the  later  sec- 
tions should  be  carefully  studied. 

Holding  Company  Balance  Sheet  (Chapter  XXVII) 

From  the  illustrative  data  given  in  this  chapter,  work  out 
the  balance  sheets  showing  the  effect  of  different  methods  of 
treatment,  and  then  compare  your  work  with  the  text.  You  can- 
not remember  the  theory  of  the  subject  without  practice  work  of 
this  kind. 

Consolidated  Balance  Sheet  (Chapter  XXVIII) 

After  carefully  studying  this  chapter,  work  out  the  com- 
bined balance  sheet  of  the  two  subcompanies  and  the  consoli- 
dated balance  sheet  of  the  three  companies  from  the  data  given 
at  the  beginning  of  §  2.  Do  the  same  practice  work  in  connec- 
tion with  §§7  and  10,  after  studying  the  theory  to  be  applied. 
This  work  is  essential  as  a  preliminary  practice  to  the  solution 
of  the  consolidation  problems  given  in  Volume  V. 

Problems  79  to  88  cover  the  preparation  of  consolidation 
statements  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  many  examples  of  the 
kind  of  difficulties  which  are  likely  to  confront  the  accountant 
and  the  solution  of  which  will  test  his  powers  of  reasoning  and 
analysis  to  the  utmost. 
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Assignment  11 
DETECTION    OF    ERRORS 

The  three  chapters  in  this  assignment  suggest 
methods  of  testing  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
the  books  of  account  and  of  locating  errors  when 
known  to  exist. 

Classification  and  Detection  of  Errors  (Chapters  XXIX 

AND  XXX) 

The  information  in  these  two  chapters  is  based  squarely  on 
the  theory  of  accounts,  and  its  relation  to  the  practical  side  of 
the  accountant's  work  is  such  as  to  make  it  of  especial  interest. 
Chapter  XXIX  contains  mostly  preliminary  information  which 
should  be  thoroughly  understood.  Chapter  XXX  contains  sev- 
eral practical  expedients  which  should  be  worked  out  with  pencil 
and  paper  until  the  method  is  memorized. 

Location  of  Errors  (Chapter  XXXI) 

The  information  in  this  cliapter  has  a  very  practical  bearing 
upon  the  taking  of  a  trial  balance  and  the  work  of  the  book- 
keeper in  general.  To  memorize  the  rules  and  suggestions  here 
given,  and  to  acquire  facility  in  their  use,  they  should  be  referred 
to  as  occasion  requires  when  practical  work  is  being  done  on  a 
set  of  books.  From  the  data  given  in  §  6,  work  out  the  solution 
to  the  problem  and  compare  with  the  result  shown  in  §  7. 


Assignment  12 
VERIFICATION    OF    ASSETS 

The  two  final  chapters  in  this  volume  show  how 
the  executive  or  owner  of  the  business  can  assist  the 
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accountant  in  maintaining  correct  accounts.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proper  method  of  rectifying  errors  on  the 
books  is  briefiy  described  in  this  assignment. 

Verification  of  Assets  (Chapter  XXXII) 

This  chapter  covers  that  part  of  the  work  of  a  professional 
auditor  which  the  executive  or  owner  of  a  business  may  from 
time  to  time  do  for  himself,  merely  as  an  ordinary  business 
precaution  or  safeguard. 

Correction  of  Errors  (Chapter  XXXIII) 

The  theory  and  examples  in  this  chapter  cover  a  matter 
which  always  presents  difficulties  to  the  student  and  which 
seldom  is  properly  handled  in  actual  business  practice.  Book- 
keepers and  accountants,  however  methodical  in  their  work,  are 
liable,  like  other  workers,  to  make  mistakes.  How  to  handle 
the  problems  and  difficulties  which  arise  when  mistakes  are  made 
is  a  matter  with  which  every  accountant  should  be  familiar. 

For  practice  work  on  Chapters  XXIX  to  XXXIII,  take  up 
Problems  90  to  93  of  Volume  V. 


Volume  V 
Illustrative  Accounting  Problems 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
VOLUME  V 

The  grouping  of  material  into  assignments  fol- 
lowed in  Volumes  I  to  IV,  obviously  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  ^^olume  V,  which  is  made  up  entirely  of 
problems.  It  may  be  noted,  further,  that  the  prob- 
lems have  been  arranged,  so  far  as  possible,  to  follow 
the  order  of  the  subjects  in  the  preceding  volumes, 
though,  as  many  of  the  problems  cover  more  than  one 
phase  of  accounting  theory,  this  arrangement  is  not 
always  practicable.  The  selection  of  the  problems 
has  been  made  with  a  view  to  testing  the  student's 
mastery  of  theorj^  at  the  same  time  furnishing  him 
with  examples  of  the  kind  of  difficult  accounting 
problems  that  might  be  met  with  in  actual  business 
practice,  and  the  kind  of  problems  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  solve  if  he  presented  himself  for  examina- 
tion before  a  board  of  C.  P.  A.  examiners  or  before 
the  examiners  of  the  American  Institute  of  Account- 
ants. 

In  studying  each  problem,  the  student  should 
read  its  terms  slowly  and  as  many  times  as  necessary 
until  lie  thoroughly  understands  what  is  meant  and 
what  is  required.  P^ven  a  trained  accountant  coidd 
not  grasp  the  method  of  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  many  of  these  problems  at  the  first  or  even  the  sec- 
ond reading,  so  the  beginner  need  not  hope  to  j^ene- 
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trate  their  meaning  at  the  first,  second,  or  even  third 
attempt.  When  the  data  on  which  the  problem  is 
based  are  imderstood  and  the  requirements  are 
grasped,  turn  to  the  points  illustrated  at  the  end  of 
the  problem,  after  which  look  up  the  passages  in  the 
text  of  Volumes  I  to  IV  which  discuss  the  theory  in- 
volved in  the  solution  of  the  problem  under  consid- 
eration. 

Having  reviewed  the  theory  and  practice  appli- 
cable to  a  given  case,  try  to  solve  the  problem  in  your 
own  way  without  reference  to  the  solution.  This  will 
require  hard  thinking,  in  some  cases  very  hard  think- 
ing, and  you  will  be  tempted  to  shirk  the  necessary 
brain  cudgelling  by  turning  to  the  solution.  Do  not 
take  this  easy  road  out  of  your  perplexities.  Study 
the  theory  and  the  terms  of  the  problem  again  and 
again  until  light  begins  to  dawn  and  then  "make  a 
stab"  at  the  solution.  Some  of  the  problems  are  so 
complex  and  difficult  that  you  are  bound  to  flounder, 
and  on  referring  to  the  solution  you  will  have  to  work 
back  to  the  terms  of  the  problem  to  imderstand  the 
method  whereby  the  problem  should  be  solved. 

Having  made  the  attempt  and  noted  your  mis- 
takes and  their  cause,  leave  the  problem  for  a  time 
and  return  to  it  again  when  you  have  wholly  or 
partly  forgotten  the  method  of  its  solution.  At  your 
second  attempt  follow  the  same  procedure  and  re- 
peat until  you  can  solve  each  problem  correctly  and 
readily.  By  such  practice  work  as  this  you  will 
gradually    develop    your    analytical    and    reasoning 
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powers  and  master  the  theory  and  practice  of  ac- 
counting. 

Often  the  chief  difficult}'-  of  a  problem  lies  in  one 
or  more  transactions  which  are  purposely  included 
because  of  their  complexity  or  unusual  character,  or 
because  the  terms  in  which  they  are  stated  are  am- 
biguous and  may  be  interpreted  in  different  ways. 
The  complex  transactions  become  simple  under  an 
adequate  amount  of  mental  perspiration.  The  data 
which  are  capable  of  different  interpretations  should 
be  handled  in  different  ways  showing  all  possible 
solutions.  After  a  thorough  grasp  of  a  problem  as  a 
whole  is  obtained  and  the  general  lines  of  its  solution 
have  been  mentally  formulated,  you  should  concen- 
trate on  the  transactions  which  are  specially  difficult 
until  you  reach  a  decision  as  to  how  they  ought  to  be 
handled.  To  help  you  in  this  work,  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions are  given  covering  the  problems  which  can 
be  solv^ed  by  the  study  of  Volume  I  and  a  few  chap- 
ters in  Volume  IV  as  indicated  in  the  "Points  Illus- 
trated" found  at  the  end  of  each  problem.  After 
acquiring  the  "knack"  of  attacking  a  problem  in  the 
right  way,  the  student  is  left  to  his  own  resoiu'ces 
when  solving  the  problems  bearing  on  Volumes  II 
to  IV. 

Problem  1 

This  problem  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  because  its  solu- 
tion should  present  no  difficulty.  All  that  is  required  is  to  fol- 
low exactly  the  same  procedure  as  indicated  in  Volume  I,  Chap- 
ter XX,  §  12,  and  the  correct  answer  will  be  determined. 
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Problem  2 

The  length  of  this  problem  makes  the  solution  seem  more 
difficult  than  it  actually  is.  Length  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  a 
cause  of  complexity,  as  every  problem  can  be  attacked  piece- 
meal and  be  effectually  overcome  if  its  difficulties  are  concen- 
trated on  one  by  one  in  methodical   fashion. 

The  "snag"  in  this  problem  is  obviously  contained  in  the 
paragraph  preceding  the  last  one  of  the  explanatory  matter, 
where  it  is  stated  that  fraud  is  suspected  on  the  part  of  the 
cashier.  To  determine  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  fraud, 
what  is  the  first  requirement.'*  Find  out  how  much  has  actually 
been  deposited  in  the  bank  and  how  much  should  have  been 
deposited.  The  amount  which  should  have  been  deposited  is 
likely  to  be  a  larger  amount  than  that  actually  deposited,  so  we 
take  this  first.  This  amount  consists  of  collections  from  cus- 
tomers plus  any  cash  on  hand  not  yet  deposited.  We  must  not, 
however,  take  the  footing  of  cash  collections  as  correct.  If 
fraud  is  suspected,  the  footings  are  the  first  points  to  verify. 
Attacking  the  problem  in  this  way,  it  is  found  that  there  is  an 
actual  shortage  in  deposits  of  $114.88. 

The  next  point  to  determine  is  whether  the  disbursements 
entered  on  the  cash  book  equal  the  checks  paid  by  the  bank  plus 
the  checks  outstanding.  If  you  will  figure  this  out  for  yourself, 
you  will  find  that  the  total  bank  disbursements  (including  out- 
standing checks)  are  $10.36  in  excess  of  the  disbursements 
entered  on  the  cash  book. 

Having  determined  these  two  shortages,  the  next  step  is  to 
figure  the  true  cash  book  balance.  This  is  readily  done  by  de- 
ducting the  corrected  disbursements  from  the  corrected  receipts. 
If,  now,  the  bank  balance  plus  cash  in  hand  is  deducted  from 
the  cash  book  balance,  the  resulting  figure  should  give  the  net 
amount  of  the  shortage  as  stated  above. 

The  method  of  presenting  the  above  data  as  well  as  the  bank 
reconciliation  statement  should  be  carefully  noted  when  studying 
the  solution,  after  which  you  should  go  over  the  problem  again 
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and  again  until  you  can  reproduce  the  three  statements  in  cor- 
rect form. 

Problem  3 

Following  the  procedure  explained  in  Volume  I,  Chapter 
XX,  the  entries  required  to  record  the  petty  cash  disbursements 
are  made  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  cash  disbursement.  The 
crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  method  of  reducing  the  fund  by 
$200.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  reason  out  the  simplest  and  clearest 
way  of  recording  the  reduction. 

It  is  advisable  to  draw  the  check  for  the  total  disbursements 
and  then  deposit  $200,  because  this  simplifies  the  bookkeeping. 
If  a  check  for  $262.50  were  drawn,  a  journal  entry  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  charges  to  the  expense  accounts  in- 
volved. .  The  use  of  such  a  journal  entry  would  be  somewhat 
confusing.  It  would  be  possible  to  journalize  the  total  payments, 
charging  the  expense  accounts  and  crediting  Petty  Cash  account, 
and  then  to  draw  a  check  for  $262.50,  charging  it  to  the  Petty 
Cash  account;  this  would  reduce  that  account  by  $200.  Such 
procedure  is  not  advisable  because  it  differs  from  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  making  no  entries  in  the  Petty  Cash  account  for  disburse- 
ments. It  would  also  require  an  explanation  in  the  cash  book 
covering  the  $262.50  check,  which  might  not  be  readily  under- 
standable. The  simplest  way  of  handling  the  transaction  is  to 
draw  a  check  in  the  usual  way  to  reimburse  the  fund  for  the 
payments  made,  and  then  to  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  the 
$200  by  which  the  fund  is  reduced. 

Problem  4 

The  point  with  this  problem,  as  with  tlie  last,  is  whether  or 
not  to  use  a  journal  entry  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  indi- 
vidual creditors'  accounts  and  entering  them  on  the  voucher 
register. 

A  journal  entry  could  be  used  to  open  the  voucher  system, 
whereby  the  old  accounts  would  be  debited  and  the  total  credited 
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to  Vouchers  Payable.  This  would  not  be  as  convenient  as  the 
method  suggested  in  the  solution,  because  it  would  require  the 
use  of  another  book,  namely,  the  journal,  and  because  it  would 
involve  posting  to  the  Vouchers  Payable  account  from  the  jour- 
nal as  well  as  from  the  voucher  register.  If  by  any  chance  all 
of  these  vouchers  were  not  paid  before  the  end  of  the  first 
month  in  which  the  voucher  system  was  installed,  the  balance  of 
the  Vouchers  Payable  account  would  not  agree  with  the  open  or 
unpaid  items  listed  in  the  voucher  register. 

Problem  5 

A  journal  entry  is  required  in  this  case  because  a  new 
account  (Accounts  Receivable)  is  to  be  opened  in  the  general 
ledger  and  the  customers'  accounts  are  to  be  closed.  After 
posting  the  journal  eiltry  to  the  general  ledger,  the  accounts  with 
customers  would  be  opened  in  the  new  ledger  and  the  balances 
would  be  entered  on  the  debit  side  of  the  respective  accounts. 
The  postings  to  the  debit  accounts  in  the  customers  or  sales 
ledger  can  conveniently  be  made  from  the  journal  entry;  each 
customer's  balance,  therefore,  as  shown  in  the  journal  entry 
would  be  posted  twice,  once  as  a  credit  in  the  general  ledger 
and  once  as  a  debit  in  the  sales  or  customers  subsidiary  ledger. 
Both  folios  should  be  noted  in  the  journal  opposite  each  item. 

If  it  were  desired  to  open  an  adjustment  account  in  the  sales 
ledger,  as  explained  in  Volume  I,  Chapter  XXIV,  the  total, 
$716.14,  should  be  credited  to  it  from  the  above  journal  entry. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  reader  review  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
and  against  adjustment  accounts  as  given  in  Chapter  XXIV. 

Note  the  use  of  the  terms  "customers"  and  "sales"  ledger. 
Another  name  given  this  ledger  is  "accounts  receivable"  ledger. 
All  three  terms  are  commonly  employed. 

Problem  G 

As  it  is  stated  in  the  problem  that  neither  of  the  items  has 
been  entered  on  the  books,  the  first  step  is  to  make  the  necessary 
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journal  entries.  The  difficulty  of  making  these  entries  lies  in 
the  adjustment  to  be  made  by  a  remittance  of  stamps.  This 
adjustment  is  obviously  required  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of 
the  journal  entries. 

Where  one  person  or  business  is  both  a  debtor  and  a  creditor, 
as  in  this  solution,  it  is  generally  better  to  have  two  accounts 
for  him,  one  in  the  customers  ledger  and  one  in  the  creditors 
ledger.  A  notation  on  each  account  referring  to  the  other  should 
prevent  any  failure  to  offset  one  balance  against  the  other. 
Furthermore,  if  the  debit  and  credit  transactions  are  combined 
into  one  account,  the  result  will  be  a  deduction  of  asset  from 
liability,  or  vice  versa,  which  in  general  is  contrary  to  account- 
ing principles. 

Problem  7 

At  the  first  and  even  second  reading  this  problem  may  seem 
puzzling,  but  if  split  up  into  its  component  transactions  most  of 
its  difficulties  vanish.  Each  paragraph  requires  its  own  jour- 
nal entry.  The  first  entry  is  a  sale;  therefore  credit  Sales 
account  and  debit  the  customer's  account.  The  second  trans- 
action is  a  note  and  cash  transaction — cash  and  a  note  are 
received  in  settlement  of  the  customer's  indebtedness.  The 
third  transaction  involves  a  receipt  of  cash,  and  expense  of  bank 
discount,  and  an  offsetting  credit  to  Notes  Receivable  Discounted. 
By  analyzing  the  problem  in  this  way,  its  solution  reduces  itself 
to  the  recording  of  every-day  kind  of  cash  and  note  transactions. 

Problem  8 

Before  taking  up  this  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to 
Volume  IV,  Chapter  VII,  and  study  the  methods  of  adjusting 
Surplus  account.  Most  of  the  capital  adjustments  made  on  the 
books  of  a  corporation  and  applicable  to  prior  periods  affect 
this  account.  A  knowledge  of  its  operations  is  required  to  solve 
other  problems,  which,  apart  from  this  matter,  illustrate  the 
principles  set  forth  in  Volume  I. 
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If  the  theory  of  surplus  adjustments  is  mastered,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  reduces  itself  to  the  balancing  of  the  journal 
entries,  with  a  debit  or  credit  to  Surplus  as  the  case  requires. 

Problem  9 

This  problem  will  probably  perplex  you  for  a  while,  but  its 
difficulties  dissolve  imder  the  operation  of  taking  the  required 
entries  one  by  one.  The  first  entry  must  record  the  last  annual 
reserve  for  depreciation.  The  second  entry  must  show  the  sale 
of  the  old  machine.  The  loss  resulting  from  the  sale  of  the 
machine  must  be  a  charge  to  the  reserve  created  to  cover  such 
losses.  As,  however,  the  reserve  is  in  excess  of  the  actual  loss 
due  to  replacement,  the  amount  of  the  excess  should  be  restored 
to  Surplus  from  which  it  was  originally  taken.  The  final  entry 
is  to  set  up  on  the  books  the  asset  value  of  the  new  machinery. 

Problem  10 

The  first  paragraph  in  the  explanation  of  this  problem  has 
no  bearing  on  the  solution,  as  the  requirements  of  the  problem  do 
not  ask  for  the  setting  up  of  either  the  Depreciation  on  Delivery 
Equipment  or  the  Delivery  Equipment  account.  All  that  is 
required  are  the  journal  entries  making  the  proper  adjustment. 

The  first  transaction  is  clearly  a  loss,  and  the  difference 
between  the  reserve  and  the  cost  of  the  deceased  animal  is  a 
charge  to  Surplus. 

The  second  transaction  is  more  preplexing.  As  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  the  horse  and  the  price  at  whicli  it  was 
sold  ($100)  has  been  charged  to  the  Reserve  account,  wliile  the 
depreciation  provided  for  the  horse  has  been  only  10%  for 
three  years  on  its  purchase  price,  it  is  evident  that  more  has 
been  charged  to  the  Reserve  account  than  has  actually  been 
credited  or  accumulated  therein.  This  error  calls  for  a  charge 
to  Surplus  and  a  credit  to  the  Reserve  account  in  order  to  bring 
the  reserve  to  its  proper  figure. 
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Problem  11 

The  entries  required  to  record  the  facts  given  in  the  first 
two  paragraphs  are  routine  entries  which  you  should  be  able  to 
prepare  without  any  difficulty.  The  third  paragraph  requires  an 
answer  to  the  following  question:  What  is  the  amount  of  the 
loss  on  this  account  to  be  charged  to  the  Reserve  account  and 
written  off  the  customer's  account? 

The  final  entry,  as  your  study  of  the  preceding  problems 
will  make  clear  to  you,  represents  a  profit,  in  that  the  loss 
already  charged  to  Surplus  must  be  canceled. 

Problems   12 

This  problem  is  one  of  only  moderate  difficulty.  The  first 
error  to  be  rectified  is  the  inclusion  in  the  inventory  of  the  two 
lathes  charged  to  the  Essex  Machine  Company.  This  amount 
must  obviously  be  deducted  from  the  inventory  account;  to  what 
account  should  it  be  charged?  The  clerical  errors  can  be 
corrected  by  reducing  the  asset  value  of  the  inventory  by  the 
net  overcharge. 

Regarding  the  L.  P.  Fuller  transaction,  note  that  the  assumed 
loss  was  charged  to  Profit  and  Loss,  not  to  the  Reserve. 

Problem  13 

This  problem  can  readily  be  solved  if  it  is  attacked  piece- 
meal. The  first  requirement  should  present  no  difficulty  if  care 
is  taken  to  set  up  the  returns,  allowances,  discounts,  etc.,  on  the 
correct  side  of  the  account.  The  journal  entry  to  close  out  the 
Merchandise  account  and  to  set  up  separate  accounts  instead 
requires  the  journalization  of  both  sides  of  the  old  account. 

The  profit  on  sales  is  the  gross  profit — a  simple  matter  to 
determine  if  the  explanation  in  the  text  is  followed. 

In  closing  the  accounts  into  a  Trading  account,  remember 
that  Sales  and  Purchases  accounts  must  show  their  net  figures, 
and  so  the  accounts  opened  to  record  the  returns  and  allow- 
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ances  must  first  be  closed  into  Sales  and  Purchases  accounts 
before  these  accounts  can  be  closed  into  Trading  account.  Care- 
ful study  of  the  points  illustrated  by  the  problem  should  enable 
you  to  solve  it  correctly  without  reference  to  the  solution  given. 

Problem    14 

Note  carefully  the  requirements  here.  They  do  not  ask  for 
journal  entries  or  the  setting  up  of  an  account.  Therefore,  the 
solution  may  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  brief  explanation. 

The  interest  charged  to  B  and  C  is  clearly  a  profit  to  be 
divided  among  the  three  partners  in  the  way  designated.  One 
solution  is  worked  on  the  basis  on  which  the  partners  ought  to 
have  contributed.  An  alternative  method  is  to  base  the  solution 
on  the  actual  total  capital  contributed,  viz.,  $185,000,  instead  of 
$200,000.     Try  to  solve  the  problem  both  ways. 

Problem   15 

The  difficulties  of  this  problem  are  simplified  by  careful 
consideration  of  its  terms  and  requirements.  The  net  profit  to 
be  divided  refers  to  the  division  of  the  net  income  resulting  from 
interest  on  the  partners'  drawings  in  excess  of  salaries,  reduced 
by  the  interest  on  capital.  To  give  effect  to  the  interest  on  capi- 
tal clause  requires  one  entry,  i.e.,  the  setting  up  of  an  Interest 
on  Capital  account,  at  the  same  time  crediting  each  partner's 
capital  account  with  his  interest.  The  Interest  on  Capital 
account  must  then  be  credited  with  the  interest  on  the  partner's 
drawings,  with  which  each  partner's  current  or  drawing  account 
is  charged.  The  balance  of  the  Interest  account  then  represents 
the  remaining  income  to  be  divided  between  the  partners  as 
stated  in  the  problem.  The  distribution  of  this  should  be  shown 
in  a  way  to  make  clear  the  net  increase  or  decrease  in  each 
partner's  capital  account  as  the  case  may  be.  It  should  be 
observed  that  partners'  capital  accounts  are  not  required  in  the 
solution. 
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Problem  16 

This  problem  is  constructed  on  the  same  lines  as  the  preced- 
ing one,  and  if  its  terms  are  carefully  read  you  should  be  able  to 
solve  it.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  method  you  use  for 
determining  the  interest  on  each  partner's   drawings. 

The  problem  is  ambiguous  in  that  there  is  no  certainty  con- 
cerning the  amount  which  B  withdrew.  In  the  solution  it  is 
assumed  that  he  drew  $2,500  each  quarter.  However,  it  would 
seem  fairly  reasonable  to  assume  that  his  total  drawings  for  the 
year  were  $2,500.  Ambiguities  of  this  sort  are  regrettable  in 
C.  P.  A.  problems,  and  yet  they  are  so  often  found  in  actual 
practice  that  their  appearance  in  such  problems  may  provide  a 
further  test  ol  the  candidate's  qualifications  for  practice. 

Problem  17 

The  working  of  this  problem  on  partnership  dissolution 
presents  little  difficulty,  though  the  form  in  which  the  require- 
ments are  to  be  fulfilled  may  not  seem  clear  at  the  first  reading. 
The  first  step  should  be  the  preparation  of  a  balance  sheet  to 
disclose  the  loss  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  the  balances  of 
all  the  accounts  required  for  the  solution.  The  solution  may 
be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  running  comment  which  explains 
the  division  of  the  remaining  cash  balance  after  the  trade  cred- 
itors' claims  have  been  settled. 

Problem   18 

The  solution  of  this  problem  follows  the  same  general  lines 
as  the  solution  of  Problem  17.  Having  drawn  up  the  balance 
sheet,  a  comparison  of  the  assets  available  for  distribution  with 
the  balances  in  the  capital  accounts  discloses  tlie  loss  (to  be 
borne  by  each  partner  in  his  profit  and  loss  sharing  ratio). 

Problems  19  to  21 

These  three  problems  furnish  further  practice  work  in  part- 
nership accounting.     As  the   comments   which   accompany  their 
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solution  are  explanatory  of  the  difficulties  involved,  no  further 
comment  is  here  required. 

Problem  22 

The  number  of  transactions  involved  and  the  lengthy  requii'e- 
ments  make  this  problem  seem  difficult,  but  it  can  be  worked 
out  step  by  step  on  straightforward  lines.  The  text  covering 
the  various  points  illustrated  should  be  reviewed  as  work  pro- 
gresses, both  to  insure  correct  procedure  and  to  refresh  the 
memory  on  any  doubtful  points. 

In  solving  the  problem,  take  up  first  the  prepaid  and  accrued 
items,  giving  full  explanation  for  each  journal  entry.  In  your 
solution  prepare  a  working  sheet  based  on  the  procedure  de- 
scribed in  Volume  I,  Chapter  VIII,  and  compare  it  with  the 
working  sheet  shown  in  the  solution. 

Problem  23 

In  the  organization  of  a  corporation  to  acquire  a  business 
formerly  conducted  by  a  partnership  or  a  sole  proprietor,  the 
cash  of  the  old  business  as  a  rule  is  not  taken  over  by  the  new 
corporation. 

The  solution  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  partnership 
books  are  to  be  discarded  and  a  new  set  of  books  opened  for  the 
corporation.  When  the  partners  in  a  business  become  the  prin- 
cipal stockholders  in  a  new  corporation  formed  to  take  it  over, 
it  is  advisable,  though  not  necessary,  to  open  a  new  set  of  books. 
Entries  could  be  made  bringing  onto  the  books  only  the  new 
accounts  and  closing  out  the  capital  accounts  of  the  partners. 

In  this  problem,  if  the  accounts  were  to  be  continued  in  the 
books  of  the  former  partnership,  the  only  entry  necessary  would 
be  as  follows: 

Good- Will $25,000.00 

Smith,  Capital    $  10,000.00 

Jones,   Capital    10,000.00 

Clark,   Capital    5,000.00 

(Explanation.) 
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Smith,   Capital    70,000.00 

Jones,   Capital    70,000.00 

Clark,   Capital    35,000.00 

Capital  Stock 176,000.00 

(Explanation.) 

Problem  24 

When  subscriptions  to  capital  stock  are  taken,  to  be  paid  for 
later,  the  stock  certificates  are  usually  not  issued  until  the  sub- 
scriptions have  been  paid.  In  that  event  no  credit  can  rightly 
be  made  to  the  Capital  Stock  account  until  payment  for  the  stock 
has  been  received.  This  necessitates  the  opening  of  two  tem- 
porary accounts  to  record  the  subscriptions  receivable  and  the 
amount  of  the  subscribed  capital  stock — as  illustrated  by  this 
problem. 

Problem  25 

By  "book  value"  in  this  problem  is  meant  the  net  worth  of 
each  share  of  common  stock.  The  problem  illustrates  the  fuunda- 
mental  accounting  principle  that  the  net  worth  or  capital  of  a 
business  is  the  excess  of  its  assets  over  its  liabilities.  It  also 
illustrates  the  fact  that  this  essential  nature  of  capital  is  as  true 
of  the  corporation  as  of  any  other  form  of  business  organization. 

Problems  26  to  30 

The  chief  requirement  for  the  solving  of  this  and  the  next 
four  problems  is  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  procedure  in  drawing 
up  a  statement  of  affairs,  a  deficiency  account,  and  a  statement 
of  realization  and  liquidation.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  this 
technique  and  procedure  can  be  acquired  only  by  working  over 
a  number  of  problems  until  the  correct  methods  come  readily 
to  mind. 

In  this  kind  of  problem  it  is  particularly  important  that  the 
terms  of  the  problem  should  be  carefully  read  and  understood 
by  the  student. 
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Problems  31  to  34 

These  problems  on  single-entry  methods  furnish  valuable 
practice  work  in  fundamental  principles  and  should  be  given 
very  careful  study.  As  the  comments  in  the  "Points  Illus- 
trated" sufficiently  cover  each  solution,  no  further  explanation 
is  required. 

The  problems  discussed  up  to  this  point  are  based  on  the 
theory  of  accounts  covered  in  Volume  I  and,  as  you  will  have 
discovered,  they  cannot  be  solved  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  procedure  explained  therein.  You  should 
continue  to  work  over  them  until  you  are  able  to  draw  up  the 
correct  solutions  in  the  forms  given  in  Volume  V  without  re- 
ferring to  these  for  help  or  even  suggestions.  This  practice 
work  is  essential  as  a  means  of  clearing  up  any  doubts  about 
the  correct  method  of  procedure,  and  is  a  means  of  fixing  in  the 
mind  imperfectly  memorized  points  of  theory.  Not  until  you 
have  made  your  ground  firm  behind  you  are  you  ready  to  pass 
on  to  the  remaining  problems,  the  solutions  of  which  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  Volumes  I  to  IV. 

In  your  attack  upon  the  remaining  problems  you  are  left  to 
your  own  resources.  You  will  find  that  problems  of  unusual 
difficulty  which  contain  complicated  or  ambiguous  transactions 
have  attached  to  them  a  sufficient  amount  of  explanatory  com- 
ment to  indicate  the  correct  method  of  solution — assuming,  of 
course,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  procedure  in- 
volved. You  should  by  now  have  acquired  the  knack  of  attack- 
ing their  difficulties  in  the  right  way — that  is,  one  by  one  with 
intense  concentration,  waiting  for  light  to  break  in  on  the  mind 
both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction  and  the  method  of  re- 
cording it, 
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In  addition  to  its  primary  purpose  of  providing 
a  complete  course  of  study  for  the  man  whose  ambi- 
tion it  is  to  become  an  accountant,  a  further  practical 
use  to  which  "Business  Accounting"  may  be  put  is 
that  of  a  work  of  reference.  The  five  volumes  con- 
stitute a  storehouse  or  encyclopaedia  of  accounting 
information  from  which  the  business  man,  the  book- 
keeper, and  the  accountant  can  pick  and  choose  the 
particular  information  they  are  in  search  of  to  solve 
an  accounting  difficulty  or  problem. 

The  use  of  the  volumes  in  this  way  will  be  facili- 
tated by  searching  for  the  desired  information,  not  in 
one  or  more  of  the  separate  indexes  found  at  the  end 
of  each  volume,  but  in  the  general  or  main  index 
which  follows  at  the  end  of  this  guide.  The  separate 
indexes  serve  the  purpose  of  quick  and  ready  refer- 
ence to  a  matter  which  the  reader  knows  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  particular  volume.  The  general  index  is 
for  the  use  of  the  reader  who  wishes  to  review  all  the 
information  on  a  given  subject  or  for  the  business 
man  who  desires  to  look  up  accepted  practice  on  a 
particular  point. 

The  man  who  is  not  a  professional  accountant, 
however  extended  and  thorough  his  knowledge  of 
the  accounting  field,  has  continual  need  of  such  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  subject  as  these  volumes  present,  to 
confirm  his  recollection  of  an  item  or  to  determine  a 
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puzzling  application.  Such  a  reader  will  naturally 
turn  first  to  the  general  index  in  this  volume  to  trace 
connections  and  cross-references. 

Without  this  reference  aid,  the  reader  who  is 
studying  business  accounting  as  a  whole,  or  is  in 
search  of  the  best  method  of  solving  an  accounting 
problem,  would  be  compelled  to  consult  the  indexes 
of  several  of  its  volumes  if  he  wished  to  exhaust  the 
information  contained  in  its  pages  on  a  given  subject. 
With  a  general  index,  however,  he  can  compare  the 
information  in  one  volume  with  that  in  another;  he 
can  look  up  rapidly  and  with  precision  the  informa- 
tion he  is  in  search  of;  he  can  find  in  one  place  and 
in  one  index  reference  by  volume  and  page  to  the  par- 
ticular subject  he  wishes  to  study  or  refer  to. 

Few  men  carry  in  their  recollection  the  full  detail 
of  matters  with  which  they  are  not  working  daily. 
Yet  not  many  business  men  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
immediate  recourse  to  the  index  of  a  book  which  will 
give  them  the  accounting  or  any  other  kind  of  infor- 
mation they  may  need.  In  this  respect  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  business  man  is  milike  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional man.  The  professional  man  is  compelled 
to  master  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  relating  to 
his  profession,  and  in  consequence  he  is  trained  to 
have  prompt  recourse  to  books  when  in  need  of  in- 
formation. The  business  man  has  learned  primarily 
in  the  school  of  experience.  As  the  knowledge  to  be 
acquired  from  books,  though  exceedingly  helpful,  is 
not  among  the  first  requisites  for  success  in  a  busi- 
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ness  career,  the  business  man  does  not  always  know 
to  what  extent  books  can  help  him.  ^Moreover,  even 
when  he  feels  the  need  of  consulting  books,  he  often 
does  not  know  the  quickest  way  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion he  desires. 

The  purpose  of  an  index  is,  of  course,  to  enable 
the  reader  of  a  particular  book  to  find  the  page  or 
pages  on  which  appears  the  information  he  is  in  search 
of  and  which  he  knows  to  be  or  which  may  be  assumed 
to  be  in  the  book.  The  method  of  finding  this  in- 
formation is  too  well  known  to  require  any  explana- 
tion. Attention,  however,  may  be  drawn  to  the  utility 
of  cross-references  as  means  of  directing  the  search 
if  the  reader  wants  to  exhaust  a  given  subject.  In 
cases  where  certain  specific  information  forms  a  part 
of  a  whole  subject  and  it  is  desired  to  study  the  re- 
lationship of  the  part  to  the  whole,  a  cross-reference 
will  usually  be  found  indicating  the  direction  in  which 
the  search  is  to  be  made.  For  instance,  in  looking  iqj 
a  point  relating  to  the  transactions  of  a  holding  com- 
pany, on  referring  to  "Holding  Company"  the  cross- 
reference  is  foimd  "See  also  'Combinations  and  Con- 
solidations' " ;  under  "Coinsurance  Clause"  appears 
the  cross-reference  "See  also  'Fire  Insurance,  Ad- 
justment'"; under  "Administrative  Expense"  ap- 
pears the  cross-reference  "See  also  'Labor,  Indirect,' 
'Non-productive  Departments'  ";  and  so  on.  In  each 
of  the  above  examples  the  reference  is  from  the  part  to 
the  whole,  so  that  if  the  study  of  the  part  fails  to  fm*- 
nish  the  explanation  sought  for,  the  reader's  attention 
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is  directed  to  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  field 
of  information. 

In  the  same  way,  one  subject  which  is  closely 
allied  to  another  subject  may  often  be  profitably  re- 
ferred to  as  a  means  of  throwing  further  light  on  a 
difficult  point  or  matter.  For  example,  in  the  study 
of  reserves  an  allied  subject  is  that  of  sinking  funds 
and  so  a  cross-reference  is  found  under  both  heads 
connecting  one  subject  with  another. 

In  the  use  of  the  general  index  two  points  in  par- 
ticular need  to  be  stated : 

1.  All  references  to  problems  are  page  numbers 

and  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
references  to  forms,  i.e.,  they  are  indented 
beyond  the  margin  of  other  headings  and 
in  this  way  are  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary text  matter. 

2.  Cost  accounting  items  have  not  in  all  cases 

been  distinguished  as  such  in  the  general 
index,  but  are  to  be  inferred  in  all  in- 
stances of  reference  to  Volume  III,  which 
is  entirely  on  the  subject  of  cost  ac- 
counting, 
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(All  references  are  to  pages.    Roman  numerals  indicate  volumes) 


Abbtbact  of  Stobes  Ledgeb,  II,  143,  144 
Acceptances,  Teade,  I,  304.  305 
Accident  Inscrasce,  III,  238 
Accommodation  Indorsement,  IV,  248 
Account,  (See  also  "Accounts,"  "Accounting," 

"Controlling  accounts,"  "Ledger") 

Forms,  I,  43 
Books  of  (See  "Books  of  account") 
Capital,  I,  67 
Cost  of  sales.  III,  357 

Illustrated,  III.  326,  360 
Debits  and  credits  defined,  I,  17,  41,  176 
Deficiency,  I,  140,  141;  IV,  319,  326 

Illustrative  statemenU,  I,  140;  IV,  329 
Problem,  V,  61 
Defined.  I,  17 
Field  of  service,  II,  265-267 

Example,  II,  265,  26« 
Form  of,  I,  42-44 

Forms,  I,  43 
Mixed,  I,  79-83 

Adjusting,  I,  80-83 

Example  and  treatment  of,  I,  80-8S 
Nominal,  1, 59,  60 
Personal,  I,  58,  59 
Plant  and  sundry  assets,  I,  371 

Problems,  V,  170,  202,  277,  281 
Profit  and  loss   (See  "Profit  and  loss  ac- 
count") 
Real,  I,  58,  59 
Surplus  (See  "Surplus") 
Work  in  process.  III,  79,  83 

Entries,  III,  83 

Illustrated,  III,  85,  90 

Journal  entry  illustrated,  TIT,  107 

Process  method.  III.  90. 

Production-center  system,  illustrated.  III, 
324 

Textile  cosU,  III,  369-376,  380-389 

ACCOCNTANCY. 

Define.!.  I.  5.  18,  17;  II,  3 
Functions  of.  classified,  I,  A 


Accountant, 

Defined,  I,  16 

Duties  of,  I,  6,  7,  16 

Functions  of,  I,  7-10,  13 
Auditing,  I,  9,  10 
Clear  reports  and  statements,  I,  9 
Planning  and  adapting  systems,  I,  7 
Recording  financial  history  of  business, 

1,8 
Special  investigations,  I,  9,  10 

Professional,  I,  13 

Public,.certified.  I,  13,  14 

Training  of,  I,  12 

Accounting. (See  also  "Account,"  "Accounts," 

"Bookkeeping") 
Advanced.  1,8,9;  IV,  3-11 

Auditing.  I.  9.  10 

Distinguished  from  elementary,  IV,  3 

Scopeof,  IV,  3-11 
Analytical,  II.  6 
Branches   and   chain   stores    (See   "Branch 

stores") 
Branches  of,  II,  5-8 
Cash  discount,  I,  275-280 
Club  (See  "Clubs") 
Constructive, 

Defined.  I.  7 

Function  of,  II,  7 
Corporation  (See  "Corporation") 
Cost  (See  "Cost  accounting") 
DeaUng  with — 

Persons,  II,  25 

Progression    or    retrogression,    economic, 
U,  25 

Property.  II.  25 
Defined.  II.  3 
Department, 

Expense  distribution,  II.  468 

Functions  of.  II.  12 
Estate  (See  "Estate  accounting") 
Inspective.  II.  6 

Methods,  modernization  of.  I,  3-5 
Operative.  II.  6 
Partnership  (See  "Partnership") 
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AccocNTiNO — Continued 

Place  of,  in  organization,  II,  4 

Plant  (See  "Plant") 

Presentation    of    figures    in    statements,    I, 

8,  153 
Professional  (See  "Professional  accounts") 
Records  (See  "Records") 
Stores,  III,  124-141  (See  also  "Stores") 
System, 

Elaborate,  not  desirable,  II,  53 

Establishing,  II,  866 

Mechanical,  II,  173-175 

Necessity  for  proper,  II,  5 

Officials  and  employees,  co-operation  of, 
11,44 

Organization  plan,  II,  43 

Planning  and  installing,  I,  7;  II,  32-51 
(See  also  "Business,  survey  of,"  "Busi- 
ness, planning  accounting  system  for") 

Supervision,   Mathews,    George,   quoted, 
11,50 
Terms  used  in,  I,  16-26 

Account,  I,  17 

Accountancy,  I,  16,  17  ^ 

Accountant,  I,  16 

Assets,  I,  20 

Bookkeeper,  I,  16 

Books  of  account,  I,  16,  23 

CapiUl,  I,  22 

Corporation,  I,  19 

Credit,  I,  17 

Debit,  I,  17 

Liabilities,  I,  21 

Partnership,  I,  18 

Proprietorship,  sole,  I,  18 

SUtement,  I,  25      ' 
Theory  and  practice,  II,  3 
Accounts,  (See  also  "Account,"  "Accounting," 

"Ledger") 
Adjusting  (See  "Adjustments") 
Agency,  II,  373,  374 
Analysis  of,  I,  39!)-425 

Credit  accounts,  I,  415-425 

Debit  accounts,  I,  399-414 
Asset,  I,  65 

Depreciation,  I,  317-321 
Attorneys'  (See  "Professional  accounts") 
Auditing,  II,  6 
Balancing,  I,  44 
Charts.  II,  45;  III,  20 

Form.  III.  19,  20 


AccooNTfl — Continued 

Gassification,    I,    57-63,    259,    399-425: 
II,  264-286 
Problems,  V,  100,  215,  982 

Aid  to  correct  bookkeeping.  I.  62-64 

Aid  to  preparation  of  statements.  I.  64,  65 

Branches  and  chain  stores,  II,  379,  380 

Chronological  record,  II,  269 

Correct,  importance  of,  I,  57 

Credit  accounU,  I,  415-425 

Debit  accounU,  I,  399-414 

Grouping  to  facilitate  statement  prepara- 
tion, II,  284-286 

Groups,  variations  in  size  of,  11^  269 

Ledger  arrangement,  II,  270 

Manufacturing  or  trading  company,  II, 
272-284 

Methods  of,  II,  267-269 

Name  and  purpose  of  account  both  con- 
sidered, II,  269,  270 

Numeric  system,  II,  268,  271,  277-283 

Personal  accounts,  II,  267 

Process  cost  system.  III,  131,  328 

Retail  business,  II,  268 

Subdivisions,  I,  60-62 
Closing  (See  "Entries,  closing") 
Controlling  (See  "Controlling  accounts") 
Credit,  analysis  of,  I,  415-425 
Creditors',  mail-order  business,  II,  392 
Debit,  analysis  of,  I,  399-414 
Departmentalization  of.  III,  5,  7,  22 
Details  to  be  recorded,  II,  266 

Working  balance  sheets,  II,  266 
Estimated  cost  system.  III,  354-361 
Expense,  indirect,  I,  68,  69,  236;  III,  95-1U5, 

212,    217,    221,    223,    234-242,   268,   310 

(See  also  "Expense") 
Fixed  charges.  III,  234-242  (See  also  "Fixed 

charges") 
Income,  I,  67 
Inventory,  III,  79 
Journal  entries  (See  "Journal") 
Liability,  I,  66 
Numbering,  II,  268.  271,  277-283 

Decimal  system,  II,  271,  280-283 

Universal  system.  II.  271,  277-279 
Offsetting  entries,  I,  64 
Opening  entries,  I,  180,  263,  339-343,  367. 
370;   II,  233,  234   (See  also  "Entries, 
opening") 

Forms,  I.  181,  339,  340,  367,  368 
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Accounts — Coniimud 
Payable.  I,  113.  267 

Analysis  of,  I.  415.  416 
Personal,  II,  268 

Posting  (See  "Ledger,  posting  to") 
Process  cost  system.  III,  86-97,  269,  271, 
328,  343-347 
Classification,  III,  3^8 
Closing  accounts.  Ill,  106-108 
Illustrated,  III.  343-347 
Forms.  III.  344.  346 
Production-center  system.  HI.  310-327 
Chart.  III.  310 

Form.  III.  312.  313 
Illustrated  acwunls.  III.  319-326 
Receivable.  I.  109.  266 

Problems.  V.  19,  21,  70,  231 
Analysis  of.  I.  402 
Assignment  of,  IV,  221 
Assignment  of,  special  register.  IV.  222 
Losses  on,  as  closing  problem.  IV.  13 
Schedule  of,  I,  157.  158 
Uncollectible,  I.  326.  327 

Problem,  V,  19 
Valuation  of.  IV,  218 

Problem.  V,  70 
Verification,  IV.  426 
Suspense.  IV,  22,  27 

Problem,  V,  137 
Textile  costs.  III,  366-401   (See  also  under 

"Textile  costs") 
Use  of,  illustrated.  I,  41.  \i 
Verification  of,  IV.  418 
"Accrual  Basis"  as  Compared  with  "Cash 

Basis,"  IV,  19,  20 
Accruals,    (See     also     "Deferred     credits," 
"Deferred  debits") 
Accrued  interest  distinguished  from  interest 
accrued.  IV,  13 
Accumulation    Envelope,     Hotel    Guest 
Cbarges.  II.  439.  440 
Form.  II,  440 
Adding  Machine,  II,  350 
Additions,      Expenditures     on.      Capital 
Charoes.  IV,  47 

Adjustments.  (See  also  "Entries,  adjusting") 
Problems,  V.  125,  132,  180,  271.  343 
Advanced  accounting,  scope  of.  IV.  3-11 
Between  actual  and  applied  expense.   Ill, 
212.  282-285.  295 
Flat  percentage  charge,  III.  284 


Adjustments — Continued 

Between     actual     and    applied    expense — 
Contintied 

Production-center  system.  III.  295 

Reserve  account.  III.  283 
Between  actual  and  estimated  cosls,  III.  359 
Capital  or  surplus,  schedule  of.  I.  159,  160 
Capital,  partnership,  I,  348-350 

Problem,  V,  116,  183.  187 
Corporate  dividends.  IV.  55-94 
DeferrefT  crediU,  IV.  26-32 

Problems,  V,  125,  132.  137,  180 
Deferred  debits,  IV,  12-25 

Problems,  V,  125.  132.  137.  180 
Fire  loss  (Sec  "Fire  loss  adjustments") 
Intercompany.  IV.  365.  366 
Inventory  (See  "Inventory") 
Mercantile  business,  illustrative  statement, 

IV,  315 
Profit  determination.  IV,  33-54 
Reserves  and  funds.  IV.  104-118 
Sinking  fund.  IV.  160 
Stores.  II,  143;  III.  139 
Surplus.  I.  159;  IV.  95-103 

Problems,  V,  15,  16,  18,  21,  125.  132,  137, 
148,  180,  266,  271,  284.  312 
Administrative  Expense,  I.  69;  II.  208;  III, 

18,  98,  102,  168.  172,  187,  213,  220,  221 

(See    also    generally    "Labor,    indirect," 

"Non-productive  departments") 
Account  illustrated. 

Textile  cosU,  III,  396.  397 
Account,  process  system.  III.  166.  344 

Form.  Ill,  344 
On  distribution  sheet.  III.  224.  253.  260 
Production-center  system.  III.  291 

Account  illustrated.  III.  321 
Standing  expense  orders.  III.  226 
Sub-departmenU.  Ill,  265 
Administrator,   II,    404    (See   also    "Estate 

accounting") 
Advertisinu, 

Department,  II,  154 

Sales  department,  relation  to.  II,  154 
Expense,  I.  65.  98.  113,  119;  II.  468;  III. 

217,  220;  IV,  14.  27 
Good-will  value  of.  IV.  18.  254 
Mail-order  business.  II.  395 
Agencies.  II.  373 

Accounts  of.  II.  373,  374 
Home  office,  accounts  with.  II,  374 
Agent's  Order  Blank,  II,  391 
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AOREEMENT,  PaBTNEBBHIP,  II,  17 

Aids,  Mechanical,  II,  349-350 
Automatir  repster,  II,  350,  357 
Billing  machine,  II,  169-171,  352 
Calruiating  marhine,  II,  350-352 
Cash  register,  II,  358 
Essential  requirements  of,  II,  349 
Importance  of,  II,  349,  350 
Numbering  machine,  II,  858 
Photographing  machine,  II,  357 
Prevention  of  errors,  IV,  380-381 
Slide  rule,  II,  355 
SUmp  affixer,  II,  357 
Tabulating  machine,  II,  353-355 
Time  recorder,  II,  307-309, 358;  III,  176, 179 
Typewriter,  U,  356 
A  LA  Cabte  Dinino  Room,  Checking  Sys- 
tem, II,  433-435 
Allowable  Dedcctions  Record,  II,  348 

Form,  II,  347 
AixowANCE  Journal,  II,  336 

Form,  II,  337 
Allowances, 

Discount  (See  "Discounts") 

Purchase  rebates  and,  account,  analysis  of, 

1,434 
Returns  and. 
Analysis  sheet  of  allowances,  II,  126 

Form.  II,  125 
Journal  entries,  I,  184 
Refund  ticket,  II,  225 

Form,  II,  226 
Register,  II,  125 
Form,  II,  125 
Sales,  I,  99 

Rebates  and  allowances  account,  analysis 
of,  I,  411 
Alterations  or  Additions, 

Expenditures  on,  capital  charges,  FV,  47,  61, 
235-237 
Alternate  Sales  System  for  a  Small  Con- 
cern, II,  172 
Form,  II,  172 
American  Institute  of  Accountants,  I,  14 
American  Plan,  Hotel,  II,  432 
Amortization, 

Bonds,  IV,  128,  135 

Problems,  V,  146,  148 
Debt,  IV,  153 
Sinking  fund  method  compared  with,  IV, 
153,  154 


Analtbis,  (See  alao  "Account*,  claMification," 
"Schedule") 
Accounts, 

Credit  acc-ounts,  I,  415-425 
Debit  accounU,  I.  399-414 
Expense,  indirect  (See  '  Expense,   distribu- 
tion") 
Pay-roll  (See  "Pay-roll") 
Analysis  Sheets, 
Allowances,  II,  126 

Form,  II,  120 
Textile  costs  (See  under  "Textile  C08t«") 
Annuity,    IV,    144-154    (See    also    "Sinking 
fund") 
Amount  of,  IV,  146-148,  151-153 
Computation  of, 

Problems,  V,  146,  165,  166 
Compound  discount,  IV,  149,  153 
Compound  interest,  IV,  144-146,  153 
Nature  of  problem,  IV,  9 
Principle  based  on,  IV,  144 
Future  worth,  IV,  146-148,  151,  153 
Present  worth,  IV,  148-151,  153 

Problem,  V,  146 
Rents  of,  IV,  146 
Applied  Rates  of  Expense  Distribution, 
III,  212,  271-285   (See  also  under  "Ex- 
pense, distribution  over  product") 
Adjustment  between  actual  and.  III,  212, 
282-285,  295 
Appraisal  (See  "Valuation") 
Appreciation, 
Fixed  assets,  IV,  96 
Land  values,  I,  325;  IV,  231 
Articles  of  Partnership,  II,  13 
Articulation  Statement,  Defined,  IV,  413 
Assembly  Products,  III,  66 
Asset  and  Liability  Method  or  Determin- 
ing Profit  or  Loss,  I,  392,  393;  IV,  52 
Assets, 

Accounts,  I,  65 
Appreciation,  IV,  96 

Problems,  V,  66,  70 
Arrangement  on  balance  sheet,  IV,  281 
Ascertaining,  method  of,  I,  46 
Book  value,  I,  132.  133,  138 
Current,  I,  65;  IV.  215-229 
Accounts  receivable,  assignment  of,  FV, 

221 
Accounts  receivable,  valuation  of.  IV,  218 
Bad  debts,  accounting  for,  IV,  219 
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Assets — Continued 
Current — Continued 

Bad  debts,  reserve  for,  IV,  216 

Basis  of  valuation  of,  IV,  44,  45 

Classification,  IV,  215 
Problem,  V,  319 

Defined,  IV,  215 

Merchandise  inventory,  IV,  222 

Merchandise  inventory,  insurance  of,  IV, 
227,  228 

Merchandise  inventory,  pricing  of,  IV,  224 

Nature  of,  IV.  215 

Stock-in-trade,  IV,  223,  227 

Stocks  and  bonds  as,  IV,  334,  335 
Deferred  expense,  I,  65 
Defined,  I,  20.  21 

Depreciation.  I,  315;  IV,  12  (See  alao  "De- 
preciation") 
Disposition  of. 

Losses,  I,  35 

Payments,  I,  35 

Withdrawals,  I,  35 
Estate  accounting  for,  11,  405-407 
Existence  of,  verification  of,  IV.  419 
Fixed,  I.  62.  65;  IV.  230-238 

Basis  of  valuation  of,  IV,  44,  45 

Buildings,  IV,  284-237 

Changes  in  valuation  of.  IV,  96 

Land,  IV.  231-234 

Machinery  and  equipment,  IV,  237,  238 

-Nature  of,  IV,  230 

Reserve  for  depreciation  on,  IV,  115 

Sale  of.  I.  112 

Securities  owned  for  purposes  of  control. 
IV.  335 

Valuation,  effect  of  depreciation  on.  IV.  49 

Verification  of.  IV.  428 
Floating  (See  subheading  "Current."above) 
Intangible.  I.  393.  394;  IV.  250-264 

CopyrighU,  IV,  261 

Franchises.  IV,  263 

Good-will.  IV,  250-257 

Nature  of.  IV.  250 

PatenU.  IV.  257-260 

Royalties.  IV.  262 

Trade-marks.  IV,  260 

Trade  se<Tets,  IV,  261 
Liquidation,  I.  146-148 
Plant  (See  "Plant") 
Recording,  illustrated,  I.  62.  63 
Replacement    of    (See    "Repairs    and    re- 
newals") 


Assets — Continued 

Revaluation,  relation  to  surplus.  IV.  100 
Single-entry  bookkeeping  (See  "Bookkeep- 
ing, single-eatry") 
Sources  of.  I.  34.  35 
Creditors.  I.  34.  35 
Profits.  I,  31.  34.  35 
Proprietor.  I.  34.  35 
Surplus  from  sale  of.  IV.  99 
Tangible   and   intangible,   single-entry,     I, 

393,  394 
Valuation  of,  IV,  7,  41-45,  168,  215-240 
Problems,  V,  15,  16,  18 
Data,  sources  of,  IV,  45 
Insolvency,  I,  132,  138;  IV,  322 
Kinds  of.  IV,  42.  43 

Knowledge  required  by  accountant  for. 
IV.  7 
Verification  of. 
Existence  of  asset,  IV.  419 
Importance  of.  IV.  417 
Ledger  account.  IV.  418 
Wasting, 

Accounting  for.  IV.  239 

Problem,  V,  207 
Definition  and  treatment,  IV,  238 
Distinguished  from  depreciation,  IV.  239 
Reserve  for,  IV,  115 
Assets  and  Liabilities,  Statement  of,   I. 
46-49     (See     also     "Balance     sheet." 
"Statements") 
Forms.  I.  46-49 
Problem.  V.  336 
Assignees  (See  "Receivers") 
Attobnets'    Accounts     (See    "Professional 

accounts") 
Auditing.  I.  9.  10;  II.  6;  IV.  3 

Necessity  for,  I.  74 
Auditob.  Functions  of.  I,  10 
Automatic  Register,  II,  356,  357 
Automobile  Factory, 
Inventory  sheet.  III,  121 
Form,  III,  120 
Averages,  Theobv  of. 

Applied  to  accrued  liabilities.  IV,  26 
Applied   to  keeping  books  on   cash  basis, 
IV.  20 

B 

Bad  Debts  (See  "Debts,  bad") 
Balance, 

Account.  I.  44 
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Balance — Continued 
Bank. 
Interest  on,  I,  1 1 1 
Reconciliation  of,  I,  825-227;  IV,  4«« 

Problems,  V,  3,  4 
Veri6cation  of,  IV,  425 
In  hand  and  on  deposit,  I,  108 
Trial,  locating  differences  in,  IV,  405-410 
Balance  Division  of  Stobes   Lkogeb,  II, 

142,  14S 
Balance  Sheet,  I,  68,  59,  102,  116-128;  II. 
289;  IV,  279-293  (See  also"SUlemenU") 
Account  form,  I,  117;  IV,  285 

Forms,  I,  118,  337;  IV.  286,  287 
AccounU,  II,  264 

Arrangement  of   content,   I,    117-123;   IV, 
281-287 
AsseU,  I,  117-119;  IV,  281 
Capital,  I,  117-120;  IV,  283 
Liabilities,  I,  117-120;  IV,  282 
Purpose  to  be  served,  factor  in,  IV,  281 
Comparative,  IV,  288 

Problem,  V,  253 
Condensed  form,  IV,  285 
Form,  IV,  286,  287 
Problem,  V,  395 
Consolidated,  IV,  353-375 

Problems,  V,  277,  304,  312,  319,  328 
Advances  to  subsidiaries,  IV,  373 
Complications,  suggestions  for   avoiding, 

IV,  356-358 
Good- will,  IV,  361 

Problems,  V,  202,  277,  328 
Illustrative  statements,  IV,  354-356 
Income  tax  regulation,  IV,  353 
Investment     accounts,     substitution     of 

assets  and  liabilities  for,  IV,  356,  358 
Liabilities  and  deficit  of  a  subsidiary,  IV, 

373 
Method  of  consolidation,  IV,  354 
Minority  interest  of  subsidiaries,  IV,  372, 
373 

Premiums,  IV,  361 
Problems,  V,  300,  328 

Profits  of  subsidiaries  prior  to  consolida- 
tion, IV,  359-360 

Purpose,  IV,  353 

Surplus  adjustments,  I,  159;  IV,  95-103 
Problems,  V,  284,  312 

Surplus  and  dividends  of  subsidiaries,  IV, 
372 


Balance  Sheet — Continued 
Consolidated — Continued 

Surplus  of  subsidiaries,  IV,  361,  363 
Problem,  V,  304 

Surplus  of  subsidiaries,  when  stock  only 
partly  acquired,  IV,  383 
Contingent  liabilities,  I,  120;  IV,  288 
Corrected,  I,  126 

Form,  I,  126 
Date  of,  I,  122 
Deferred  charges,  I,  118.  119 
Deficit,  showing  of.  I.  119;  IV.  284 

Problems,  V,  271,  304 
Defined,  I,  116;  IV,  279 
Depreciation  reserve,  I,  318 

Problem,  V,  271 
Dividends,  cumulative,  unpaid,  IV,  291 
Entry  of  inventory  accounts.  III,  79 
Federal  Reserve  Board  form,  IV,  287 

Form.  IV,  288,  289 
Form  of,  IV,  280 

English,  reverse  of  American,  IV,  280 
Holding  company,   IV,   340-352   (See  also 
subheading  "Consolidated,"  above) 

Compared     with     consolidated     balance 
sheet,  IV,  340 

Complications,  IV,  343,  344 

Illustrative    statements,    IV,    341,    342, 
347-349 

Method  of  showing  investments  in   the 
subsidiaries,  IV,  347 

Methods  of  presentation  compared,   IV, 
344-347 

Necessity  for  consolidated  balance  sheet, 
IV,  343 

Objection  to,  IV,  350 
Illustrative  form,  IV,  285-287 
Importance  of,  IV,  279 
Inadequacy  of,  for  insolvents,  I,  130,  131 
Incorrect  form  of.  I,  121 

Form,  I,  121,  122 
Ledger  balances,  correct  showing  of,  IV,  291 
Liabilities, 

Contingent,  I,  120;  IV,  288 

Notes  receivable  discounted,  IV,  288 

Showing  of,  I,  117-120;  IV,  282 
Manufacturing  company,  illustrative  state- 
ment, IV,  304 
Mercantile  business,  illustrative  statement. 

IV,  311 
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Balance  Sheet — Continued 

Notes  due  from  or  payahle  to  proprietors  or 

corporation  offirials,  IV,  201 
Purpose  of,  1,  IKi;  IV,  i81 
Real  and  personal  accounts,  I,  58,  59 
Receiver's,  I,  143,  149 

Form,  I,  151 
Report  form,  I,  117:  IV,  iSG 

Forms,  I,  103,  118,  119 

Problem,  V,  45 
Representing  insolvency,  example  of,  I,  134, 
135 

Form,  I,  134,  135 
Reserves,  showing  of,  IV,  484 
Special  points,  IV,  488 
Stock  brokerage,  II,  4«8-43l 
Tie-up  with  income  statement,  IV,  294 

Problems.  V,  134,  441,  33(i 
Treasury  stock  on,  IV,  408 

Problems,  V,  154,  477 
Bank, 

Account,  charge  for,  I,  443 
Balance, 

Interest  on,  I,  111,  440 

Reconciliation  of,  I,  445-447;  IV.  445 
Problems,  V,  3,  4 

V'erification  of,  IV,  445 
Columns  in  cash  l><M>k,  I.  4S8 
Depositors  ledger,  II,  253 

Form,  II,  454 
Statement,  I,  444,  445 

Form,  I,  444 
Stock,  IV,  400 
Surplus, 

Creation  of,  IV,  96 

Distinguished  from  undivided  profits,  IV, 
97,  98 
Translers,  recording,  I.  448.  449 
Bankers'      Investmenth      in      Corporate 

Stocks,  IV,  334 

BANKHt'PTCY, 

Accounts  and  reports  of  trustees,  IV,  344 
Appraisal  of  property,  1,  134;  IV,  322 
Deficiency  statement,  I.  140.  141;  IV.  31  \ 
326 
Problems.  V.  61.  66.  70 
Priority  of  debla.  IV,  343 
llealir^ition   and    llciuidation    statement,    I. 
144   154  (See  also  "Rcalizutiiin  and  liqui- 
dation slatemcnl  "l 
Form,  I.  1 15 
Tleferces  in.  IV,  341 


Bankruptcy — Continued 

Statement  of  affairs,  I,  149-141;  IV,  319,  344 

(See  also  "Statement  of  affairs") 
Trustees  in. 

Problems,  V.  78,  83 
Appointment  and  duties,  I,  142;  IV,  319 
Betterments,   Profits   Expended   For,   as 

Basis  of  Dividends,  IV.  61 
Bill  of  Material.  III.  135,  304 

Form,  III,  135,  304 
Billing  Machine,  II,  169-171,  354 
Department  store  work,  II,  170,  171 
Invoices,  making,  II,  169,  354 
Bills  of  Exchange,  I,  495 
Bin  Tag,  III,  132 

Form,  III,  133 
Block  System  of  Classification,  III,  156 
Blotter, 

Attorney's  office,  II,  396,  397 

Form,  II,  397 
Stock  broker's,  II.  440-423, 
Forms,  II,  441 
Boiler  Insurance,  III,  438 
Bond  Dividends,  IV,  74,  92 
Bond  Tables,  Use  of,  IV,  9 
Bonds,  (See  also  "Securities") 
Account,  analysis  of,  I,  418 
Accounting  for,  IV,  134-144 
Investment,  IV,  134-139 
Issues,  IV,  139-144 

Problems,  V,  140,  146,  148,  152,  160 
Accumulation  defined,  IV,  149 
Amortization,  IV,  148-131,  135 

Problems,  V,  146,  148 
As  current  assets  of  certain  corporations, 

IV,  334,  335 
Brokerage  on,  IV,  123 
Classification  of,  IV,  122 
Corporate,  IV,  141 
Coupon,  IV,  144.  143 
Defined,  IV,  141 
Denomination  of,  IV,  122 
Discount,  IV,  9,  144,  137,  141 

Problems,  V,  154,  160,  415,  277 
Account,  analysis  of,  I,  407 
Accounting  for,  IV.  137,  138,  141 
Distinguished  from  notes,  IV,  122 
Distinguished    from   real   c^atate   bond   and 

mortgngo,  IV,  141 
Interest  (S*-**  "Interest") 
Investment   value,  calculation  of,  IV,   134- 
144 
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Bonds — Continued 
Invest  menu  in. 

Balance  sheet  treatment  o(,  IV,  SS5 

Journal  entries,  IV,  1S« 
Problem,  V.  148 
Issue, 

Discount,  IV.  141 

Entries  in  books,  IV,  139,  140 

Interest,  IV,  140 

Premium.  IV,  141 
Owned,  account,  analysis  of,  I,  404 
Par  value,  IV,  143 

Premium,  IV,  9,  \U,  liS,  134.  135,  141 
Problems,  V,  148,  300 

Account,  analysis  of,  I,  419 

Accounting  for,  IV,  135 
Price,  IV,  123,  124 

Factors  determining,  IV,  124 

"Market  value,"  IV,  124 
Profit  and  loss  on  sales,  IV,  138 
Real  estate  distinguished    from  corporate, 

IV,  121 
Redeemable  at  face  value,  IV,  124 
Registered,  IV,  122 
Sale  of,  profit  and  loss  on,  IV,  138 
Schedule  of  investment,  I,  159 
Security  for,  IV.  122 
Sinking  fund,  to  provide  for  retirement  of 

(See  "Sinking  fund") 
Term,  IV,  122 
Trust  deed  aecuring,  provisions  of,  FV,  155, 

157 
Trustee,  IV,  121,  157 
Unissued,  IV,  140 
Value,  computing,  IV,  124-126 

Investment  value  method,  IV,  132-139 
Boxus  On  Total  Pubchases,  I,  277 
Bonus  Stock,  IV,  209 
Bonus  System  of  Wage  Payment,  II,  305; 

lU,  204 
Book  of  Originai,  Entby   (See  "Books  of 

account") 
Book  Value,  I,  132,  133,  138 
Bookkeeper, 
Defined,  1,  16 
Duties  of,  interlocking  accountant's  duties, 

I,  6,  7,  16 
Bookkeeping, 

Double-entry,  1,  38-45 

Cost  accounting,  II,  461 


Buokk  eepino — Conlinwd 
Double-entry — Continued 
Purposes  of,  I,  79 
Value  of,  I,  175 
What  must  be  shown,  I,  38 
When  should  be  used,  I,  38 
Kinds  of,  I,  38 

Machine  (See  "Billing  machine") 
Records,  primary  purposes  of,  I,  24 
Relation  to  advanced  accounting,  IV,  S 
Single-entry,  I,  38,  377-395 
Cash  book,  I,  382-384 

Form,  I,  383 
Day-book,  I,  378-381    (See  also   "Day- 
book") 
Form,  I,  379 
Fundamental  characteristic,  I,  377 
Inadequacy  of,  I,  '394 
Ledger,  I,  381,  382 

Form,  I,  382 
Ledi^r  accounts,  insuflSciency  of,  I,  385 
Profit  and  loss,  methods  and  formulas  for 

determining,  I,  389-394 
Statement  of  condition,  I,  385-389 

Forms,  I,  387,  388 
Summary  of  changes  of  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, I,  339 
Form,  I,  389 
Tangible  and  intangible  assets,  I,  393,  394 
When  may  be  used,  I,  38 
Books  of  Account,  (See  also  "Records") 
Columns, 

Entering  items  in,  II,  58 
Figures  in,  arrangement  of,  II,  57 
Use  and  number  of,  II,  57,  58 
Defined,  I.  16 
Grouping,  II,  36,  37 
List  of,  II,  35,  36 

Original  entry,  I,  39,  40;  11,  7,  27-29,  46,  47, 
231,  232,  247 

Form,  II,  231 
Defined,  I,  39 
Development  of,  II,  27-29 
Entering   business   transaction,   example, 

1,40 
Errors  occurring  in,  I,  73,  74 
Form  of,  II,  47 
Functions  of,  II,  46,  47 
Purposes  of,  II,  232 
Subsequent  entry,  U,  7   (See  also  "Ledger") 
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Bbarcb  Stobbi,  II,  374-388 

Problems.  V.  106,  108,  119.  140,  253 
Accounting  system  for,  II,  377-388 
Accounts  of,  methods  of  keeping,  II,  375 
Books  and  records,  II,  380-388 

Forms,  II,  382-388 
Classification  of  accounts,  II,  378,  379 
Home  office  accounts  with,  II,  376 
Ledger  accounts,  arrangement  of,  II,  379, 

380 
Shipments  between,  II,  377 
Bbeakfast-Food  Factory,  III.  42 
Brick  Mancfactttrino  Plant,  III,  46,  50, 

87,  328-348  (See  also  under  "Process  cost 

system") 
Bbokerage  on  Bonds.  IV,  123 
Brokers'      Investments      in      Corporate 

Stocks,  IV.  334 
BiDGET,  II,  316-333 
Approval  of,  11,  322 
Defined,  II,  316 
Estimate  of — 

Costa,  II,  321 

Expenditures,  II,  321,  322 

Needs  of  business  as  a  whole,  II,  322,  323 

Revenue,  II,  320.  321 
Importance  of. 

General,  II,  317 

To  organization  officials  in  lesser  capac- 
ities, II,  318 

To  the  executive,  II,  317,  318 
Institutional,  illustrated.  II.  325-327 
Lump  sum,  II,  316,  317 
Modifications,  II.  322 
Plan,  basis  of.  II.  323 
Preparation  of,  II,  318-320 

Points  to  be  considered,  II,  319 
Schedule,  II.  323,  324 

Form,  II.  324 
SegregaUd.  II.  316 
Trading  business,  illustrated.  II.  327-333 

BCILDINO   AND  CONSTRUCTION   CoMPASIKti, 

Stocks   of    other   corporations   received    on 
payment  for  services,  IV,  334 
Building  Expense.  Ill,  236.  237 
Account, 

Analysis.  I.  400 

Production-center  system.  HI.  289,  319 
Textile  costs.  III.  895 
Maintenance    (See   also    "R«-pairs   and    re- 
newals") 


Building  Expense — Continued 
Maintenance — Continued 

Chargeable  to  capital,  when,  IV,  47,  61, 

236,  237 
Depreciation  and,  IV,  167 
Buildings  (See  "Plant") 
Burden  (See  "Expense") 
Business, 

And    proprietor,    relationship    between,    I, 

19,  20 
Control,    types    of,    II,    12,    13    (See    also 
"Organization") 
Corporation,  II,  13, 18  (See  also  "Corpora- 
tion") 
Partnership,  II,  13,  17  (See  also  "Partner- 
ship") 
Proprietorship.  II.  13 
Cost  of  doing.  II,  364 
Information,  recording,  I,  22,  23 
Mail-order  (See  "Mail-order") 
Manufacturing     (See    "Manufacturing    en- 
terprise") 
Object  of,  II,  364 
Operation  of. 

Accounting,  II,  11,  12  (See  also  "Account- 
ing") 
Financing,  II,  11,  12 
Fundamental  divisions  of,  II.  10 

Form,  II,  11 
Office  administration.  II.  11.  12 
Producing.  II,  10 
Selling.  II,  10 
Organization,  II,  9-23  (See  also  "Organiza- 
tion") 
Planning  accounting  system  for,  II.  32-51, 
266  (See  also  subheading  "Survey  of," 
below) 
Installation,  time  for,  II,  48 
Ledger  accounts,  II,  46  (See  also  "Led- 
ger") 
Officials  and  employees,  co-operation  of, 

H,  44 
Organization  plan,  II.  43 
Outlining  plan,  II,  42 

Records  of  original  entr>%  II,  46,  47  (See 

also  "Books  of  account,  original  entry") 

Subsidiary    and    auxiliary     records,    II, 

47,  48 
Supervision,  provision  for,  II,  50 
Retail  (See  "Retail  organization") 
Rules  for  office  routine,  II,  49,  50 
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B  L'HiNEBs — Continued 
Statement  of  a  goinf;,  I,  47-40 
Survey  of,  II,  32-41 
Accounts  in  use,  II,  38 
Books  in  use,  II,  35.  36 
Characte,  of  business,  II,  33 
Object  of.  II.  32,  33 
Preliminary  considerations,  II,  32 
Records,  grouping,  II,  36-38 
SpeciBc  cases,  II,  30 

Trading  and  manufacturing  records,  com- 
paring, II,  34,  35 
Working  papers,  II,  40,  41 
Trading  (See  "Trading  business") 
Transaction, 

Analysis  of  a,  I,  30 
Changes  in,  recording,  I,  40 
Factors  involved  in,  I,  39 
First  entry  of,  I,  30 
Wholesale,  II,  152-154.  268,  363-372 
Classification  methods,  II,  268 
Combined  with  retail,  II,  152-154 
Cost  accounting  for  (See  "Cost  accounting 

for  trading  enterprise") 
Sales  book,  II,  171 
Business  Corporations  La.w,  II,  20 
Business  Executives  (See  "Executives,  busi 

ness") 
By-Pbodccts,  III.  147 


CAiyCUi/ATiNo  Machine,  II,  350-352 
Listing,  II,  352 
Non-listing,  II,  351 

Purchasing,  points  to  observe  in,  II,  352 
Candy  Factory,  Cost  System,  III,  13 
Capital.  I.  28-36;  IV,  283 
Account,  I,  67 

Closing  drawing  account  into,  I,  100,  101 
Closing  profit  and  loss  into.  I,  83-86 
Partnership  adjustments,  I,  348-350 
Problems,  V,  116,  183,  187 
Accountant's  point  of  view  of,  1,  30 
Accounting  definition  of,  I,  22,  28 
Additions  to,  I.  35.  36,  112 
Adjustments,  schedule  of,  I,  169,  160 
An  accountability,  not  a  liability,  I,   120; 

IV,  283 
Ascertaining,  method  of,  I.  46 
Balance  sheet  presentation  of,  IV.  283 


Capital — Continued 
Changfs  in, 

Adjustments  of,  I,  150,  160 
Causes  of,  I,  35,  36 
Example  of,  I,  36 
Factors  of,  I,  389 
Summary  of,  I,  34-36 
Contributions,  single-entry  statements,  I,  31, 
32.  112.  390-302 
Problem.  V,  00 
Decrease  in,  single-entry  statements,  I,  392 

Problem.  V,  97 
Deductions  from,  I,  35,  36 
Dividends  not  to  be  paid  from,  IV.  57 
Economic  definition  of,  I,  20,  30 
Expenditures, 

As  related  to  profits,  IV,  61 
Compared  with  revenue  expenditures,  IV, 
45-40,  61,  07,  235-237 
Problem.  V,  132 
Defined,  IV.  46 

Maintenance — repairs,  renewals,  and  re- 
placements,  IV,    47    (See  also  "Repairs 
and  renewals") 
Expenses,  IV,  296,  207  (See  also  subheading 

"Expenditures,"  above) 
Income  and  expense,  I,  00 
Incorrectly  defined,  I,  33 
Nature  of,  I,  120 
Net  worth,  I,  29 
Problem,  V.  61 
Or  deficit,  determining,  I,  46-52 
Method  of.  I.  46,  47 
Subsequent  facts,  recording.  I,  40-51 
Partnership  (See  "Partnership") 
Profit.  IV,  34,  35 
Profit  balance  retained  as.  IV.  05 
Withdrawals  of  (See  "Withdrawals") 
Working,  I.  124 
"Capital"  Assets  (See  "Assets,  fixed") 
Capital  Stock  (See  "Stock,  capital") 
Card  Ledger,  I,  2G0 
Card   System,    Law   Offices,    Latino   out 

Daily  Work,  II,  397,  308 
Cards,  II,  66,  67 
Index,  II.  67 
.lob.  II.  307,  309 
Time  (See  "Time  card") 
Cash, 
Account, 

Analysisof,  I,  401 
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Cash — Coniin  ued 
XccoanX.— Continued 

Receiver's,  I,  149 
Form,  I,  153 
Accountability,  retail  organization,  II,  366 

368 
Balance,  I,  19t,  195 

Testing,  I,  195 

Verifying,  I,  iio-iil 
Book  (See  "Cash  book,"  below) 
Carrier  system,  distribution  of  cx;)--nse  of, 

II,  467,  468 
Defined,  from  accounting  viewpoint,  II,  190 
Disbursements, 

Attorney's,  II,  401 

By  check,  II,  192 

Identification  of  payments,  I,  193,  194 

Journal  entry,  I,  183,  184 

Petty  cash,  II,  19'2,  417 

Proof  of  payment,  I,  193,  194 

Record,  hotel,  II,  441 
Form,  II,  442 

Register,  mail-order  house,  II,  393 
Form.  II,  394 

Statement  of,  I,  104-115  (See  also  "Slalc- 
ments,  receipts  and  payments") 
Discounts  (See  "Discounts,  cash") 
Distribution  sheet,  II,  246,  227 

Form,  II,  227 
Dividends,  IV,  72,  82.  83 
Journal  (See  "Cash  book,"  below) 
Memorandum  for  goods  returned,  II,  225 

Form,  II,  226 
Methods  of  handling  accounts,  IV,  19 
Petty, 

Problem,  V,  7 

Account,  analysis  of,  I,  401 

Book,  I,  231;  II,  218-220 
Form,  II,  210 

Defined.  I,  191,  229 

Distinction  between  cash  and  petty  cash, 
I,  191 

Fixed  fund  and  account.  II.  217.  218 

Imprest  system.  I,  229-231;  II,  192,  217 

Items  of  similar  kind,  handling,  II,  221 

Vouchers.  11.  220.  2^1 
Form,  II.  220 
Purchases.  I.  113;  II.  122 
lti'Hli7:ation  an<l  li<|>iidation  slatetm-til.  I,  147 

(Sec    also    "Realiziilion    ami    lii|uiilatiou 
statement") 


Casii — Continued 

Recapitulation  record,  II.  211 

Form,  II.  211 
Receipts  and  payments. 
Separate  book  for,  I,  190 
Statement  of,  I,  104-115  (See  a!so  "State- 
ments, receipts  and  payments") 
Receipts,  deposit  of,  I,  193;  II,  192 
Receipts  register,  II.  206-209 
Form,  11,  208 
Hotels,  II,  440 
Form,  II.  441 
Mail-order  house,  II,  393 

Form,  II,  394 
Reasons  for  use  of,  II,  207 
Use  of  two  or  more  at  same  time,  II,  207, 
209 
Records,  II,  189-230 

Development  of,  II,  191 
General,  II,  189-216 

Forms,  II,  193,  199,  202,  205,  20S,  211, 
213,  214 
Miscellaneous,  II,  222-230 
Forms,  II,  224,  220-223 
Petty  cash,  II,  217-221 

Forms,  II.  219,  220 
Separate,  reasons  for,  II,  183-191 
Refund  ticket,  II,  225 

Form,  II,  226 
Register,  II,  177,  215,  358 
Report,  daily.  II.  227.  228 

Form,  II,  228 
Sales  (See  "Sales,  cash") 
System,  essentials  of.  II,  192 
Verification,  IV,  421-425  (See  a'.so  "Verifica- 
tion") 
Bank  balance,  IV,  425 
Cash  in  hand.  IV,  421 
Payments,  IV,  423 
Receipts,  IV,  422 
Cash   Book,   I,   188-197.    215-217,   382-384; 
II,  26,  27,  190-200 
Accepted  as  evidence  in  courts.  II.  27 
Arrangement  of  entries,  I.  189.  190 
Balance,  reconciliation  with  bank  balani-e, 
I,  225-227 
Problems.  V.  3,  4 
Entry  in  rash  Uiok,  I,  226,  227 

Form.  I.  227 
Method.  I,  226 
Bank  columns,  I,  228 
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Cash  Book — Continued 
Charitable  institution,  II.  204-206 

Form.  II,  205 
Closing,  I,  195-197 

Columnar,  I.  215-217,  284,  328;  II,  196.  197 
Forms,  I.  216.  217,  288,  289,  330,  331 
Chain  stores.  II,  381 
Forms.  II.  385 
Controlling  accounts  in,  II,  200 

Form,  II,  199 
Dates,  entering.  I,  192 
Development  of,  II.  28.  29 
Discount  column,  I,  215-217,  279,  280;  II, 
198-200 
Forms.  II,  199 
Entries,  I.  284-293;  II,  195,  196 
Footings,  I,  192 
Function  of.  II.  190 
General,  for  mercantile  concern,  II,  201-204 

Form,  II,  202 
Headings.  I.  284,  285 
Modern,  development  of,  I,  215 
Not  a  ledger  account,  II,  194 
Petty  cash,  I,  231;  II,  218-220 
Form,  II.  219 
Chain  stores,  II,  381 

Form.  II.  386 
Posting  from,  II.  218,  220 
Posting  to  ledger,  I,  196,  291-293 
Private.  II.  228 
Form,  II,  229 
Receipts  and  payments,  separate  books  for, 

I,  190 
Ruling  of,  I.  284.  285;  II.  261 
Simple,  I,  191;  II,  193 

Forms.  I.  191;  II.  193 
Single-entry  bookkeeping.  I.  382-384 

Form.  I.  383 
Treated  as  ledger  account.  I,  190 
Where  no  creditors  ledger  is  kept,  II,  122 
Form.  II,  121 
Castings,  III,  50 
Cataloooe  File,  II,  76 
Catalogue,  Stores,  III,  161 
Cement  Mantjfactcre.  III.  88.  92 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  I,  13,  14 
Chain  Stores  (See  "Branch  stores") 
Charge  Slip.  Hotel  Guest,  II.  438,  439 

Form.  II,  439 
Charges  (See  "Costs") 
Chaboes,  Deferred  (See  "Deferred  debits") 


Charitable  Institution, 
Cash  book,  II,  204-206 

Form,  II,  205 
Pledge  record.  11,  341 
Form,  II,  341 
Charts, 
Accounts,  III.  20 

Forms,  III,  20,  21 
Production-center  system.  III,  310 
Form.  III.  312.  313 
Elements  of  selling  price.  Ill,  25 

Form,  III,  25 
Expense  accounts.  III.  212 

Forms,  III,  19.  20.  214-216 
Production-center  system.  Ill,  310 
Form.  III.  312.  313 
Graphic,  III,  405-418;  IV,  399-401 
Advantages,  III.  405 
Comparison  of  expenses,  IV,  401 

Form,  IV,  400 
Difference,  III,  406-409 
Forms.  Ill,  408,  416 
Pay-roll,  III,  191 

Forms.  III.  192,  193 
Plotted  from  statements.  III.  414,  415 
Ratio.  III.  406.  410-418 
Forms.  III.  413,  418 
Production-center  system.  Ill,  30S 
Form,  III.  303 
AccounU.  III.  310 
Form,  III,  312.  313 
Value  of.  II,  295 
Check, 

Canceled,  I,  241 
Exchange  charges,  I.  218.  219 
Exchanged.  I.  219.  220 
Method  of  entry  on  books,  I,  193,  194 
Proof  of  payment,  I,  193 
Register,  II,  209-211 
Form,  II,  208 
Functions  of.  II.  210 
Separate  for  each  bank,  II,  210 
Void,  I,  223 

Voucher  (See  "Voucher") 
Check-marring  Corrections.  IV.  434-43d 

System  of  check-marks,  IV.  435 
Checking  or  Proving  Figures.  III.  96 
Church  Pledge  Record,  II.  341 

Form.  II.  341 
Classification. 
Accounts  (See  "Accounts,  classification") 
Expense,  indirect.  Ill,  218 
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Classification — Continued 
Invoices,  indirect  expense.  III,  217 
Subsidiary  ledger,  III,  218 
Form,  III,  219 
Labor,  III,  166-168 
Labor,  indirect.  III,  221 
Material  requisitions.  III,  131,  136 
Parts,  III,  305 

Standing  expense  orders.  III,  229-232,  267 
Numerical  system.  III,  229-232,  267 
Form,  III,  230 
Stores,    III,    122,    138,    153-162    (See   also 
"Stores,  classification") 
Clat  Products    (See   "Process  cost  system, 

brickmaking  plant") 
Clatton  Act  of  1914,  IV,  333 
Cleaning  Factobt,  III,  221,  226 
Cle.\bance  Sheet,  II,  417 

Form,  n,  418 
Cleabing  House, 

Stock  exchange,  U,  416,  417 
Ticket,  II,  416 
Clock  Card,  II,  306-309;  III,  167,  168,  176 

Form,  III,  181 
Closing  Entries  (See  "Entries,  closing") 
Closing  Factobt,  III,  42 

Piece-work  time  record.  III,  185 
Form,  m.  186 

Cloth  Mantjtactube  (See  "Textile  costs" 
Clubs,  II,  446-452 

Accounting  for,  character  of,  II,  446 
Accounts, 

Classification  of,  II,  446-448 
Closing,  II,  452 
House,  II,  450,  452 
Dues,  II,  449 
Fees,  initiation,  II,  449 
Life  membership,  II,  449 
Membership  ledger,  II,  452 

Forms,  II,  451 
Records  required,  11,  253,  448 
Subscriptions,  special,  II,  452 
Unprofitable  activities,  II,  449,  450 
C.  O.  D.. 

Register,  II,  391,  392 
Sales.  I,  no,  254;  II,  181-183 
Route  ledger,  II,  183 

Form,  II,  182 

Route  sheet.  II.  181 

Form,  II,  182 


ComsmiANCE  Clause,  IV,  26ft-271  (See  also 
"Fire  loss  adjustments") 

Apportionment  of  liability,  IV,  270 

Defined,  IV,  269 

Object  of,  IV.  269 
COINSUBEB,  IV,  269 

Collection  Accounts,    Attorney's,  II,  402 
Columns,  Rclinqs  and,  II,  56-58  (See  also 

"Journal,  columnar") 
Combinations  and  Consolidations, 

Problems,  IV,  367-371;  V,  202,  277,  281, 
284,  288,  293,  300,  304,  312,  31  i),  3^8 
By  lease  of  property,  IV,  332,  337 

DiflBculty  of  valuing  lease,  IV,  337 
By  purchase  of  property,  IV,  332,  336,  337 
Account  illustrated,  IV,  336.  337 
Distinguished  from  holding  company,  IV, 
333 
Causes  leading  to.  IV.  330 
Consolidation.  IV.  339 
Dividends  (See  "Dividends") 
Growth  and  development  of.  IV.  330 
Holding  company,  333-352  (See  also  "Hold- 
ing company") 
Methods  of,  IV,  330-339 
Pools  and  gentlemen's  agreements,  IV,  331 
Special  points,  IV,  371-375 
Trusts.  IV,  331 

Working  capital  provided  by  subsidiaries, 
IV,  371 
Combined  Process  and  Ordeb  Method  of 
Cost-Finding,  III,  48 

COMMEBCIAL      ACCOUNTING      DiSTINCT      FROM 

Cost  Accounting,  III,  4 
Commission. 

Merchant's   consignment  register,  II,   345, 

348 
Salesmen's,  II,  340,  341 
CoMMUNiTT  Associations,  fob  Combination 

OF  Cobpobations,  IV,  331 
Compabative    Statement    of    Profit    and 
Loss,  II,  294;  IV,  300 
Federal  Reserve  Board  form,  IV,  300 
Form,  IV,  300,  301 

COMPABISON   OF   CoSTS   AT   VaRIOUS    PeRIODS, 

III,  66 
Compensating  Erbobs,  I,  73 
Competition,  Ignorant.  Due  to  Incobbect 

Cost  Calculation.  Ill,  6 
Composite     Life    Method,     Deprf.ciation 
Rates,  IV.  177,  178 

Problem.  V.  168 
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Compound  Discottnt.  IV,  140,  153 

Rule  for  finding;,  IV,  153 
CoMPorND  Intebest,  IV,  l++-l-t<i.   153  (S<>c 
also  "Annuity") 
Rule  for  finding,  IV,  153 
Compound  Interest  Tables,  Use  or,  IV,  » 
Compound  Products,  III,  54-09 

Form.  Ill,  57,  59 
Consigner  Sales  Book  for,  II,  ISO 

Form.  II.  176 
Consignment, 

Register,  II,  345,  348 
Sales  on,  II.  177-179 

Sales  book  for  c-onsignee,  II,  180 
Form.  II,  176 
Consolidated  Balance  Sheet  (See  "Balance 

sheet,  consolidated") 
Consolidated  Income  Statement, 
Eliminations,  IV,  305 
Intercompany  adjustments,  IV,  365,  3C6 
Intercompany  profits,  treatment  of,  IV,  300 
Consolidation  (See  "Combinations  and  con- 
solidations") 
Construction  Work,  II,  313,  31 1;  IV,  33 
Anticipation  of  profits,  IV.  36 
Employment  record.  II.  313 
Local  conditions  to  be  observed,  II,  :U3 
Recording  workmen's  time,  methods  of.  .11, 
313 
Constructive  Accounting,  I.  7 
Containers, 

Accounting  procedure  for,  II,  183-185 
Column  in  sales  book,  II,  183 

Form,  II,  184 
Sale  of.  I.  253 
Contingencies.    Reserve    for    (See    "Re- 
serves") 
Contingent     Liabilities    (See    "Liabiiitios, 

contingent") 
Contbact,  (See  also  "Contractors,  building") 
Cost  sheet.  II,  454 

Form,  II,  455 
Filing,  II.  454 
Numbering,  II,  454 
Profit  and  loss,  II,  459 

Estimated  profits,  II,  459 
Raster,  II,  454 
Subcontract, 

Payment  sheet.  II,  434 

Form,  II,  455 
Payments,  II,  458 
Register,  II,  454 


Contractors.  Bun4>TNO,  11.  453-460  (See  also 

"Contract") 
Charges  lo  owners,  p«Tii»fli'(i',  li,  458,  459 
Labor,  accounting  for,  II,  157,  458 
Material, 

Accounting  procedure  li.r,  II.  457 

Requisitions,  II,  457 
Pay-roll, 

Preparation  of,  II,  457 

Voucher,  II,  458 
Records  required,  II,  453 
Subc-ontractors,  II,  453 
Voucher  register,  II,  455-457 

Form,  II,  456 
Controlling  Accounts, 

Problems,  V,  9,  10,  11,  lOr,,  119,  372 
Advantages  of,  I,  230  262;  II,  30;  III,  77 
Balances,  III,  103 
Checking  figures.  III,  90 
Closing,  illustrated.  III,  100-109 

Process  cost  system,  III,  106-109 
Depreciation  reserve,  IV,  184 

Form,  IV,  183 
Entries,  I,  265,  267;  III,  81-97 
Expense,  indirect  (See  "Expense  accounts") 
Finished  goods.  III,  79 

Entries,  III,  85 

Illustrated,  III,  80 

Journal  entry  illustrated.  III,  108 

Process  method.  111,  1)1 

Production-center  system,  illustrated.  III, 
325 
Finished  parts.  III,  83 
Function  of,  I,  259 
Ledger  made  self-balancing,  I,  243 
Manufacturing  enterprise,  II,  465 

Form,  II,  464 
Material,  HI,  79,  81,  122 

Entries,  III,  81 

Estimated   cost  system,   illustrated,   III, 
359 

Illustrated,  III,  83 

Journal  entries,  illustrated.  III,  100 

Process  cost  system.  III,  86 

Textile  costs.  III,  367,  308 
Opening,  I,  262-264 

Journal  entry,  I,  263 
Pay-roll, 

Illustrated,  III,  95 

Journal  entry,  illustrated.  Hi,  107 

Process  cost  system,  HI,  8*' 
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CoN'TBOLi,iSG  AccOTTSTf— Continued 
Pay-roll — Contintied 

Production-center  system.  III,  343 

Textile  cost*.  Ill,  400 
Plant.  IV,  181,  184 

Form.  IV,  182 
Posting,  I,  263,  284;  U,  200 

Labor-saving  devices,  I,  2M 
Principle,  extension  of,  I,  270 
Process  cost  system.  III,  86-95,  345 
Production-center  system.  III,  310-327 

Chart.  Ill,  310 

Form,  III,  312,  313 

Illustrated  accounts.  III,  310-326 
Proving  balance,  I,  244 
Stores  (See  subheading  "Material,"  above) 
Subsidiary  ledger,  posting  to,  I,  265,  267 
Supplies,  III,  122 

Journal  entries,  illustrated.  III,  106 

Process  cost  system.  III,  88 
With  debtors  and  creditors.  II,  200 

Form.  II,  199 
Work  in  process.  Ill,  79,  83 

Entries,  III,  83 

Illustrated,  III,  85.  90 

Journal  entry  illustrated.  III,  107 

Process  method.  III,  90 

Textile  costs,  Ul.  369-376,  380-389 
CoNVEBSiON  Costs.  Ill,  88,  92 
Accounts,  III,  93 
Distributed  over  yarn  cost,  textile  mill.  III, 

376 
SUtement,  III,  93 
Co-oPEBATiox   Methods,  for  Combination 

or  COEPOBATIONS,  IV,  331 

Copper  Smelteb,  III,  42 
CoprRioBTs,  IV,  261 

Corporate  Control,   II,    18,    19    (See  also 
"Corporation") 
Form,  II,  19 
Corporation, 
Accounting, 

Boolu  and  records,  II,  20 
Features  of.  special,  I,  362 
Opening  entries.  I,  367,  370;  II,  233, 234 
Procedure.  I,  367-371 
Board  of  directors.  II.  18 
Bonds  (See  "Bon<U") 
Committees.  II.  IS.  i:i 


Cobpobation— Coniinwei 

Consolidation  (See  also  "Combinations  and 

Consolidations") 

Problems,  IV,  367-371;  V,  202,  277,  281. 
28t,  238,  293,  300,  304,  312,  319,  328 

Causes  which  lead  to,  IV,  330 

Combination  by,  IV,  339 

Special  poinU,  IV,  371-376 

Working  capital  provided  by  subsidiaries, 
IV,  371 
DeBned,  I,  19,  362 
Dividends  (See  "Dividends") 
General  manager,  II,  18 
Holding  company,  IV,  333-352 

Advances  to  subsidiaries,  IV,  343,  373 

Balance    sheet.    IV,    340-352    (See    a'so 
"Balance  sheet") 

Consolidated  income  statement,  IV,  334- 
366 

Distinguished  from  combination  by  pur- 
chase, IV,  333 

Formation  of,  IV,  333 

Income,  chief  source  of,  IV,  350 

Not  illegal  per  se,  IV,  334 

Profit  and  loss  statement,  IV,  343 

Purpose  of,  IV,  335 

"Restraining"  trade,  IV,  333 

Statements,  IV,  340 
Problem,  V,  300 

Statutes  permitting  formation,  IV,  333 

Working  capital  provided  by  subsidiarir.<«, 
IV,  371 
Investment  in  stock  of  other  corporations, 

IV,  334 
Law  governing,  II,  20 
Legal  requirements,  I.  362-364 

Capital,  withdrawals  of,  I,  362,  3C3 

Profit  and  loss,  I,  364 
Notes,  IV,  121 

Short-lerra,  IV,  122 
Organization  and  management,  II,  18 

Form,  II,  19 
Organization  expenses. 
Problems,  V,  207,  304 

Capitalization,  IV,  17 

When  to  write  off,  IV,  17 
Profits  (See  "Profits ') 
Promoting  uncertain  bustneat   venture,    I, 

371-373 
Protection  of  creditors,  legal.  I,  362-364 
Scrip,  IV.  74.  75.  85 

Journal  entries,  illustrated,  IV,  85 
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CcoLroEJiTioit— Continued 
Stock  (See  "Stock,  capiul") 
Stockholders  (See  "Stockholders") 
Subsidiaries, 

Problems,  V,  221,  228.  231,  240,  293,  304 
Advances  to,  IV,  343,  373 
Dividends   declared   upon   acquisition  of 

stock  by  holding  company,  IV,  372 
Liabilities  and  deficit,  IV,  373 
Minority  inleresU  of,  IV,  372,  373 
Profits  of,  prior  to  consolidation,  IV,  369, 
360 
Problem.  V.  293 
Surplus,  as  premium,  IV,  358 
Surplus,  treatment  of,  IV,  361,  372 

Problems,  V.  304 
Surplus,  treatment  of,  when  stock  only 

partly  acquired,  IV,  363 
Working  capital  provided  by,  IV,  371 

Cost, 

Accounting  (See  "Cost  accounting."  below) 
Conversion  (See  under  "Costs") 
Goods  sold,  I,  96 

Problems.  V,  127,  ISO 

Account,  III,  357-360 

Analysis  of,  I,  161 

Illustrative  statement,  IV,  308 

Information  necessary,  I,  161 

Method  of  ascertaining.  I.  96,  97,  201-204 

Schedule  of,  I,  161 
Inventory  at,  II,  145 
Ledger  (See  "Ledger,  cost") 
Percentages  based  on,  compared  with  selling 

price  basis,  II,  293 
Prime.  Ill,  16 
Production,  ratio  of  Klling  expense  to,  II 

300,301 
Sheets  (See  "Cost  sheets,"  below)  I 
Summary,  III,  347 

Form,  m,  348 

Problem,  V,  347 
Total,  m,  16,  25 
Cost  AccocNTiNQ,  (See  also  Vol.  11,461-465) 
Bicycle  costs. 

Problem,  V,  380 
Breakfast-food  factory,  m,  42 
Brick  manufacture.  III,  46,  60,  87 

Illustrated  system.  III,  828-348 
Candy  factory,  III,  13 
Clothing  factory.  III,  49,  185 
Form.  m.  186 


Cost  Aocx>xtKTVXo— Continued 

Combined  job  order  and   process  system, 

III,  48  (See  also  "Textile  cosU ') 
Compound  products.  III,  54-69 
Copper  smelter.  III,  42 
Definition,  III,  3 
Distinct  from  commercial.  III,  4 
Efficiency,  standards  laid  down  by.  III.  5,  7 
Estimated  cost  system.  III,  63-65,  349-362 
Flouring  mill.  III.  43 
Foundries.  Ill,  50,  147,  261 

Form.  III.  51 
Functions  of.  Ill,  6-11 
Hat  factory.  Ill,  55 

Form,  III,  57 
lee  factory.  III.  12 
Illustrated  systems.  III.  301-401 
Importance  of,  I,  11;  III,  3 
Inventories,  perpetual,  maintained  by.  III. 

6.9 
Job  order  system.  III.  13,  41,  47-52 

Job  cards,  II,  307,  309 

Production-center,  III,  fiS 

Production-center,    illustrated,    electrical 
goods.  III.  301-327 

Records.  Ill,  29 

Textile  costs,  illustrated.  III,  883-401 
Lumber  company. 

Problem,  V,  377 
Multiple  parts  products.  III,  66 
"Needle"  industries.  III,  65 
Paper  mill.  III,  43 
Patterns,  III,  62 
Perplexities  of,  HI,  18 
Printing  plant,  lU,  83,  42,  182 

Form,  ni,  32 

Problem,  V,  386 
Process  cost  system.  III,  12,  43-49,  86-95 

Brick  manufacturing.  III.  46,  50,  87 

Brick  manufacturing,  illustrated,  III,  328- 
348 

Textile  costs,  illustrated.  III,  363 
Profits  of  different  lines  indicated  by.  III, 

5,6 
Service,  unit  costs  of. 

Problem,  V,  367 
Shoe  factory.  III,  58,  63 

Form,  III,  59,  60 
Shows  profit  and  loss.  III,  4 
Silk-throwing  mill. 

Problems,  V,  351,  35S.  355,  367 
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Cost  AccouNnNO — Continved 
Simple  products.  III,  41-53 
Stock  products.  III,  48 
Trading  enterprise   (See   "Cost  accounting 

for  trading  enterprise,"  lielow) 
Textile  costs  (See  "Textile  costs") 
Twine  factory,  III,  42 
Uniform  system,  III,  12 
When  necessary.  III,  11 
Woven  fabric,  costs  of. 

Problem,  V,  347 
Yarn  spinning.  III,  46,  47  (See  also  "Textile 

costs") 
Cost  AccoujrnNo  fob  TRADmo  Emtebpbise, 

II,  466-477;  III,  25,  74 
Cost  of  sales  schedule,  II,  475 
Direct  charges,  II,  466 
Inventory,  opening,  II,  471 
Overhead,  distribution  of,  II,  467-470 

Accounting  department,  II,  468 

Advertising,  II,  468 

Delivery  expense,  II,  468 

Departmentalization  method,  11,  467 

Depreciation,  II,  475 

Educational  department,  II,  469 

Elevator,  U.  469 

Employment  bureau,  II,  470 

Fixed  charges,  II,  475 

Floor  space,  basis  of,  II,  467 

General  expense,  II,  470 

Heat,  II.  473,  474 

Insurance  on  furniture  and  fixtures,  II,  475 

Insurance  on  stock,  II,  470 

Liability  insurance,  II,  470 

Light.  II,  473,  474 

Power,  II,  473,  474 

Rental  expense,  II,  471 

Service,  special,  expense,  II,  469 

Supplies  department,  II,  469 

Telephone,  II,  468 

Window  dressing.  II,  469 
Pay-roll  analysis,  II,  475 
Profit  on  sales,  analysis  of,  II,  476-477 

Form.  II.  476 
Purchases,  analysis.  II,  475 
Sales,  net,  U.  475 
Cost  ArropsTs  (See  also  "Accounts") 

Relation  between  general  ledger  and.  III,  73 

CoaT   DwTBIBtTTION,   MANUFArTCBINa,  PbOC- 

Eas  System,  III,  92 
CosT-riNDiNa  (See  "Cost  accounting") 


Cost    Ledoeb    (See    "Ledger,    cost,"    "Cost 

sheets") 
Cost  of  Goods  Sold  Accountt,  III,  357 

Illustrated,  III,  326,  360 
Cost  op  Sales,  II,  144 

Distribution  of,  II,  475 
Cost  Pebiod.  Shobt,  III.  10.  22 

Coinciding  with  pay-roll  period.  III,  23 
Cost  Records,  III,  29  (See  also  "Records") 
Cost  Sheets,  III,   30,  38,  55,  76   (See  also 
"Ledger,  cost") 
Forms,  III,  39,  57 
Contract,  II,  454 
Form,  II,  455 
Material  recorded  on.  III,  131 

Proof  of.  III,  132 
Production-center  system.  III,  308 

Form,  III.  309 
Record  of  stores  issued.  III.  138 
Requisitions  posted  to.  III,  306 
Cost  Summaby, 

Process  cost  system.  III,  347 
Form,  III,  348 
Problem,  V,  347 
Costs  (See  also  "Cost  accounting") 

Comparison  of,  at  various  periods.  III,  66 
Conversion,  III,  88,  92 
Accounts,  III,  93 
Distributed  over  yarn  cost,  textile  mill, 

m,  376 
Statement  of.  III,  93 
Departmentalization  of  all,  process  cost  sys- 
tem, III,  95 
Estimated  (See  "Estimated  cost  system") 
Estimated  material.  III,  63 
Labor  (See  also  "Labor") 
Direct,  III,  18 
Indirect,  III,  18 
Making  and  selling,  chart.  III,  25 
Material  (See  also  "Material") 
Direct,  III.  17 

Indirect,  III,  17  (See  also  "Supplies") 
Prices  fixed  by.  III,  5,  6 
CoTTO.v  Mill,  III,  43,  91 

Spinning,    III,    46,    47    (See   also   "Textile 
costs") 
Production  report,  weekly.  III,  44,  45 
Form,  III.  45 
Coupon  Books.  II,  187 
Coupon  Production  Okdeh,  III,  58 
Form,  111,  59,  UO 
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Credit, 

Department,  sales  orders,  approving,  II,  157 
Memorandum,  II,  137,  liH 

Form,  II,  128 
Ilequisition,  II,  Ul,  14^ 
Sales  on,  II,  163 
Creditors, 

Accounts,  mail-order  business,  II,  392 
Status  of,  in  liquidation  proceedings,  I,  146 
Credits, 

Deferred  (See  "Deferred  credits") 
Defined,  I,  17,  41,  178 
Cross-indexing,  II,  27 
comdlation  of  statistics,  ii,  294,  295 
Current, 
Assets,  I,  65 
Liabilities,  I,  66 
Customers', 
Accounts, 

Arrangement  of,  II,  268 
Loose-leaf  ledger,  II,  340 
Order  register,  II,  340,  341 
Form,  II,  339 
Bill,  II,  338 
Form,  II,  339 
Cut  Sheet  Journal,  II,  245 
Form.  II.  244 

D 

Dat-Book,  I,  378-381;  II,  26,  27 
Form,  I.  379 
Accepted  as  evidence  in  courts,  II,  27 
Development  of,  II,  27 
Entries.  I,  380 

Transactions  included  in,  I,  380 
Posting  to  ledger,  methods  of,  I,  381,  382 

Form,  I,  382 
Requirements  for,  I,  378 
Ruling  and  form,  I,  379 
Day-Rate  Method  of  Wage  Payment,  III, 
169 
Disadvantages  of,  195-197 
Debit  Memorandum,  II.  127 

Form,  II,  127 
Debits, 

Deferred  (See  "Deferred  debits") 
Defined,  I,  17,  41,  176 
Debts. 

Amortization  of.  compared  with  sinking  fund 

method  of  payment.  IV.  153,  154 
Bad, 

Account,  analysis  of,  I,  41? 
Accounting  for,  IV,  219 


Debts — Continued 
Bad — Cantinued 
Balance  sheet,  treatment  on,  I,  326,  327 

Problem.  V,  202 
Computation  of  probable  loss  from,  IV, 

217 
Income  tax  requirements,  IV.  220 
Provision  for.  I.  326,  327 

Problem,  V,  19 
Relation  between  losses  and  sales,  IV,  216 
Reserve  account,  analysis  of,  I,  420 
Reserve  for,  I,  326,  327;  IV,  105,  115,  210 

Problems,  V,  19,  21,  228 
Valuation  of  accounts  receivable,  IV,  218 
Estate,  accounting  for.  II,  407 
Priority  of,  in  bankruptcy  proceedings.  IV, 
323 
Decimal  System  of  Numbering  Accounts, 

II,  271 

Decimal  System  of  Stores  Clashification. 

III,  156 
Defective  Work,  III.  146 
Deferred, 

Credits,  III,  98,  101,  217;  IV,  26-32 

Problems,  V,  106,  lOS.  1 1!).  152,  215.  2;)3 

Discount  on  bonds,  IV,  l.'(7,  141 

Expenses  accrued,  IV,  27 

Income,  deferred,  I,  66;  IV,  30-32 

Liabilities  accrued,  IV,  26 

Taxes  accrued,  IV,  29 
Debits,  I,  63.  65,  98,  113.  119;  III.  98.  101. 
217;  IV,  12-25 
Problems.  V,   125,   132,  137.  152.  180. 
202,  215,  277,  .304 

Accounts,  cash  methods  of  handling,  IV, 
19 

Accrued  interest  vs.  interest  accrued,  IV, 
13 

Adjusting  entries,  IV.  15-17 

Advertising,  IV,  18 

Dividends  receivable.  IV.  24 

Income  accrued.  IV.  19-24  (See  also  "In- 
come, accrued") 

Insurance.  IV.  14-17 

Interest  (See  "Interest") 

Organization  expenses.  IV,  17 

Prepaid  expenses.  IV.  12-19  (See  also  sub- 
heading "Charges,"  above) 

Profits  as  affected  by   manner  of  treat- 
ment, IV,  14 

Royalties,  IV,  18 
Expense  (See  subheading  "Charges,"  above) 
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D  EFERRED — Continued 

liabilities      (See     subheading      "Credits," 
above) 
Deficiency  Account,  1, 140, 141;  IV,  319,  326 
Problems,  V,  61,  66,  70 
Illustrative  statements,  I,  140;  IV,  329 
Deficit, 

Ascertaining,  method  of,  I,  46 
Defined,  I,  33,  34 

Showing  of,  on  balance  sheet,  I,  119;  IV,  284 
Problems,  V,  271,  304 
Departments, 

Accounting,  II,  12,  468 
Administrative    (See    "Administrative    ex- 
pense") 
Advertising,  II,  154 
Credit,  II,  157 
Distribution  of  indirect  expense  over  (See 

"Expense") 
Educational,  expense,  distribution  of,  II,  469 
Financial,  II,  12 

Non-productive,    III,    102,    268    (See   also 

"Administrative    expense,"    "Building 

expense,"     "Power     plant     expense," 

"Stores  department  expense") 

Distribution  of  indirect  expense.  III,  99, 

103,  107,  257-270 
Sub-departments,  III,  265-268 
Office  (See  "Administrative  expense") 
Power  plant  (See  "Power  plant  expense") 
Process    cost    system    (See    "Process    cost 

system") 
Productive, 

Expense,  indirect.  III,  212 

Expense,    indirect,    account    illustrated, 

III,  104 
Expense,  indirect,  distribution  over.  III, 

99,  103,  104 
Functions  of,  II,  10 
Purchasing  (See  "Purchasing  department") 
Sales  (See  "Sales  department") 
Service  (See  subheading  "Non-productive," 

above) 
Shipping, 

Account,  illustrated,  textile  costs,  III,  303 
Chart,  graphic.  III,  417 

Form,  in,  418 
Checking  goods  in,  II,  160 
Expense.  Ill,  393 
Tickets,  II,  159.  160 
Stores  (See  "Stores") 


Departments — Continued 
Sub-, 

Non-productive,  II,  10,  12;  III,  265-268 
Productive   (machine   groups).   III,   278, 
287,     301     (See    also     "Machine    rate 
method    of    distributing   expense   over 
product") 
Supplies,  expense,  distribution  of,  II,  469 
Traffic,  II,  154,  155 
Departmental,  Classification  of  Stores, 

Process  system.  III,  131 
Departmentalization    of    Accounts,    III, 

5,  7,  22 
Departmentalization  of  Expense,  II,  467 
Departure  Record,  Hotel  Guests,  II,  443 
Deposits, 
Charged  back,  I,  222 
Interest  on,  I,  220 
Depreciation,  I,  315-327;  II,  475;  III,  98, 
100,  244-252;  IV,  165-188  (See  also  gener- 
ally "Fixed  charges") 
Accounting  covering,  I,  317-319;  III,  223; 

IV,  179-188 
Actual  and  estimated  vary,  IV,  99,  100 
Adjusting  entries,  IV,  185-188 

Problems,  V,  15,  16,  18,  19,  21,  215 
Appraisal  method,  IV,  166 

Disadvantages  of,  IV,  166 
Assets  subject  to,  I,  315 
Auxiliary  equipment.  III,  246 
Buildings, 
Account,  analysis  of,  I,  412 
Reserve  account,  analysis  of,  I,  419 
Causes  of,  I,  315,  316 
Obsolescence,  I,  315,  316 
Time,  lapse  of,  I,  315 
Wear  and  tear,  I,  315 
Charge  for,  wrongly  shown,  IV,  100 
Defined,  I,  315 
Distribution  of  charge  in  trading  concern, 

II,  475 
Effect  on  profits,  IV,  49 
Problem,  V,  132 
Legal  recognition,  IV,  33 
Effect  on  valuation,  IV,  49 
Fire  loss  adjustment,  IV,  274 
Fluctuations.  I,  326 
Franchises,  IV,  263,  264 
Good-will,  IV,  255 
Journal  entry,  I,  318;  III,  107 
Kinds  of,  I,  816,  317 
leaseholds,  IV,  107 
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Machinery  and  equipment,  II [,  290;  IV,  237 
Manufacturing  business,  IV,  40 
Obsolescence,  III,  245 
Original  cost  values,  in  arriving  at  gross 

profits,  IV,  35 
Patents,  IV,  258 

Physical  and  functional,  I.  316.  317 
Principles  and  policies,  IV,  165 
Prior  periods,  accounting  covering,  IV,  98,  99 

Problem.  V,  180 
Production-center  system.  III,  290 
Purpose  of,  IV,  50 

Itates,  determi  nation  of,  1, 321-325;  III,  247; 
IV,  169- 178 
Composite  rate,  IV,  169,  177 

Problem.  V,  168 
Fixed   percentage   of    diminishing    value 
method,  I,  322-324;  IV,  173,  174 
Problem.  V,  168 
Fixed  proportion  methods,  IV,  170-172 

Problems,  V,  16,  18,  168 
Service  method,  IV,  172 
Sinking-fund   method,   I.   324.   325;   IV, 

175-177 
Straight-line  method,  I,  322;  IV,  171 

Problem,  V,  168 
Working  hours  method,  IV,  172 
Repairs  and  renewals  not  compensation  for, 
IV,  167 
Exception,  IV.  167 
Reserve    for    (See    "Reserves,"    "Sinking 

fund") 
Schedule,  III,  224.  234,  249,  253 
Form,  III,  250,  251 
Sub-departments.  Ill,  266 
Textile  cosU,  III,  397.  398 
Stock-in-trade,  IV,  223 
Reserve  for,  IV,  115 
Values,  estimation  of,  IV,  168 

Precautions,  IV,  168,  169 
Wasting  of  assets  distinguished  from,  IV,  239 
Designing  Forms,  U,  56,  57 
Dewey  Decimal  System  of  Classification, 

III,  156 
DiAGBAMs,  Value  of,  II,  295 
Diamond  Register,  II,  342 

Forms,  II,  343 
Dickinson,  A.  Lowes,  QnoTEO, 
Maintenance  expenditures,  IV,  47 
Profit  and  loss  sUtement,  IV,  298.  299 


Dickinson.  A.  Lowus.  Qdoteo — Continued 
Profits  of  subsidiaries  prior  to  consolidation. 

IV,  360 
Reserves,  secret,  arguments  for  and  against. 
IV,  113 
Difference  Charts,  III,  400-409 

Forms,  III,  408,  416 
Differential  Piece-Rate  Method  of  Wage 

Payment,  II,  305;  III,  200 
Direct  Expense,  III.  18 
Direct  Labor,  III.   18  (See  also  "Labor," 
"Pay-roll") 
Chart,  graphic.  III.  407-417 
Forms.  Ill,  408,  413.  416,  418 
Directorates,  Interlocking,  IV,  332 
Directors,  Corporation,  II,  18 
Disbursements,  Cash  (See  "Cash  disburse- 
ments") 
Discounts, 
Account,  analysis  of.  I,  421 
Bank.  I,  299 
Bonds  (See  "Bonds") 
Cash,  I,  99,  275;  IL  98;  IV,  35,  244 

Problems,  V,  11,  13,  23,  61,  70.  233,  345 
Abolishing,  desirability  of,  I,  282 
Account,  analysis  of,  I,  412 
Accounting  treatment  of,  I,  277-280;  IV, 

244 
Bonus  instead  of,  I,  282,  283 
Calculating,  basis  for.  I,  276 
Cash  book  column  for,  I,  279,  280 
Cash  book  entry,  I,  217 
Disadvantages  of,  I,  283 
Journalizing,  I,  277,  278 

Problem,  V,  23 
Nature  and  elements  of,  I,  275 
Not  deducted  in  ascertaining  gross  profit, 

IV,  35 
Not  deducted  in  calculating  bonus  on  total 

purchases,  I,  277 
Provision  for,  in  closing  entry,  I,  281 
Received,  account,  analysis  of,  I,  423 
Recording,  I,  278,  279;  II,  197-200 

Form,  II.  199 
"Terms."  I,  233 
Columns  in  cash  book,  I,  215-217 
Compound,  IV,  149,  153 

Rule  for  finding,  IV,  153 
Defined,  I,  271 
Notes  receivable,  I.  299 
Problems.  V,  13,  61,  70 
Accounting  covering,  I.  300 
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DiscotTNTs — Continued 
Paid  in  advance,  IV,  14 
Trade,  I,  100,  271-276 

Calculating,  quick  methods,  I,  272-474 
Deducted    in    ascertaining    gross    profit, 

IV,  35 
Slating,  methods  of,  I,  272 

DiBH  BbEAKAGE,  HoTEia  AND  ReSTAURANI-8, 

11,442 

Dissolution,  Partnership,  I,  352-361   (See 
also  "Partnership,  dissolution") 

DraXRIBUTION  OF  C0ST8  DiRECT  TO  PbODDCT, 

PBOCBas  Cost  System,  III,  44,  92 
Distribution  of  Expense  (See  "Expense") 
Distribution  Sheet,  Cash,  II,  226,  227 

Form,  II,  227 
Dividends, 

Account,  analysis  of,  I,  421 
Accounting  for,  IV,  77-94 

Problems,  V,  137,  209,  215 
Applied  to  stock  subscriptions,  entries  for. 

IV,  87-89 
As  liability  on  consolidation. 

Problem,  V,  312 
Bond,  IV,  7> 

Entries  for,  IV,  92 
Cash,  IV,  72 

Entries  for,  IV,  82,  83 
Cumulative,  IV,  89 
Problem,  V,  233 

Entries  for,  IV,  89-91 
Declaration  of,  IV,  62-64 

Closing  transfer  books,  IV,  63,  64 

Forcing,  IV,  M 
Declared,  status  of,  IV,  66 
Definition,  IV,  55 
Dividend  sheet  or  book,  IV,  79 

Forms,  IV,  80,  81 
Expenditures,  revenue  and  capital,  IV,  61 
Illegal,  IV,  93 

Accounting  for,  IV,  93 
Interim.  IV,  87 

Entries  for.  IV,  80,  87 
Ust,  IV,  79 

Form,  IV.  80 
New  York  law.  IV,  58 
Notice  of,  IV,  69 
Partii-ipation  in,  IV,  65 
Payment.  IV.  70-73,  77-79 

Form  of.  IV,  72 

Out  of  rapitnl,  IV,  93 

Procedure  for,  IV,  77 


Dividends — Continued 
Payment — Continued 

To  whom  paid,  IV.  66-69 
With  borrowed  money.  IV,  84 
Profits  available  for,  IV,  58 
Property,  IV.  75 

Accounting  for,  IV,  92 
Receivable,  IV,  24 
Scrip,  IV,  74 

Entries  for,  IV,  85 
Sources  of,  IV,  56-58 
Special,  IV,  86 

Entries  for,  IV.  86.  87 
Status  of  declared.  IV,  66 
Stock.  I.  Ill;  IV,  73 
Problem,  V,  284 
Entries  for,  IV,  91 
Prohibited  in  Massachusetts,  IV,  73 
Subsidiary  companies,  elimination  on  con- 
solidated balance  sheet,  IV,  365 
"Wasting"  enterprises,  IV,  57 
English  decision,  IV,  58 
Double-Entby    Bookkeeping    (See   "Book 

keeping,  double-entry") 
Dbaftino  Expense  Account,  Illdstbated, 

III,  326 
Drafts, 

Acceptance  of,  I,  304,  305 
Accounting  covering,  I,  305 
Collected  by  bank,  I,  221 
Drawings  (See  "Withdrawals") 
Driver's, 
Book,  II,  336,  338 

Form,  II.  338 
Sales,  II,  336,  338,  340 
Customer's  bill,  II,  338 

Form,  II,  339 
Tickets,  accounting  for,  II,  340 
Due  Bill  Register,  II,  369,  370 
Dues,  Club,  II,  449 


Economics,  Defined,  I.  30 
Economist.  I.  30 

Educational    Department   Expense,    Dis- 
tribution of,  II,  469 
Efficiency, 

Increased  by  modern  accounting  methods, 

1.4 
Records,  application  to  correction  of  errors, 
IV.  430 
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Standard  of,  laid  down  by  cost  accounting, 
III,  5.  7 
Electrical  Goods  Factort, 

Illustrative  production-center  system.   III, 
301-327 
Electricttt  Expense,  III,  233,  239  (See  also 
generally   "Fixed   charges,"    "Light   and 
heat") 
Elevator  Expense,  Distribdtion  of,  II,  469 
Emerson  System,  Wage  Payment,  II,  306 
Employer's  Liability  Insurance,  III,  238 
Employment   Bureau   Expense,    Distribu 

tion  of,  ii,  470 
Enoineerino  Plant, 

Expense  distribution.  III,  260 
Enoineerino      Trade,      Anticipation      of 

Profits,  IV,  36 
Entries, 

Adjusting,    I,    79-83;    IV,    4-6    (See    also 
"Adjustments") 
Check-marking  corrections,  IV,  434-438 
Deferred  charges,  IV,  15-17 
Gross  profit,  determination  of,  I,  8j 
Merchandise  accounts,  I,  81 
Mixed  account,  example  and  treatment  of, 

1,80-83 
Sinking  fund,  IV,  160 
Surplus  (See  "Surplus") 
Cash  book,  II,  195,  196 
Closing,  I,  83-85,  91,  92,  100,  101;  II.  234; 
III,  106-110;  IV,  6,  7,  12 
Controlling  accounts,  process  cost  system, 

III,  106-109 
Example  of,  I,  84-86 
Preparation  of,  I,  91 

Proprietors'  drawing  accounts,  I,  100,  131 
Provision  for  discounts,  I,  231 
Work  in  process  account,  process  method, 
111,90 
Current,  I,  265 
Journal  (See  "Journal") 
Offsetting,  I.  64 
Opening,  I,  180;  II,  233,  234 
Form,  I,  181 
Controlling  accounts,  I,  263 
Corporation,   I,  367,  368.  370,  371;  II, 
233,  234 
Form.  I,  367,  368 
Partnership,  I,  339-343;  II,  233 
Form,  I.  339,  340 


E  ntries — CoiUin  ued 
Original. 

Fraudulent,  avoiding.  II,  30,  31 

Grouping  into  accounts,  I,  39 
Unusual,  I,  267 
Equipment.  III.  213.  217,  222 
Accounting  for,  IV,  237 
Depreciation,  III,  244-252;  IV,  237 
Errors, 

As  to  profits,  IV,  93 

Problem.  V.  59 
Classification.  IV.  383-3;;5 
Compensating,  I,  73 
Corporation,  IV,  389 
Correction  of,  IV,  430-442 

Check-marking,  IV.  434-430 

Fundamental  principle,  IV.  431 

Necessity  for,  IV,  387 

Organization  and  efficiency  records,  IV, 
430 

Rules  of  procedure.  IV.  432 

Rules  of  procedure,   illustration   of.   IV, 
436-441 

Three  steps  in  making,  IV,  433 
Detection    of.  by  bookkeeping  department, 
I,  73  261.  262;  IV,  403-416 
Problem,  V,  343 

Analysis  of  the  ledger,  IV.  409-413 

Articulation  statement,  IV,  413 

Importance  of,  IV.  403 

Kinds  of  mistakes  to  be  expected.  IV.  403 

Tests.  IV.  414 

Trial  balance  differences.  IV,  404-409 
Problem,  V,  137 
Detection  of.  by  executives,  IV,  390-402 
Problem,  V,  336 

Casual  scrutiny.  IV.  401 

Expenses,  percentage  of,  IV,  398 

Graphic  statements,  IV,  399-401 
Form,  IV,  400 

Gross  profit,  percentage  of,  IV,  392-394 

Inventory  test,  example  of,  IV,  395 

Percentage  methods,  IV.  3!)  1-39!) 

Turnover,  percentage  of,  IV,  395-397 
Examples  of.  IV.  385-387 
Formal.  IV.  384 
Intentional.  IV.  383-386.  388 
Ledger,  analysis  of,  illustrated.  IV,  409-413 
Of  principle,  IV.  383-388 
Of  technique.  IV.  384-387 
Partnership,  IV,  388 
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Prevention  of,  IV,  380-382 
Internal  check,  IV,  381 
Mechanical  devices,  IV,  380-331 
Proprietorship,  sole,  IV.  388-383 
Statistical,  IV,  383-386,  388 
Substantial,  IV,  384 
Trial  balance  differences,  IV,  404 
Problem,  V,  137 
Rules  for  locating,  IV,  405-409 
Unintentional,  IV,  382-386,  388 
Estate  Accounting.  II,  404-414 
Form,  II,  411-il3 
Administrator,  II,  404 
Assets,  II,  405-407 
Authority  to  act.  II.  404,  405 
Debts  and  expenses,  II,  407 
Executor,  II,  404 
Final  accounting,  II,  410 

Duties  subsequent  to,  II,  410,  414 
Income,  II,  408 
Principal.  II.  408 
Records.  II,  402.  409.  410 
Trustee,  II,  404 
Estimated  Cost  System,  III,  63-G5,  34!)-302 
Accounts  illustrated.  III,  359.  360 
Adjustment  between  actual  and  estimated 

costs.  Ill,  359 
Basic  principles.  III.  352 
Closing  inventory.  III.  356 
Computing  estimates.  III,  353 
Conditions  necessary  for.  III,  350,  351 
Cost  of  goods  sold  account.  III,  357 

Illustrated.  III.  360 
Factory  ledger.  III,  358 
Opening  inventory.  III,  354 
Estimated  Material  Costs,  III,  63,  149 
Estimated     Supplies     on     Job,     Unusual 

Method.  III.  222 
Estimation  of  Asset  Values.  IV.  7,  41-45, 

168 
European  Plan,  Hotel,  II,  432 
Exchange, 
Bills  of.  I,  295 
Charges.  I.  218 
Executive, 

Detection  of  errors  by,  IV.  390-402 

Problem.  V.  336 
Functions.  IV,  390,  391 
Importance  of  a  budget  to,  II.  317,  318 
Organization  by,  IV,  390,  3:)l 
Supervision,  IV,  390,  391 


Executor,  II,  404  (See  also  "Estate  account- 
ing") 
Exhibits,  Schedules  and  Statements,  II, 

288,  289 
Expenditures, 

Capital  (See  "Capital  expenditures") 
Revenue,  distinction  between,  and  capita!, 
I,  107;  IV,  45-49,  97.  235-237 
Problem,  V.  132 
Expense, 
"Account," 

Estimated  cost  system,  m,  i>60 
Accounts,  I,  68,  69,  236;  III,  98-105,  '2H. 
217,  221,  223,  234-242,  268,  310 
"Catch-til,"  inadvisability  of,  I,  162 
Chart.  Ill,  212,  310, 

Forms,  III,  19,  21,  214-216,  312,  313 
Illustrated,  III,  101-104 
Journal  entries.  III,  106-108 
Opening,  III,  98 

Posting  to  profit  and  loss  account,  I,  52 
Process  cost  system.  III,  89,  106-108,  230. 

271,  344 
Production-center  system,  illustrated.  III, 

319-323 
Purchase  journal,  I,  236 
Reserve  account.  III,  283 
Selling  expenses,  I,  97,  98 
Textile  costs.  III,  367,  393-399  (See  also 
under  "Textile  costs") 
Accrued,  III,  98,  100;  IV,  27 

Problem,  V,  125 
Adjustment  between  actual  and  applied.  III, 
212,  282-285,  295 
Flat  percentage  charge.  III,  284 
Production-center  system.  III,  295 
Reserve  account.  III,  233 
Administrative,  I,  69;  II,  298;  III,  18,  98. 
102,  168,  172,  187,  213,  220,  221  (See  also 
generally  subheading  "Labor,  indirect," 
below) 

Problem,  V,  341 
On  distribution  sheet.  III,  224,  253,  260 
Process  cost  system.  III,  166,  344 

Form,  III.  344 
Production-center  system.  III,  291,  32 J 
Standing  expense  orders,  III,  226 
Sub-departments,  III,  265 
Textile  costs.  III.  396,  3!)7 
Advertising,  11,  468;  III.  217,  220 
Analysis,  extent  of.  III,  211 
And  expenditure,  distinction  between,  I.  107 
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Applied  (See  subheading  "Rates  of  distribu- 
tion, predetermined,"  below) 
Building.  Ill,  236,  237 

Production-center  system.  III,  289,  819 
Textile  cosU.  Ill,  395 
Capital,  IV,   296,   297   (See  also   "Capital 

expenditures") 
Capitalizing,  danger  of,  IV,  46 
Chart,  III.  212,  310 

Forms.  III.  19,  21,  214-216,  312,  813 
Graphic,  III,  407-415 

Forms.  Ill,  408,  413,  416,  418 
Classification  of,  I,  99,  162;  III,  18,  21,  213 
Classification  of  invoices.  III,  217 
Subsidiary  ledger.  III,  218 
Form.  III.  219 
Columns  in  purchase  journal,  II,  110-115 

Forms  II.  111.  113 
Comparison  of,  graphic  chart,  IV,  401 

Form,  IV,  400 
Deferred.  I,  65.  98,  113,  119;  III,  98,  101, 

217;  IV,  12-19 
Delivery,  II.  468 

Depreciation,  II,  475;  IH,  98,  100.  244-252 
(See  also  generally  subheading  "Fixed 
charges."  below) 
Account,  III,  223 
Auxiliary  equipment.  III,  246 
Journal  entry,  illustrated.  III,  107 
Machinery,  III,  290 
Obsolescence,  III,  245 
Production-center  system.  III,  290 
Rates.  Ill,  247 
Schedule,  III,  224.  234,  249,  253 

Form,  III,  250,  261 
Schedule,  textile  costs.  III,  397,  398 
Sub-departmenU,  III,  266 
Direct,  II.  466;  III,  18 
Distribution,  II,  463,  467-477;  III,  36,  98, 
212,  213,  225,  253-286 
Chart,  III,  212 

Form,  III,  214-216 
Non-productive  departments  expense.  III, 

257-270 
Procedure  outlined.  III.  98,  212 
Process  cost  system.  III,  89.  271 
Direct  to  product.  III.  44,  92 
Sources  for  charges.  III,  224,  253 
Distribution  over  departments,  II,  467-477 
III.  99,  103,  104 
Problem,  V,  386 


Expense — Continued 

Distribution  over  departments — Continued 

Sub-departments,  III,  265-268 
Distribution  over  product.  III,  98,  213,  225. 
271-286 
Problems,  V,  351,  353,  355 
Adjustment  between  actual  and  applied 
expense.  III,  212.  282-285 
Flat  percentage  charge.  III,  284 
Reserve  account.  Ill,  283 
Machine-rate  method.  III,  272,  277-279, 
287-298,  301-327  (See  also  "Machine- 
rate  method") 
Material  cost  method.  Ill,  272,  281 
Percentage  of  labor  method.  III,  272-275 
Prime  cost  method.  III,  272,  281 
Productive-hour  method.  III,  272,  275- 

277 
Rates,  predetermined.  III,  42,  212,  271- 

285 
Sold-hour  method.  III.  272,  279 
Distribution  sheet.  III,  29,  36.  38.  263-270 
Forms,  III,  37,  254,  256,  258,  259,  262, 
263 
Administrative  expense.  III,  260 
Depreciation  (See  subheading  "Deprecia- 
tion schedule."  above) 
Fixed    charges    (See   subheading   "Fixed 

charges  schedule."  below) 
Power  plant.  III.  260 
Standing  orders  and  supplies  requisitions 

distributed  on.  III,  224 
Statement  of  expenses,  production-center 
system.  III,  308 
Form,  III,  307 
Stores  department  expense.  III,  260,  264 
Stores  department  expense  applied  direct 

to  material.  III,  268 
Sub-departments,  III,  265-268 
Educational  department,  II,  469 
Electricity,  III.  233.  239  (See  also  subhead- 
ings "Fixed  charges,"  "Light  and  heat," 
below) 
Elevator,  II,  469 
Employment  bureau,  II,  470 
Equipment,  III.  213,  217,  222 
Estate  accounting  for,  II,  407 
Estimate  of,  departmental,  II,  321,  322 
Estimated  cost  system  (See  "Estimated  cost 

system") 
Fixed  charges,  II,  475;  IH,  213,  217.  233- 
243  (See  also  "Fixed  charges") 
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Expense  — Continued 

Fixed  charges — Continued 

"Account"  illustrated,  production-center 

system,  III,  320 
Schedule,  III,  224,  233,  253 

Form,  m,  235 
Schedule,  process  system.  III,  341 

Form,  III,  342 
Schedule,  sub-departments,  III,  266 
Floor  space,  II,  467 

Gas,  ni,  213,  233,  239  (See  also  generally 
subheadings  "Fixed  charges,"  "Light  and 
heat") 
General,  11,  470 

Schedule  of,  I,  162 
"General  expense  account," 

Textile  costs.  III,  396 
Indirect,  III,  18,  83 

Insurance,  II,  470;  475;  III,  98,  100,^213, 
217,  233,  238  (See  also  generally  sub- 
heading "Fixed  charges,"  above) 
Account  illustrated.  III,  102 
Furniture  and  fixtures.  III,  475 
Journal  entry  illustrated.  III,  107 
Liability,  II,  470 

Production-center  system.  III,  290 
Stock,  II,  470 
Textile  costs.  III,  399 
Interest  on   investment,   HI,  240  (See  also 
generally    subheading    "Fixed    charges," 
above) 
Journal  entries  illustrated,  III,  106-108 
Labor,   indirect.   III,    166,    168,   213.   220, 
226-232 
AccounU,  III,  221 

Administrative  (See  subheading  "Admin- 
istrative," above) 
Chart,  graphic.  III,  191 

Form,  III.  193 
Classification,  III,  221 
Inspection,  III,  226 
Repairs  to  machinery.  III,  221,  226 
Standing  expense  orders.  III,  224,  226-232 
Ledger,  subsidiary.  III,  218,  266,  267 
Form,  III,  219 
Estimated  cost  system.  III,  358 
Process  cost  system.  III,  343 
Form.  Ill,  344 
Light  and  heat,  II.  473.  474;  III.  226.  394 
(See    also    subheadings    "Electricity," 
"Gas,"  above) 


Expense — Continued 
Light  and  heat — Continued 

Account     illustrated,     production-center 

system.  III,  320 
Account  illustrated,  textile  costs.  III,  394 
Machine-rate   method  of  distribution   (See 

"Machine-rate  method") 
Machinery,    III,    213,    217,    222    (See   also 
"Machine-rate  method") 
Depreciation.  Ill,  244-252,  290 
Expense  account.  III,  296,  323 
Insurance,  III,  290 
Power  expense,  distribution.  III,  260 
Taxes.  III.  290 
Manufacturing  enterprise,  II,  463 
Miscellaneous,  accounts,  analysis  of,  I,  414 
Non-productive  departments  (See  "Admin- 
istrative expense,"  "Building  expense," 
"Power    plant   expense,"    "Stores    de- 
partment expense") 
Accounts,  III,  102,  268 
Chart,  III,  212 

Form,  III,  216 
Distribution  of  expense.  III,  99,  103,  104, 

257-270 
Sub-departments,  III,  265-268 
OfiBce,  (See   subheading    "Administrative," 
above) 
Account,  textile  costs.  III,  397 
Organization,  IV.  14,  17 
Problems,  V,  207,  304 
Account,  analysis  of,  I,  406 
"Overhead"  account,  illustrated.  III,  104 
Plant  assets.  III,  213,  217,  222 
Plant  ledger.  III,  220 
Power,  II,  473,  474;  III,  394 
Power  plant.  III,  98,  99.  102 
Account,  III,  217 
Account,  illustrated.  III,  103 
Journal  entry,  illustrated,  III,  107 
On  distribution  sheet.  III,  260 
Process  cost  system.  Ill,  344 
Production-center  system.  III,  289, 290,31 9 
Prepaid,  I,  65,  98.  113,  119;  III,  98,  101. 
217;  IV,  12-19 
Problem,  V,  180 
Production-center   system    (See   "Machine- 
rate  method") 
Productive  departments.  III,  103-105,  212 
Account  illustrated.  III,  104 
Chart.  III.  212 

Form.  III.  214,  215 
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Expense— ron/tnuri 
Productive  departmenU — Continued 

Distribution  of  expense  over.  III,  99,  103, 
104    (See   also   subheading    "Distribu- 
tion," alK>ve) 
Journal  entry,  illustrated.  III,  107 
Purchase  journal.  Ill,  413,  817.  iH,  45 1 
Purchasing  department,  II.  297.  498 
Rates  of  distribution,   predetermined.   Ill, 

44,  414,  471-485 
Recording,  I,  63 

Records,  III,  444  (See  also  individual  sub- 
headings) 
Rent.  II,  471;  III.  98.  100,  433,  436  (See  also 
generally  subheading  "Fixed  charges," 
above) 
Account  illustrated.  III,  101 
Joiirnal  entry,  illustrated.  Ill,  107 
Production-center  system.  III,  489 
Reserve  for  (See  "Reserves") 
Selling,  I,  68,  97,  98;  II.  499.  477 

As  rate  per  pound  or  per'  ton  of  product 

shipped.  II.  301 
Disposition  of.  II.  301 
Items  included  in.  II.  499 
Ratio  of.  to  production  cost,  II,  300,  301 
Ratio  of,  to  sales,  II,  499,  300 
Problem,  V,  341 
Service,  special,  II,  469 
Sinking  fund,  treatment  of,  IV,  158 
Standing    expense    orders.    III.    31.    444, 
446-432 
Classification,  III,  227,  229-234 
Distribution  sheet.  Ill,  444 
Distribution,  sub-departments.  III,  266 
List  of  numbers,  III,  227,  449 

Form,  III,  430 
Time  tickets.  III,  227 
Form,  m,  228 
Statement    of,    production-center    system, 
III:  308 
Form,  III.  307 
Stock-in-trade.  IV,  247 
Stores  department.  III,  98,  102 
Account,  III,  217 
Account,     illustrated,     production-center 

system,  III,  321 
Applied  direct  to  material.  III,  488.  437, 

304 
On  distribution  sheet.  III,  260,  261 
Sub-departments,  III,  406 


Expense — Continued 
Stores,    incurred    before   receipt.    III,    150; 

IV,  227 
Stores  ledger.  III,  218 
Sub-departmenU,    III,    265-268    (See    also 

"Machine-rate  method") 
Supplies.   II.   469;   III.   17,  213,   417.   221, 
426-232 

Account,  III.  81,  124 

Charged  direct,  unusual  method.  III,  Hi 

Included  in  term  "stores,"  III,  43 

Journal  entries,  illustrated.  III,  106 

Posting  from  stores  issued  book.  III,  138 

Process  cost  system.  III.  88 

Production-center  system.  III,  491,  325 

Requisitions.  Ill,  22 »,  453 

Bunding  expense  orders,  III,  224,  446-432 
Form,  III,  230 
Taxes,  III,  98,  100,  213.  233.  238  (See  also 
generally  subheading  "Fixed  charges."' 
above) 

Account,  illustrated,  textile  costs.  III.  309 

Journal  entry,  illustrated,  III,  107 

Machinery,  III,  290 

Production-center  system.  III,  290 
Telephone,  II.  468;  III,  213,  233  (See  also 

generally    subheading    "Fixed    charges," 

above) 
Tools, 

Production-center  system.  Ill,  291,  322 
Trading  concern,  II,  467-470 
Water,  III,  233,  233  (See  also  generally  sub- 
heading "Fixed  charges,"  above) 
Window  dressing,  II,  463 
Extensions,  Rbsebve  fob  (See  "Reserves") 
Extractive   Inddstries,    III,    91    (See   also 

"Process      cost      system,      brick-making 

plant") 

F 

Factort, 

Journal,  II,  465 
Ledger.  II.  463;  III.  76 

Controlled  by  general  ledger.  Ill,  74 
Estimated  cost  system.  III,  358 
Process  cost  system.  Ill,  328,  343-348 
Forms,  III,  345.  346,  348 
Records  (See  also  "Records") 

Controlled  by  general  ledger;  III,  74 
Fkdebal  Rpserve  Board, 

Balance  sheet  form  recommended,  IV,  287 
Form,  IV.  288,  2.S;i 
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Fedebal  Reserve  Board — Continued 

Comparative  profit  and  loss  statement,  IV, 
300 
Form,  IV,  300,  301 
Fee, 

Book,  attorney's,  II,  402 

Form,  II,  402 
Initiation,  club,  II,  449 
Stock-broker's,  II,  423 
File, 

Catalogue,  II,  76 
Quotation,  II,  76,  77 

Order  record,  II,  77 
Source.  II,  77 

FlUNG, 

Data,  informal,  II,  73 
Invoices,  purchase,  II,  103 
Purchase  orders,  II,  05 
Financial  Department,  Ftnctions  of,  II,  12 
Finished  Goods,  III,  40;  IV,  37 
Account,  III,  79 

Illustrated,  III,  86 

Journal  entry,  illustrated.  III,  108 

Process  cost  system.  III,  91 

Production-center  system,  illustrated.  III, 
325 

Textile  costs,  illustrated.  III,  391,  392 
Definition,  III,  24 
Inventory  or  record.  III,  75,  76 
Ledger,  III,  77 

Form,  III,  78 

Profit  on,  IV,  37 

Finished  Parts  (Stores),  III,  67 

Account,  III,  86 

Definition,  III,  24 

Fire  Loss  Adjcstments, 

Problems,  V,  194,  196,  199 
Accounting  for,  IV,  273 
Appraisers,  IV,  268  * 

Coinsurance  clause,  IV,  268-271 

Apportionment  of  liability,  IV,  270 

Object  of.  IV,  269 
Depreciation  factor,  IV,  274 
Evidences  of  value,  IV,  265 
Insurance  pr.licy.  II.  342-346;  IV,  266 

Register  for,  II,  345 
Form,  H.  344 
Inventory  valuation,  IV,  272 
Liability  of  insurunci-  company.  IV.  268-271 
Nature  of  problem.  IV.  265 
Proof  of  loss.  IV,  2(15 
Settlement  of  losse.t.  IV.  207.  2B8 


Fiscal  Periods,  I,  232,  233 
Fiscal  Year,  as  Cost  Period,  III,  22 
Fixed  Assets  (See  "Assets,  fixed"') 
Fixed  Charges.  II,  467-^75;  III,  213,  233-2.52 
"    "Account,"  illustrated,  production-center 

sjstem.  III.  320 
Building  expense.  III.  236.  237 

Production-center  system.  III,  289,  319 

Textile  costs.  III,  395 
Cash  system  expense,  II,  467,  468 
Depreciation,  III,  98.  100,  244-252 

Account,  III.  223 

Auxiliary  equipment.  111.  246 

Journal  entry,  illustrated.  III,  107 

Machinerj',  III.  290 

Obsolescence,  III,  245 

Production-center  system,  HI,  290 

Rates,  III,  247 

Schedule.  III.  224.  234,  249,  253 
Form,  111,  250,  251 

Schedule,  sub-departments.  III,  266 

Schedule,  textile  cosU,  III,  397,  398 
Electricity.  III.  233.  239  (See  also  generally 

subheading  "Light  and  heat,"  below) 
Elevator  expens?,  II.  469 
Furniture  and  fixtures,  II,  475 
Gas,  111,  213,  233,  239  (See  also  generally 

subheading  "Light  and  heat,"  below) 
Insurance,  II,  470;  111,  98,  100,  213,  217, 
233,  238 

Account,  illustrated.  III,  102 

Journal  entry,  illustrated.  III,  107 

Production-center  system.  III,  290 

Textile  costs,  account  illustrated.  III,  399 
Interest  on  investment.  111,  240 
Light  and  heat,  11,  473,  474;  III,  226,  394 

(See     also     subheadings     "Electricity," 

"Gas."  above) 
Power,  II.  473;  III.  394 
Rent.  11,  471;  111,  98,  100,  233.  236 

Account,  illustrated.  III.  101 

Journal  entry,  illustrated.  III.  107 

Production-center  system.  111,  289 
Schedule.  Ill,  224,  233.  253 
Form.  III.  235 

Process  system.  III.  341 
Form,  III.  3H 

Sub-<lepartnienls,  III.  2(i6 
Taxes.  III.  98.  100,  213.  233,  238 

Journal  entry,  illu.slrafed.  III,  107 

Prod  net  ion -fcnter  system.  III,  290 

Textile  costs,  account  illustrated.  III,  399 
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Fixed  Charges — Continued 

Telephone.  II.  468;  III.  213,  233 
Window  dressing  expense,  II,  469 
Water,  III,  233,  239 
Fixed  Percentage  of  Diminishing  Value 
Method,  Depreciation  Rates,  I,  322, 
324;  IV,  173 
Problem.  V,  168 
Fixed  Proportion  Methods,  Depreciation 
Rates,  IV,  170-172 
Problems,  V,  16,  18,  168 
Service  method,  IV,  172 
Straight-line  method,  I,  322;  IV,  171 
Working  hours  method,  IV,  172 
Fixed  Rate  of  Expense  Distribution  (See 

"Rates  of  expense  distribution") 
Floor  Space,  Basis  of  Expense  Apportion- 
ment, II,  467 
Flour  Mill,  III,  43,  87,  92 
Fluctuations, 

Prices  of  stores.  III,  142 
Weight  or  volume  of  material.  III,  144 
Folios,  Inserting,  II,  27 
Follow-Up  Systems  and  Devices,  II,  94 
Forfeited  Stock,  IV,  210,  211 
Forms  and  Records.  General  Discussion, 

II,  52-58  (See  also  "Records") 
Foundry,  III,  50 

Defective  castings.  III,  147 
Expense,  III,  261 
Production  order.  III,  50 

Form,  III.  51 
Stores  classification,  til,  154 
Four-Column  Journal.  II.  239-241 

Form.  II,  240 
Franchises,  IV,  263,  264 
Depreciation,  IV,  264 

New  York  Public  Service  Commission's  rul- 
ing as  to.  IV,  264 
Valuatlion,  IV,  63 
Freight  and  Cartage, 
Expense, 

Charging  to  accounts,  I,  97 
Deducted  from  sales,  when,  I,  96 
Stores,  III.  150 
Inward,  analysis  of  account,  I,  411 

Problems.  V,  23.  242 
Outward.  I,  253 
Problem.  V,  23 
Funds  (See  also  "Reserves,"  "Sinking  fund") 
Compared  with  reserves,  IV,  106-111 
Creation  of,  IV,  107 


Funds — Continued 

Nature  of.  IV,  107 

Trustee  for,  IV,  110 
Furniture  and  Fixtures, 
Problem,  V,  90 

Account,  analysis  of,  I,  409 


Gantt  System  of  Wage  Payment,  III.  204 
Gas  Expense,  III,  213,  233.  239    (See  also 
generally   "Fixed   charges."    "Light   and 
heat") 
"General  Expense  Account,"  Illustrated. 

Textile  costs.  III,  396 
General  Journal  fSee  "Journal") 
General  Ledger  (See  "Ledger") 
"Gentlemen's  Agreements."  IV,  331 
Good-Will.  I.  370;  IV.  250-257 
Account,  analysis  of.  I,  410 
Accounting  for,  IV,  256,  257. 

Dissolution  of  partnership,  I,  S60 
Problems,  V,  56.  140 
Advertising  expense  capitalized  as,  IV,  18 
Corporation  accounting.  I,  369.  370 

Problems,  V,  140,  170,  202 
Defined,  IV.  251 
Depreciation  of.  IV,  255 
Determination,  method  of,  IV,  252 
Patents,  IV,  258-260 
Premiums    and,    on    consolidated    balance 

sheet.  IV,  361 
Relation  to  trade  marks  and  patents,  IV.  260 
Valuation  of.  IV,  253 

Problems,  V,  183,  186,  187,  190,  202,  277. 
288.  312,  328 
Goods,  Finished  (See  "Finished  goods") 
Goods  in  Process  (See  "Work  in  process") 
Graduated  Premium  System  of  Wage  Pay. 

ment.  III,  206 
Graphic  Charts  (See  "Charts  ') 
Gross  Profit  (See  "Profits") 
Guests.  Hotel  (See  "Hotels  and  restaurants") 

H 

Halsey  System,  Payment  of  Wages,  II.  305 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 

Bulletin  No.  1, 
Conclusions  as  to  gross  profits,  IV,  393 
Hat  Factory,  III,  55 

Form,  III,  57 
Hauling  E;u>enbe,  Stores,  III,  150 
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Heat  and  Light  (See  "Light  and  heat") 
HouKNG    CoMPAtfY,    IV,    333-352    (See    also 
"Combinations  and  consolidations") 
Advances  to  subsidiaries,  IV,  343,  373 
Balance  sheet,  IV.  340-352 

Compared  with  consolidated  balance  sheet, 

IV,  340 
Complications,  IV,  343,  344 
Illustrative    statements,    IV,    341,    342, 

347-349 
Method  of  showing  investments  in  sub- 
sidiaries, IV,  347 
Methods  of  presentation,  compared,  IV, 

344-347 
Necessity  for  consolidated  balance  sheet, 

IV,  343 
Objection  to,  IV,  350 
Consolidated  income  statement,  IV,  304-366 
Distinguished    from    combination    by    pur- 
chase, IV,  333 
Formation  of,  IV,  333 
Income,  chief  source  of,  IV,  350 
Not  illegal  per  se,  IV,  334 
Profit  and  loss  statement,  IV,  349 
Purpose  of,  IV,  335 
"Restraining"  trade,  IV,  333 
Statements,  IV,  340 

Problem,  V,  300 
Statutes  permitting  formation,  IV,  333 
Working  capital  provided  by  subsidiaries, 
IV,  371 
Home  Office, 
Accounts, 

With  agencies,  II,  374 
With  branches,  II,  376 
Hotels  and  Restaurants,  II.  432-445 
A  la  carte  dining  rcxtm,  II,  433-435 
Check  system,  II,  433,  434 
Fraud,  dete<tion  of,  II,  434 
American  plan,  II,  432 
Breakage  of  dishes,  II,  442 
Cash  receHpts  register,  II,  440 

Form,  II,  441 
Charge  journal,  II,  439 
Framings,  monthly,  II,  444 
European  plan,  II,  432 
Kxpenditures,  II,  441,  442 

Cash  disbursements  re<tird.  II,  441 

Form,  II,  442 
Check  register,  II,  442 
Voucher  register,  II,  441 
Form,  II.  441 


Hotels  and  Restadrants — Continued 
Guests, 

Accumulation  enveloi)e,  II,  440 

Form,  II,  440 
Charge  slip,  II,  438,  43!) 

Form,  II,  439 
Complimentary,  II,  443 
Departure  record,  II,  443 
Ledger,  II,  437.  438 

Form,  II.  438 
Recording     services     and    expenditures 

chargeable  to,  II,  435 
Register,  II,  436 
Form.  II,  437 
Office,  arrangement  of,  II,  435 
Profit  and  loss  statement,  form  of,  II,  444, 

445 
Records  required,  II,  436 
Room  ticket,  II,  436 

Form,  II,  437 
Stores,  II,  442 

Inventory  of,  II,  442 
Report  of  goods  delivered,  II,  442 
Table  d'hote  dining  room.  11,  433 
Working  hours,  II,  435,  436 
ShifU,  II,  435,  436 
House  Accounts,  Club,  II,  450,  452 


I 


Ice  Factory,  Cost  System,  III,  12 
Idle  Time,  Mac  hines.  III,  295 
Impression  Book,  II,  166,  167 
Imprest  Fund,  I,  229-231;  II,  192,  193 

Problem,  V,  7 
Income, 

Accounts,  I,  67 

Posting  to  profit  and  loss  account.  I,  52 
Accrued, 

Accounting  for,  IV,  20-2 1 
Adjusting  entries,  IV,  21-24 
Cash  methods  of  handling  accounts,  IV,  19 
Distinguished  from  deferred  income    IV, 
19 
Deferred,  I.  66;  IV,  12,  30-32 
Estate  accounting  for,  II,  408 
Miscellaneous,  account,  analysis  of.  I.  425 
Reconl.  11.  348 
Form.  II.  346 
Sales,  I.  67,  110 
Sinking  fund,  treatment  of,  IV,  158 
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Income  and  Expbnsb  (See  also  "Profit  and 
loss") 
Capital,  I,  99 
Income  Statement, 

Consolidated,  IV,  364-366 
Tie-up  with  balance  sheet,  IV,  Mi 
Income  Tax, 

Bad  debts,  reserve  for,  law  concerning,  IV, 

220 
Consolidated     balance     sheet,     regulations 

covering,  IV,  353 
Penalties  for  intentional  errors,  IV,  388 
Records,  II,  348 

Allowable  deductions  record,  II,  348 

Form,  II,  347 
Income  record,  II,  348 

Form,  II,  346 
Securities  register,  II,  848 
Form,  II,  346 
Index, 

Cards,  II,  67 

For  stock,  II,  390 
Form,  II,  390 
Of  dealers,  II,  76 
Indikect  Expense  (See  "Expense") 
Indikect  Labor  (See  "Labor,  indirect") 
Indirect  Material  (See  "Supplies") 
Initiation  Fees,  Cuuh,  II,  449 
Insolvenct  (See  also  "Bankruptcy,"  "Reali- 
zation and  liquidation  statement,"  "State- 
ment of  affairs") 
Balance  sheet  illustrating,  I,  134,  135 
Balance  sheet  inadequate,  I,  130,  131 
Defined,  I,  130 
Inspectino  Material,  II,  74 
Inspection  Expense,  III,  226 
Inspective  Accountino,  II,  6 
Installation  of  Accountino  System,  Time 

FOR,  II,  48 
Instalment,  Sales  on,  II,  185-187 
Form,  II,  185 
Problem,  V,  109 
Institutional    Budget,    Illustrated,    II, 

325-327 
Insurance,  I.  65,  98.  117,  119;  II,  342,  345. 
470;  III,  98,  100,  213,  217,  233,  238;  IV, 
265,    276     (See    also    generally    "Fixed 
charges") 
Accident,  111,  238 
Account  illustrated.  III,  102 

Journal  entry  illustrated,  III,  107 
Textile  cosU,  III,  3.)9 


I  xsurance — Continued 
Boiler,  HI,  238 

Fire.  Ill,  238;  IV.  265-276  (See  aUo  "Pire 
loss  adjustment") 
Coinsurance  clause,  IV,  268-271 
Statement    showing    amoui>ts    and    rosta 
illustrated,  IV,  314 
Furniture  and  fixtures,  II,  475 
Liability,  II,  476 

Merchandise  inventory,  advisability  of  in- 
suring. IV.  227,  228 
Policy,  II.  342-345;  IV,  266 
Register  for,  II,  .345 
Form,  11,  344 
Problem,  V,  116 
Prepaid,  1.  65,  98,  114.  119;  IV,  14-17 

Account,  analysis  of,  I,  407 
Production-center  system.  Ill,  290 
Register,  II,  342,  .345 

Form,  II,  344 
Stock.  II,  470 

Unexpired,  statement  of  affairs. 
Problems,  V,  66,  70 
Interest, 
Account, 

Problem,  V,  249 
Analysis  of,  I,  423 
Accrued, 

Account,  analysis  of,  I,  417 
Adjusting  entries,  IV,  23-24 
Distinguished   from    "accrued     interest." 

IV,  13 
Expense,  IV,  27 
Included  in  purchase  price  of  security.  IV, 

133, 134 
Income,  IV,  19 

Interest  period  different  from  fiscal  perirxl, 
IV,  142 
Bank,  1,  111,220 

Bond,  1,  110,  111;  IV,  123-127,  140-142 
Problems,  V,  146,  148 
Account,  analysis  of.  I.  413 
Accrued     (See     subheading     "Accrued," 

above) 
Effective,  calculation  of,  IV,  127 
Effective,  rate.  IV.  126 
Effective,  recording,  IV,  132 
Instalments,  IV,  126 
Marked  rate,  fluctuation  of,  IV,  125 
Nominal  vs.  effective,  IV,  126,  127 
Paid  on  par  value,  IV,  1 23 
Payment  of.  IV,  140 
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Interest — Continued 

Compound,    IV,    144-146,    153    (See    also 
"Annuity") 

Rule  for  finding,  IV,  153 
Deducted,  cash  book  entry,  I,  217 
Due   date  coinciding   with   fiscal   period   of 

corporation,  IV,  141 
Due  date  not  coinciding  with  fiscal  period  of 

corporation,  IV,  Hi 
Elimination  of,  on  consolidated  income  state- 
ments, IV,  365 
Income   derived    from,    on    profit    and    loss 

statement,  I,  100 
Mortgages, 

Problems,  V,  66,  70 

Payable,  account,  analysis  of,  I,  413 
Notes  receivable,  I,  SJ99 
On  capital,  I,  348 

Problem,  V,  93 
Paid  borrower  of  stocks.  II,  4i6 
Partnership,  adjustment  of  capital,  I,  348^ 
350 

Problems,  V,  27,  28.  31 
Prepaid,  IV,  14 

Account,  analysis  of,  I,  407 
Interest   on    Investment,    BriLoiNua    and 

Machinery,  III,  2t0  (See  also  generally 

"Fixed  charges") 
"lNTERixx;KiNa  Directorates,"  IV,  332 
Internal     Checks     for     Prevention     of 

Errors,  IV,  380,  381 
Illustrative  example,  I\',  381 
Inventory, 

Adjustments,  IV,  220 

Problems,  V.  70.  180 
Analysis  of,  I,  403 

Problem.  V,  23 
At  cost,  II,  145 
At  selling  prices,  II,  145 
Controlling  accounts.  III,  70 
Depreciation  factor,  IV,  223 
Ending,  IV,  12 

Estimated,  I,  204,  205;  IV,  394 
Problems,  V,  127.  ISO,  331 

Testing  by  use  of  gross  profit  percentage, 
I,  205;  IV,  394.  395 
Finished  gi>ods.  III,  75,  76 
Goods  on  consignment,  IV,  222 
Insurance  of.  IV,  227,  228 
Invoices  not  received,  IV,  223 

Problem.  V.  90 
Manufacturing,  IV,  215 


Inventory — Contin  ued 
Merchandise.  IV,  222-229 
Problem,  V,  23 

When  items  should  not  be  entered  on  the 
books,  IV,  223 
Opening,  trading  enterprise,  II,  471 
Overhead  applicable,  IV.  227 
Perpetual, 

Advantages,  III,  10 

Card  form,  I,  201 

Cost  accounting  maintains.  III,  59 

Necessity  for.  III,  75 

Raw  material.  III,  76 
Schedule,  I,  158 

Purposes  and  uses  of,  I,  158,  159 
Sheet,  in,  121 

Form,  III,  120 
Stores,  III,  118 

Physical,  III,  10,  121 
Valuation,  I,  123;  IV,  224-226 

Problems,  V,  108,  127,  130,  331 

Fire  loss  adjustment,  IV,  272 
Verification  of,  IV,  427 

Problem,  V,  336 
Work  in  process.  III,  74 
Investigations,  Special,  I,  9,  10 
Investment,    Buildings    and    Machinery, 

Interest  on.  III,  240 
Investment  Ledger,  II,  262 
Investments,  (Sec  also  "Bonds,"  "Stocks") 
Accountancy  of,  IV,  9 
Corporations,  in  stock  if  other  corfwrations, 

IV,  334 
Interest  on  (Sec  "Interest") 
Real  estate,  IV,  19,  232-234 
Schedule  of,  I,  159 
Sinking  fund,  IV,  9,  157  (See  also  "Sinking 

fund") 
Invoices, 

Classification  of,  indirect  cxjx-nsc.  III.  217 

Subsidiary  ledger.  III,  218 
Form,  III,  219 
Creditors',  procedure  in  handling,  II,  93 
Handling,  II.  74 
Numl>ering,  II,  89,  90 
Purchase, 

Accuracy  in  handling,  necessity  of,  II,  96 

Allowiimrs,  chwking,  II,  101 

Book,  il.  I  OS,  109 

Cash  di.s<-ount,  II,  98 

Che<king  and  approving,  II,  98-101.  S69 

Extensions,  checking,  II,  101 
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Ikvoic  bb — Contin  ued 
Purchaae — Continued 
Filing.  II,  103.  370 
Freight  charges,  checking,  II.  101 
Handling  without  record  of  creditors,  II, 
121-122 
Form,  II,  121 
Numbering,  II,  102 
Procedure  in  handling,  II,  9ft-10S 
Recording.  II,  101-103 
Register,  II,  97 
Form,  II,  97 
Ret^l  organization,  II,  369 
Rubber  stamp  for  checking  and  approv- 
ing, II,  98 
Form,  II,  98 
Separate  forms  for  checking  and  approv- 
ing, II,  99 
SUmping,  II,  102 
Voucher  system,  II.  118 
Sales.  II,  159-161 

Binding  in  book  form,  II,  167.  168 
Duplicate  loose-leaf,  II.  168 
Retail  organization.  II,  371 
Simplicity  of  form  advantageous.  II.  47 
Unpaid,  list  of,  obtaining,  II,  112 
Ibsuinq  Material,  II.  74 


Jewelbt  Manufacturing  Concern,  III,  350 
Job  Cards,  II,  307,  309 
Job  Cost  Sheets  (See  "Cost  sheets") 
Job  Order  System.  Ill,  13,  29,  41,  47-52  (See 
also  "Cost  accounting") 
Problem,  V.  386 
Jobbing  Organization,  II,  150,  151 

Retail  organization  combined  with,  II,  152- 
154 
Journal, 

Allowance,  II,  336 

Form.  II,  337 
Cash  (See  "Cash  book") 
Cash  sales. 

Chain  stores,  II,  381 
Form.  II,  386 
Columnar,  I,  232-237,  306-309;  II,  28,  105, 
109-115,  164,  165,  236-242 
Forms,  I,  234,  235,  309;  II,  106,  111. 
113,  164,  237,  238,  240,  242 
Posting  facilitated  by,  II,  28 
Cut-sheet,  II,  245,  240 
Form,  II,  244 


Journal — Continued 
Development  of,  I.  306 
Entries, 

Closing,  I,  313;  II,  234 

Controlling    accounts    (See    "Controlling 

accounts") 
Date  and  amounts,  I,  174 
Equilibrium  of,  I,  175,  176 
Explanations  covering.  I.  173 
Form  of.  I,  170-172 
Illustrative,    I,    171,    172,    179-187,   S07. 

310-313;  II,  233,  234,  245 
Items,  adding,  I,  174 
Kinds  of,  I,  306 
Object  of,  I,  172 
Opening.  I.  180;  II,  233,  234 

Form,  I.  181 
Opening  controlling  account,  I,  263 
Partnership  (See  "Partnership") 
Production-center  system.  111.311,314-318 
Purchases  and  sales,  I,  182,  183 
Receipts  and  payments.  I,  183,  184 
Returns  and  allowances  (See  "Returns") 
Rules  for,  I,  175,  176 
Self-explanatory,  II,  243 
Use  of  "to"  and  "by,"  I,  173,  174 
Factory,  II,  465 
Form  of,  I,  170-172 
Four-column,  II,  239-241 
Form,  II,  240 
Transactions  in  two  kinds  of  money,  II, 
239,  240 
Function  of,  I,  170 
General,  I,  177 
Form.  I,  332 
Development  of .  I,  176.  177 
Entries  included  in,  I,  177 
Hotels  and  restaurants,  II.  439 
Ledger  in  relation  to.  I.  170 
"Left  and  right,"  II,  243 

Form,  II,  244 
Posting  to  ledger,  1, 175,  263,  264 
Purchase.  I.  198-200.  232-239;  II,  105-118; 
III,  81,  122,  130 
Forms,  I,  200,  233;  II.  107.  108 
Analysis  of  entries.  I.  234 
Analysis  of  expense  columns,  II,  110 
And  voucher  register,  distinction  between, 
n,  116-118 
Forms.  II,  117 
Checking  accuracy  of,  II,  112 
Closing,  I,  236,  237 
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JouBNAl- — Cfmtin  ued 
Purchase — Continued 
Columnar.  I,  232-237;  II,  109-115 

Forms,  I,  234,  235;  II.  Ill,  113 
Columnar,  when  undesirable,  II,  115 
Departmental,  simple,  I,  232 

Form,  I,  234,  235 
Expenses  included  in,  I,  236;  II,  110-115; 
ni,  213,  217,  224,  253 

Forms,  I,  234,  235;  II,  111,  113, 115. 117 
Folio-column,  I,  236 
Form  of,  I,  198 
Function  of ,  I,  198 

Posting  to  general  ledger,  II,  108;  III,  130 
Process  cost  system.  Ill,  339 
Returns,  I.  238 
Summary.  I.  237.  238 
Use  of.  illustrated.  I,  198-200 
Voucher  register,  I,  241 
Retail  organization,  II,  366 
Ruling  when  private  ledger  is  used,  II,  261 
Sales,  I,  207,  208;  II,  165,  166 

Forms,  I,  208,  332;  II,  166 
Advantages  of,  II,  166 
Analytical  form  of,  I,  248 

Form,  I,  250,  251 
Cash  sales,  I,  249-252 
Charge  entries,  I,  249 
C.  O.  D.  sales,  I,  254 
Consignment  and  general,  II,  180 

Form,  II,  176 
Containers,  I,  253;  II,  183 

Form,  II,  184 
Entries  by  number,  I,  249 
Form  of,  I,  207,  208 
Freight  outward,  I,  253 
Function  of,  I,  207 
Proprietor,  sales  to,  I,  252,  253 
Returned  sales,  I.  254 
Special  fornis  and  methods,  I,  255 
Sundry  sales,  I,  249,  252 
Terms  of  sale,  I,  248 
Wholesale  concern,  II,  171 

Form,  II,  171 
Simple,  developed  from  day-book,  II,  27 
Six-column,  II,  241 

Form,  11,  242 
Posting  to  ledger.  II,  241 
Subsidiary.  I,  188 

Advantages  of.  I,  188,  189 
Columnar,  use  of.  I.  328-337 

Forms,  I.  330-333 


Journal — Contin  ued 

Three-column.  II,  105,  164,  165.  237-239 
Forms.  II,  106,  164,  238 
With  sales  column,  II,  164,  165 
Form,  II,  164 
Two-column,  II,  236,  237 

Form,  II.  237 
Vouchers,  II,  234,  235 
Form,  II,  235 
J0URNAI/-RCXED  Ledger,  II,  250 
Form,  II,  251 

Journalizing,  Rules  for,  I,  175,  176,  399 


L\BOR,  II,  303-315;  III,  165-208 

Account,  illustrated.  III,  95 
,        Estimated  cost  system.  III,  359 

Journal  entry  illustrated.  III,  107 
Account,  process  cost  system.  III,  89 
Accounting    for,    building    contractors,    II, 

457,  458 
Classification,  III,  167,  168 
Cost  period  different  from  pay  period.  III, 

172 
Direct,  III,  18 

Graphic  chart.  III,  407-417 
Forms,  III,  408,  413,  416,  418 
Indirect  (See  "Labor,  indirect,"  below) 
Manufacturing  enterprise,  charging.  II,  462. 

463 
Methods  of  distributing  expense  over  prod- 
uct based  on.  III.  272-282 
Pay-roll  (See  "Pay-roll") 
Piece-work  basis.  III,  189-171 
Production-center  system.  III.  306 
Records,  II.  303-314;  III,  165-194 

Accuracy  essential.  III,  165 

Construction  work,  II.  313,  314 

Importance  of,  II,  303,  304 

Job  order  system,  II,  307,  308;  III,  29 

Original,  II,  306,  307 

Process  cost  system,  III,  186 

Purposes,  III,  166 
Salaries  and  separate  record.  II.  303-315 
Time  basis.  Ill,  169 

Process  cost  system.  III,  167 
Time  records  (See  "Time  records") 
Wage  systems  (See  "Wages") 
Labor,  Isdihrct,  III,  18,  l«fl.  168.  213.  a-Jft- 

232,  320 
Accounts.  III.  221 
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Labor,  Indirect — Conlinued 
Administrative    (See    "Administrative    ex- 
pense") 
Chart,  graphic,  III,  191 

Form,  III.  193 
Classification,  III,  ii\ 
Inspection.  III.  226 
Repairs  to  machinery,  III,  221,  226 
SUnding  expense  orders.  III,  31,  224,  226- 
232 
Classification,  III,  227,  229-232 
Distribution,  III,  224 
Distribution,  sub-departments.  III,  266 
List  of  numbers.  III.  227.  229 

Form,  Ul,  230 
Time  tickets.  III,  227 
Form,  III.  228 
Land. 
Account,  analysis  of,  I,  408 
Accounting  for,  IV,  231-234 
And  buildings,  need  for  separate  accountSt 
IV.  233 
Problem,  V,  132 
Appreciation  of,  I,  326;  IV,  231 
Depreciation,  IV,  232 
Development  and  carrying  costs.  IV.  234 
InvestmenU  in.  IV,  232,  233 
Purchased  for  resale,  IV,  234 
Value, 
At  purchase  price,  items  included  in,  IV, 

234 
Fluctuations  in,  IV,  231 
Law  Offices,  Accounting   fob   (See  "Pro- 
fessional accounts") 
Lease,  Combination  bv,  IV,  337,  338 
Leaseholds, 

Additions  to  leased  property,  IV,  338 
Amortization,  IV,  108.  338 

England,  method  in,  IV,  338 
Depreciation,  IV,  167 
Repairs  and  improvements,   charging,   IV, 

168 
Short-term  vs.  long-term,  IV,  338 
Ledgeb,  (See  also  "Account,"  "Accounts") 
Accounts, 

Forms,  I,  43 
Analysis  of,  I,  399-^25 
Arrangement,  I,  259;  II,  270 
Balancing,  I,  44 
Classification,  I,  57-69,  259.  399-425  (See 

also  "Accounts,  classification") 
Forms  of,  I,  42-44 


Lkd(;er — Continued 

Accounts — Continued 
Numbering,  II,  271 
Payable,  I,  267 
Planning,  II,  46 
Receivable.  I.  266 

Single-entry,  insufficiency  of,  I,  385 
Trial. balance,  I,  71-77  (See  also  "Trial 
balance") 

Analysis  of,  IV,  409 

Attorney's,  II,  401 

Balance  column  in  center,  II,  256 
Form,  II,  254 

Bank  depositors,  II,  253 
Form,  II,  252 

Branch  and  chain  stores,  II.  370.  380 

Card,  I,  260;  II,  67 

Cash  account  in,  II,  194 

Cash  book  not  a  ledger  account,  II,  194 

Club  membership,  II,  452 
Form,  II.  451 

Columnar,  II,  259,  260 

Content  of,  II,  29,  30 

Control.  II.  262 

Controlling  accounts  (See  "Controlling  ac- 
counts") 

Corporation  stock,  II,  261.  262 

Cost,  II,  465;  III,  76  (See  also  "Cost  sheets") 
Controlled  by  general  ledger.  III,  74 
Estimated  cost  system.  III,  358 
Process  cost  sysleni.  III,  90,  328,  343-348 

Forms,  III.  344,  346,  348 
Summary,  process  system,  III,  347 
Form,  III,  348 

Creditors,  inadequacy  of,  I,  240 

Dealers,  II,  380 
Form.  II,  383 

Debits  and  credits  in  center,  II,  250 
Form,  II,  249 

Development  of,  II,  29,  30 

Expense,  III,  218,  266,  267 
Form,  III,  219 

Explanation  column,  wide,  IT,  253 

Factory,  II,  465;  III,  76  (See  also  subhead- 
ing "Cost,"  above) 

Functions  of,  I,  50;  II,  29,  247 

General, 
"Account,"  III,  360 

Relation  between  cost  accounts  and.  III, 
4,  73 

Hotel  guest,  II,  437,  438 
Form,  II,  438 
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Ledo  eh — Contin  ued 
Investment,  II,  262 

Journal  in  relation  to,  function  of,  I,  170 
Journal-ruled,  II,  250 

Form,  II,  251 
Loose-leaf,  I.  260 

Not  accepted  as  evidence  in  courts,  II,  27 
Plant,  m,  220;  IV,  180      • 

Form,  IV,  182,  183 
Posting  to. 

Advantages  of  columnar  records,  II,  28, 

105,  106,  164 
Controlling  accounts,  II,  200 
Cross-indexing,  I,  175 
Defined,  U,  26,  27 
Errors  in,  detecting,  I,  74 
From  cash  journal,  II,  223,  225 
From  petty  cash  book,  II,  218,  220 
From  six-colunm  journal,  II,  241 
Labor-saving  devices,  I,  264 
Methods  of.  I.  196,  237,  263,  264,  291-293, 

381 
Posting  ticket,  II,  159-161 
Time  of.  I.  267 
Private.  II.  46,  260,  261 
Cash  book,  ruling,  II,  261 
Controlling  account,  II,  261 
Journal,  general,  ruling,  II,  261 
Purchases,  recording.  I,  200 
Record,  insufficiency  of,  I,  167 

Problem,  I,  167-169 
Recording  accounts   direct   inadvisable.   I, 
167-170 
Example.  I.  167-169 
Reasons  why.  I.  169,  170 
ReUil  organization,  II,  371,  372 
Ruling,  II,  30 

Development  of,  II,  248,  250 
Sales. 

Containers  column  in,  II,  185 

Form,  II.  184 
Special  form.  II.  256,  257 
Form,  n,  255 
Self-balancing.  I,  243 
Single-entry  bookkeeping,  1,  381,  382 

Form,  I,  382 
Size  of.  II.  30 
SUndard  form,  II,  S48 
Form.  II.  240 
Balance  column  at  right,  11,  950 
Form.  U.  255 


Ledo  eb — Contin  ued 

Standard  form — Continued 
Double  columns.  II.  257,  259 
Form,  II,  258 
Stock  (finished  goods).  III,  77 

Form,  UI,  78 
Stores.  IL  138-145;  III.  76-78,  81.  119.  126. 
218 
Forms,  II,  140;  III,  78,  128,  129 
Abstract  of,  II,  143.  144 
Adjustments.  II.  143;  III,  139 
Balance  division,  II,  142,  143 
Control  of.  II,  143;  III,  130 
Discrepancies,  III,  139 
Entries.  II.  139,  141 
InstalUng,  II,  139 
Loose-leaf,  II,  138 

Form,  II,  140 
Posting    from  stores  received  book.  III, 

126,  130 
Process  cost  system.  III,  88 
Purchased  division,  II.  139 
Reconciliation  with  general  ledger,  II,  143 
Sold  division,  II,  141,  142 
Subsidiarj',  I,  259 

Controlling  account  in,  I,  209 
Posting  to.  I,  265.  267 
Reconcilement   of.    with   controlling   ac- 
count. II,  267 
Problem,  V,  11 
Self-balancing,  I,  269 
Tabular,  II,  251 
Transactions,  illustrative,  I,  41 
Trial  balance,  I,  268 
"Left  and  Right"  Joubnal,  II,  243 

Form,  II,  244 
Lettek  Code  ok  Classification,  III,  155, 159 

Standing  expense  orders.  III.  267 
Liabilities. 

Accounting  for.  I.  66;  IV.  242 
Accrued,  IV.  26 

Problems, V, 83,  132, 178,  180,215,328,  345 
Ascertaining,  method  of.  I.  46 
Balance  sheet. 

Arrangement  on.  IV.  282 
Classification.  IV,  242 
Contingent,  I,  120;  IV,  242,  247 
Problems,  V.  178,  345 
Accommodation  indorm-ment.  IV.  248 
Kinds  of.  IV.  247.  249 
Notes  receivable,  dis<-ounted,  I,  120,  157, 
300,  301;  IV,  288 
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LiABajTua— Conltnu«d 

Current,  I,  86;  IV.  242-244 

Accounts  payable,  IV,  243 

Differentiated  from   fixed  liabilities,   IV, 
242 

Discounts,  treatment  of,  IV,  244 

Dividends  declared  but  not  paid,  IV,  244 

Expenses  accrued,  IV,  27,  242 

Manufacturing  business,  IV,  243 

Notes  payable,  IV,  243 

Retail  business,  IV,  243 

Short-term  loans,  IV,  242 
Deferred  (See  "Deferred  credits") 
Defined,  I,  21,  66;  IV,  242 
Fixed,  I,  66;  IV,  242 

Accounts  with  stockholders,  open,  IV,  244 

Bonds  (See  "Bonds") 

Collateral  loans,  IV,  19,  245 

Defined,  IV,  242 

Notes  payable,  certain  kinds  of,  IV,  243, 
244 

Purpose  of,  IV,  242 

Real  estate  mortgages,  IV,  244 
Floating  (See  subheading  "Current,"  above) 
Secured,  I,  133 
Showing  of,  on  balance  sheet,  I,  119,  120; 

IV,  288 
Statement  of,  insolvency  (See  "Statement  of 

affairs") 
Verificatio"!!  of,  IV,  8,  428 
Verification  of  existence  of,  IV,  419 
Light   and   Heat,   III,    226,   394    (See  also 

"Electricity,"      "Gas";     also     generally 

"Fixed  charges") 
Account  illustrated. 

Production-center  system.  III,  320 

Textile  costs.  III,  394 
Expense,  distribution  of,  II,  473,  474 
Liquidation,     (See    also     "Realization     and 

liquidation    statement,"    "Statement    of 

affairs") 
Partnership,  I,  352-361  (See  also  "Partner- 
ship") 
Receivership,  I,  142 

Problem,  V,  266 
Status  of  creditors  in,  1, 146 
Liquidators  (See  "Receivers") 
Loans,  on  Collateral,  IV,  19,  245 
"Long"  Account  (See  "Stock  brokerage") 
Loose-leaf, 

Ledger,  I,  260;  II,  138 

Form,  II,  140 


Ixkwe-leaf — CoiUin  tied 
Records,  II,  00,  «1,  64-06 
Advantages  of,  II,  63  65 
Binders.  II.  <iO,  61 
l)isa(haiitaK<'s  of,  II,  65 
Instulling,  |>rccautions  taken  in,  II,  66 
Marking  sheets,  II,  66 
Spoiled  sheets,  II,  60 
Unused  sheets,  II,  66 
Use  of,  increase  in,  II,  60 
Stores  ledger,   II,    138   (Sec  also   "Ix-dger, 
stores") 
Form,  II.  140 
Loss,  Defined.  I,  32 
Losses,  (See  also  "Debts,  bad") 

Distribution  of,  deficiency  account,  I,  140 

Problem,  V,  61 
Expected,  on  accounts  receivable  and  notes 

receivable,  IV,  13 
Fire  (See  "Fire  loss  adjustments") 
Partnership,  sharing,  I,  358,  35!) 
Reserve  for  (See  "Reserves") 
Lumber  Industry.   Cost  Accountino.   III. 
150 
Problem.  V.  377 
Lump  Sum  Budget.  II.  316,  317 

M 

Machine-bate  Method  of  Distributing 
Expense  Over  Product,  III,  272.  277- 
279.  287-298.  301-327 

Accounts.  III.  310-327 
Chart.  Ill,  310 

Form,  III,  312,  313 
Illustrated,  III.  310-326 

Chart  of  procedure.  Ill,  303 
Form,  m,  303 

Cost  sheet.  Ill,  308 
Form.  Ill,  309 

Departmental  division  into  production  cen- 
ters, III,  98,  278,  287.  301 

Illustrative  system.  III.  301-327 

Journal  entries.  III.  311,  314 
Illustrated,  III,  314-318 

Labor  cost.  III.  306 

Machine  expense  account.  III.  296 

Material  cost.  III.  306,  309 

Parts  classification.  III,  .305 

Production  orders,  III,  305 

Rates, 
Administrative  expense,  IIL  291 
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Machine-rate    Method    of    Distbibdting 

Expense  Over  Product — Continued 
Rates — Contin  ued 

Building  expense,  III,  289 

Charging,  III,  293 

Checking,  III,  294 

Computing,  III,  288-293 

Depreciation  charge.  III,  290 

Insurance  charge.  III,  290 

Power  plant  expense.  III,  289,  290 

Rent,  III,  289 

Repairs  expense.  III,  291 

Schedule  of.  III,  202 

Supplementary,  for  idle  time.  III,  295 

Supplies,  etc.,  expense.  III,  291 

Taxes  charge.  III,  290 

Tools  expense.  III,  291 
Statement  of  expenses,  HI,  808 

Form,  m,  307 
Stock  list,  in,  304 

Form,  m,  304 
Machinery,    III,    213,    217.    222    (See    also 

"Machine-rate  method  of  distributing  ex- 
pense") 
Depreciation,  III,  244-252,  290 
Expense  account.  III,  296 

Illustrated,  III,  323 
Insurance,  III,  290 
Power  expense,  distribution,  III,  260 
Taxes,  111,  290 
Mail, 

Checking  enclosures,  II,  214,  215 
Opening,  II,  214,  215 
Reading,  II,  214 
Receipts  memorandum,  II,  215 

Form.  U,  214 
Mail-order, 

Accounting,  II,  389-395 

Agent's  order  blank,  II,  391 

C.  O.  D.  register,  II,  391 
Form.  II,  391 

Creditors'  accounts,  II,  392 

Purchase  register,  II,  392 

Receipts  and  disl>ur9ements.  cash,  II.  393 
Forms.  II.  394 

Records  required.  II,  389.  390 

Stock  record.  H,  390 
Form.  II.  390 
Business.  II.   151.  389 

Advertising.  II,  395 


Mail-order — Continued 
Handling  of. 

Retail    and    jobbing    organization    com- 
bined, II,  153 
Retail  business,  II,  149 
Maintenance  of  Buildings  (See  "Bmlding 

expense,"  "Repairs  and  renewals") 
Management,  Efficient.  II.  147 
Manufactdrino     and     Profit     and     Loss 

Statement.  III.  109 
Manufacturing  Enterprise,  (Sec  also  "Cost 
accounting") 
Records.  II.  303-314.  463.  465;  III,  165-194 
(See  also  "Records") 
Form,  II,  464 
SUtements,  IV,  303-308  (See  also  "State- 
ments") 
Arrangement  of,  IV,  303 
Constituent  parts,  IV,  303 
Illustrative,  IV.  304-309 

Problems.  V.  221,  228,  231,  233 
"Manufacturing  Inventory,"  Defined,  215 
"Margin"  Deposit,  Stock  Brokerage,  II, 

423 
Married  Women,  as  Stockholders,  IV,  68 
Material,  (See  also  "Stores,"  "Supplies") 
Account.  III.  79,  81,  86,  122 
Entries.  III.  81 
Estimated   cost   system,   illustrated.  III. 

359 
Illustrated,  III,  83 
Journal  entries,  illustrated.  III,  106 
Production-center  system.  III,  324 
Textile  costs.  III,  367,  368 
Bill  of.  III,  135 

Form,  III,  135 
Contractors",  building,  accounting  procedure 

for,  II.  457 
Costs. 

Estimated.  III.  63 
Process  method.  III.  86 
Estimated   cost,    III,    63-65,    149   (See  also 

"Estimated  cost  system") 
Included  in  term  "stores,"  III,  23 
Indirect,  III,  17  (See  also  "Supplies") 
Inspecting.  II.  74 
Inventory  or  record.  Ill,  76 
Issuing.  II.  74  (S<"e  also  subheading  "Requi- 
sition." l>clow) 
Parts  classification.  III.  305 
Purchasing.   II.  87.   88   (Sec  also   "Orders, 
purchase,"  "Requisition,  purchase'  ) 
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BIatebi  AL — Contin  ued 
Received, 
Delivering  to  departmenta  direct.  II.  136. 

137 
Receipt  form,  II.  134.  135 
Recording,  II,  100 
Report,  II,  135.  1.S6 
Forms,  II,  135,  136 
Receiving,  II,  74,  134-137 
Record  on  cost  sheets.  III,  131,  306 

Proof  of.  III.  134 
Records,  III,  76  (See  also  "Stores") 
Requisitions,  II,  141;  III,  39,  55,  133 
Forms.  Ill,  34,  57,  134 
Analysis,  III,  226 
Chain  stores,  daily.  II,  360 

Form,  II,  383 
ClassiScation,  III,  131,  136 
Contractor's,  building,  II,  457 
ParU,  III,  67 

Posting  to  general  ledger,  III,  131,  136 
Process  cost  system.  III,  134 
Production-center  system.  III,  306 
Purposes  of.  III,  134 
Record  on  stores  ledger.  III,  127,  306 
Stock,  II,  150 

Summarized  in  stores  issued  book.  III,  131 
Supplies,  on  distribution  sheet.  III,  224, 

253 
When  impracticable  to  use.  III,  148 
Sheet,  III.  135 

Form,  III.  135 
Stock  list,  III.  135,  304 

Form,  III,  135,  304 
Stores  department   expense   applied   direct 

to.  III,  268,  297,  302 
Storing  (See  "Stores  departmfent") 
Material  Cost  Method  of  Distkibutino 

Expense  Over  Prodcct,  III,  272,  281 
Materials  Ordered  Register,  II,  86 
Mathews,   George,   Quoted  on  Supervis- 
ion, II,  50 
Maximum  Stores,  II,  133 
Mechanic.vl  Aids  (See  "Aids,  mechanical") 
Membership  Ledoer,  Club,  II,  452 

Form,  II,  451 
Mercantile  Business   (See  "Trading  busi- 
ness") 
Merchandise, 
Account, 

Problems,  V,  23,  196 
Adjusting,  I,  81 


Mebcrandise — Continued 

Gross  pro6t  on,  asTrtaining,  I,  81 
Problem,  V,  127 

Inventory  (See  "Inventory") 
Sales  to  proprietor,  I,  20!) 
Sold,  determining  cost  of  (See  "Cost,  goods 
sold  ■) 
Merchandise  Returned  Memorandum,  II, 
123,  124 
Form,  II,  124 
Merchandise  Stock-in-trade,  Dekinbd,  IV. 

215 
Messenoer  Service,  III,  221   (See  also  gen- 
eral subject  of  "Lalxjr,  indirect") 
Methods  of  Cost  Accounting   (See  "Cost 

accounting") 
Methods  of  Distributing   Expense  Over 
Product  (See  "Expense,  distribution  over 
product") 
Minimum  Stores,  II,  132,  133 
Mining,  III,  91,  328  (Sec  also  "Process  cost 

system,  brickmaking  plant") 
Minority     Interests     (See     "Corporation, 

subsidiary") 
Mixed  Accounts,  I,  79-83 
Problem,  V,  23 
Adjusting,  I,  80-83 
Mnemonic  System   of   Stores   Classifica- 
tion, III,  159 
Modernization  of  Accounting  Methods,  I, 
3-5 
Purposes  of,  I,  4 
Monthly  Reports  of  Pboddction,  III,  336 

Form,  III,  337 
MoRTfjA'iES,  I.  124.  125;  IV.  244,  245 
Accrued  income  from,  IV,  19 
Compared  with  corp<irate  bonds,  IV,  121 
Interest  (See  "Interest") 
Payable,  acwunt,  analysis  of,  I,  418 
Receivable,  acrcount,  analysis  of,  I,  404 
Schedule  of  investment,  I,  159 
Treatment  of,  statement  of  affairs,  I,  133 
Problems,  V.  66,  70 

N 

"Needle"  Industries,  Estimating  Cost  in, 

111,65 
Net  Profit  (See  "Profits") 
Nbt  Worth  (See  "Capital") 
New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
Ruling  as  to  charges  to  franchise  account, 
IV,  264 
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Nominal  Accounts,  1,59 
NoN-PRODiJCTivE    Departments,     (Ser    also 
"Administrative  expense,"  '"Building  ex- 
pense,"  "I'ower  plant  expense,"  "Stores 
department   expense") 
AocounU,  III,  104,  468 
Distribution   of   indirect   expense.   III,   99, 
103,  104,  457-470 
Sub-departments  expense.  III,  465-468 
Expense,  indirect. 
Chart.  Ill,  414 
Form,  III,  216 
Non-productive    Labor    (See    "Labor,    in- 
direct") 
Notes, 

Collected  by  bank,  I,  241 
Compared  with  bonds,  IV,  142 
Discounted,  I,  499,  300 
Contingent  liabUity,  I,  120,  157,  300,  301 
Dishonored,  I,  302 

Payment  of,  journal  entry,  I,  301,  302 
Dishonored,  I,  296.  302 

Accounting  covering,  I,  298 
Interest.  I,  297,  298 
Paid  for  depositor.  I,  244 
Payable,  I,  494,  304;  IV,  443,  244 
Account,  analysis  of,  I,  415 
Register,  I,  303;  II,  334 

Form,  II,  335 
Schedule  of,  I,  157 

Treatment  of,  statement  of  affairs.  I,  139 
Promissory,  defined,  I,  294 
Protest  of,  I,  221,  298 
Charging  fees,  I,  221 
Receivable,  I,  294;  IV,  13 
Account,  analysis  of,  I,  402.  40S 
Accounting  covering,  I,  296 
Collected,  accounting  covering,  I,  297 
Discounted,  I.  299-302 

Problems.  V,  13.  61,  70  819,  345 
Discounted,  account,  analysis  of,  I,  410 
Schedule  of,  I,  157 
Kegister,  I,  497.  303;  II.  334 
Form.  II.  335 
Notions  MANUKAcrtiKiNo  Concern,  III,  S40 
Number,  Order.  III.  S3 

NtTMBRRIN<i  CoNTH\<TS.   II.  454 

Machine.  II,  35S 

Ndmebical.  System  or  C'i.\ksiki(ation, 
AccounU  II,  46H.  471.  477  283 


NuMERiiAL  System  of  Classification — Con- 
tinued 
Standing  expt-iisi-  orders.  III,  249-232,  407 
List,  HI,  247.  429 
Form.  Ill,  430 
Stores,  III,  155 


Obsolescence,  I,  315,  316;  III.  245 
Office, 

Administration  department,  II,  14 
Arrangement,  hotels,  II.  435 
Blotter,  attorney's,  II.  396,  397 

Form,  II.  397 
Expense  (See  also  "Administrative  expense") 
Account,    illustrated,    textile    costs.    III, 
396,  397 
Routine.  II,  49,  50 
Opening  Entries  (See  "Entries,  opening") 
Operating    Departments,    (See   also    "Pro- 
ductive departments") 
Subdivided    into    production    centers.    III, 
278,  287,  301 
Operative  Accounting,  II,  6 
Order, 

Follow-up  systems  and  devices,  II.  94 
Record,  kept  in  quotation  file,  II,  77 
Register,  II.  340.  341 

Form.  II.  339 
Shipments  on,  II,  94,  95 
Order   Method   of   CosT-FiNDiNf;,    III.    13, 
41,  47-54  (See  also  "Cost  accounting") 
Entries  in  controlling  accounts.  III,  81-86, 
95,  96 
Orders. 

Production.  Ill,  29.  50.  55.  305 
Forms.  Ill,  34.  51,  57 
Authorization  of.  III,  34 

Form.  III.  .S4 
Combination.  III.  55 

Form.  III.  57 
Cost  sheets  iS<f  "Cost  sheets") 
Coupon.  III.  5S 

Form.  HI.  5!».  (At 
Numbering.  HI.  3:1 
Parts  product.  III.  ti7 
Pnx-ess  cost  system.  HI.  138 

Form.  HI.  I.i7 
Sourc-<-!i  of.  HI.  31 
Sumniury  of  stor<»  issued.  III,  138 
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Orders — Continued 

Piirrhase,  II,  88-9S;  UI.  124 
Form,  II,  89 

Checking,  II,  05 

Copies,  number  of,  II,  90 

Piling,  II,  05 

Handling  of.  II,  74 

In  duplicate,  II,  01 

In  quadruplicate,  II,  92 

In  triplicate.  II.  91 

Numbering   bills   and  invoices  to  corre- 
spond with,  II,  89 

Papers  accompanying,  numbering,  II,  90 

Placing,  II,  87,  88 

Procedure  in  handling,  II,  90-93 

Punching,  II,  90 

Receiving  clerk's  copy,  II,  92 

Register,  II,  93,  04 

Used  as  material  received  form,  II,  100 
Replacement,  III,  146 
Sales.  II,  158-101 

Accounting  department,  routine   in,   II, 
too,  161 

Acknowledgment  of,  II,  150 

Approval  of,  by  credit  department,  II,  157 

Duplicate  copies,  II,  158-160 

Handling  of,  importance  of  careful,  II,  156 

Interpretation  by  order  department,  II, 
158 

Invoice,  II,  159-161 

Order  blank,  II,  172 
Form,  II.  172 

Order  department  copy.  II.  159 

Package  labels,  II.  159 

Posting  ticket,  II,  159-161 

Recording,  uuifurm  blank,  II,  156 

Sales  register,  entering  on,  II,  157 

Shipping  tickets,  II,  159,  160 

Stock  requisition,  II.  159 
Standing  expense    (See  "Standing  expense 

orders") 
Ohoanization,  II,  4,  9-23;  IV,  390 

Business,  II,  9-23  (See  also  "Business") 
Capitalization,  II,  4 
Chart,  II,  21-23 

Form,  II,  22 
Control  of,  II,  4,  12,  13 
Corporation,  II,  18-20 

Form.  II.  19 
Expense,  IV.  14.  17 

Problems,  V,  207.  304 

Account,  analysis  of,  I,  406 


Oboanization — Continued 
Jobbing.  II.  150.  151 

Retail  combined  with,  II.  152-154 
Lines  of,  general,  II,  20.  21 
Officials,  importance  of  a  budget  to.  II,  318 
Partnership.  II.  13,  17 
Forms.  II.  14,  15,  16 
Place  of  accounting  in,  II,  4 
Proprietorship.  II,  13 
Purchase  department,   II.  69-75  (See  also 

"Purchasing  department") 
Retail  (See  "Retail  organization") 
Sales  department.  II.   148  (See  also  "Sales 

department") 
Scope  of.  II,  9 
Types  of.  II,  12,  13 
Wholesale  (See  "Business,  wholesale") 
Original  E.ntbibs,  I,  39-41;  II,  30,  31 
Original  Entrv,  Books  of  (See  "Books  of 

account,  original  entry") 
Overhead  (See  "Expense") 
Overpayments, 

avoiding  in  partnership  dissolution,  I,  356- 
358 
Problems,  V.  35,  37 
Refunds  for.  I.  112 
Overtime:,  Effect  on  Expense  Distribu- 
tion Rates,  III,  282 


Package  Labels.  II.  159 
Paper  Mill.  III.  43,  60 
Partnership. 

Accounting.  I.  338-361;  IL  17,  18 

Problems,  V,  27.  31,  56.  116,  140,  183, 
186,  187.  190 
Capital  indefinite,  opening  entry.  I.  341, 

342 
Features  of,  special.  I,  338 
Interest.  I.  348-350 

Problems.  V.  27.  31 
No  capital  contributed,  opening  entry,  I, 

842 
Opening  entries,  I,  339-348;  II.  283 
Form,  I,  339,  340 
Problem,  V,  88 
Agreement,  II,  13,  17 
Capital, 

Accounts,  I,  338 

Problems.  V,  116,  183,  187 
AdjustmenU,  I,  348-350 
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Pabtnehship — Continued 
Capital — Contin  ued 

AsseU  other  than  cash,  I,  339 
Defined,  I,  18 
Dissolution,  I,  352-361 

Problems,  I,  355;  V,  3i,  35,  37,  39,  42. 
190 
Accounting  covering,  I,  354 
Causes  of,  I,  352,  353 
Debit  balance  against  partner,  I,  358,  359 
Distribution  of  assets,  I,  353 

Problems,  V,  34,  35,  42 
Distribution  of  proceeds,  I,  356 
Distribution     of     proceeds,     instalment 

method,  I,  356 
Losses,  sharing,  I,  357-359 
Methods  of,  I,  352 

Overpayment    of    partners,    avoiding,    I, 
356-358 
Problems,  V,  35,  37 
Procedure,  I,  353 
Sale  of  business,  I,  359-361 
Good-will,  accounting  for,  I,  360 

Problems,  V,  56,  140 
Net  profit  retained  as  capital,  IV,  95 
Organization,  II,  13-17 
CharU,  II,  14,  15,  16 
Articles  of,  II,  13 
Profits  and  losses,  division  of,  I,  343 
Problems,  V,  27,  31,  183,  187 
Bases  of,  I,  344 

Capital  and  time,  basis  of,  I,  345-347 
Capital  invested,  basis  of,  I,  344 
Fixed  percentages,  1,  344 
Salaries,  I,  348,  350.  351 

Considered  as  expense,  I,  351 
Sale  of  business,  I,  359-361 
Withdrawals,  I,  348.  349 
Parts, 
Account  illustrated,  production-center  sys- 
tem. III.  324 
As  stores.  III,  115 
Classification.  Ill,  305 
Finished.  Ill,  67 
Account,  III,  86 
Definition,  III,  24 

When  "stores"  and  when  "stock,"  III,  24 
Pakts  Pbodltt,  hi,  66 
Patents, 

Accounting  for,  IV,  259,  260 
Defined,  IV.  257 
Depieciation  on,  IV,  258 


Patents — Continued 
Relation  to  good-will  and  trade-marks,  IV. 
260 
Pattern  Costs,  III.  52.  261 
Pay  Pebiod.  II,  304;  III.  23 
Pat-Roli,,  II,  309-313,  457.  475;  III.  167.  168. 
172.   187  -  193,  339   (See  also  "Labor, 
indirect") 
Forms,  III,  188-190,  340 
Account,  III,  89,  94 

Process  cost  system.  III,  89 
Account  illustrated.  III,  95,  107 
Journal  entry  illustrated.  III,  107 
Production-center  system.  III,  323 
Textile  costs.  Ill,  400 
Accounting  procedure  for,  II,  311,  312 
Analysis,  II,  475;  III,  172,  226 
Charts,  graphic.  III,  190 

Forms,  III.  192.  193 
Contractor's,  building,  U,  457,  458 
Cost  period  different  from  pay  period.  III, 

172 
Departmental  distribution,  II,  475;  III,  166, 

168,  220,  226-232 
Padding,  guarding  against,  II,  312 
Period,  II,  304;  III,  23 
Process  cost  system.  III,  88,  339 

Form,  III,  340 
Record,  chain  stores,  II,  381 

Form,  II,  387 
Routine,  II,  309-312 
Sources  of  data.  III,  36 
Time  shecU,  II,  310,  311;  III,  175,  182 
Pav  Systems  (See  "Wages") 
Payments, 

And  disbursements,  distinction  between,  I, 

107 
Cash,  I,  104-115;  II.  192,  393,  401,  441  (See 
also  "Cash  disbursements,"  "Statements, 
receipts  and  payments") 
Percentage  or  Diminishing  Value  Method 
OF  Calculating  Depreciation,  1,322- 
324;  IV.  173,  174 
Problem.  V,  168 
Perckntagk  of  Gross  Profit,  IV,  392-394 
Based  on  sales,  IV.  392-394 

Harvard    Bureau   of    Business   Urscanli. 
IV.  393 
Estimated  inventory,  testing,  IV,  394 
Test  for  detection  of  errors,  IV,  392-394 
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Percentage    or    Labor    Method    of    Dis- 
TRiBDTiNO  Expense  over  Product,  III, 
^^i-i7S 
Percentage  of  Turnover,  IV,  395-398 

Illustrative  calculation,  IV,  3;)7 
Percentages, 

Based  on  cost,  compared  with  selling  price 

basis,  II,  293 
Predetermined  detecting  errors  by,  IV,  391- 

399  (See  also  "Errors") 
Use  of,  for  comparison  tests,  IV,  398 
Use  of.  in  statements,  II,  892,  293 
Period,  Cost  (See  "Cost  period") 
Perpetual  Inventory  (See  "Inventory") 
Personal  Accounts,  I,  58,  59 
Petty  Cash  (See  "Cash,  petty") 

1  HOTOGRAPHING  MACHINE,  II,  357 

Physical  Inventory  of  Stores,  III,  121 
Pibl-e-Rate  Method  of  Wage  Payment  (See 
also  "Piece-work,"  below) 
Differential    piece-rate    method,    II,    305; 

m,  200 
Straight  method.  III,  197-200 
Fixing  rate.  III,  198 
PIECE-WORK,  III,  169-171 
Chart,  graphic.  III,  191 

Form,  III,  192 
Pay-roll,  III,  187 
Form,  III,  188 
Time  card.  III,  170,  184 
Forms,  III,  184,  186 
Coupons,  III,  185 
Form.  Ill,  186 

Plant, 

Account,  IV   181    184 

Assets,  III,  213,  217,  222;  IV,  179 

Building  expense  (See  "Building  expense") 

Cost  should  be  entered  in  full,  IV,  233 

Depreciation  (See  "Depreciation") 

Items,  classification  of,  IV,  17i) 

Ledger,  IV,  180 

Form,  IV,  182,  183 
Losses  on,  accounting  for,  IV,  235 
Repairs  and  renewals,  IV,  235-237  (See  also 

"Repairs  and  renewals") 
Valuation  at  cost  includes  what.  IV,  23t 
Plant  and  Sundhv  Assets  AccorxT,  I,  371 

Problems,  V,  170,  202.  277,  281 
Pledge  Record,  II,  3tl 

Form,  II,  341 
Pledgee's  Right  to  Dividends,  IV,  68,  69 


PouciEs,  Inscrasce,  II,  342-345;  IV,  266 
Register  for,  II,  345 
Forms,  II,  344 
Pools,  IV,  331 

Posting  (See  "Ledger,  posting  to") 
Power  Expense, 

Account  illustrated,  textile  costs.  III,  394 
Power  Plant  Expense, 
Account,  III,  217 
Account  illustrated.  III,  103 

Journal  entry  illustrated.  III,  107 
Distribution  of.  II.  473.  474;  III,  280 
Process  system.  III,  344 

Production-center  system.  III,  239,  290,  319 
Account  illustrated.  III,  319 
Premium  Basis,  Payment  ok  \Va(!Eh,  II,  305 
Premium  System  of  Wage  Payment,  III,  202 

Graduated  method.  III,  200 
Premiums, 

Bond  (See  "Bonds") 
Insurance,  paid  in  advance,  IV,  14-17 
Stock  (See  "Stock") 
Preferred  Claims,  Statement  of  Affairs, 
I.  133;  IV.  323 
Problem,  V,  61 
Prepaid  Expense,  I,  63,  65.  98.  113.  119;  III, 

98,  101.  217;  IV,  12-lit 
Price  Agreement  with  Supply  House,  II,  88 
Prices, 

Securing,  purchasing  department,  II,  73 
Selling  (See  "Selling  price") 
Stores,  III,  123,  128 

Fluctuations  in.  III,  142 
Prime  Cost,  Elements  of.  III,  16 
Prime  Cost  Method  of  Distriuuting  Ex- 
pense Over  Product,  III,  272,  281 
Principal,  Estate  Accounting  for,  II,  408 
Printing  Plant.  III.  42 
Problem.  V.  386 
Daily  time  sheet.  III,  182 

Form,  III.  183 
Production  order.  Ill,  33 
Form.  III.  32 
Private, 

Cash  iKMjk.  II,  228 

Form.  II.  229 
Ledger,  II,  200,  261 
Process  Cost  System,  III,  12,  43-40,  86-95. 
32rt-3t8 
Problems,  V.  347,  351,  353,  357 
Account  classification.  III,  328 
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Process  Cost  Syste-m — Continued 
Accounts,  III,  271 
Problem,  V,  357 
Brick-making  plant.  III,  40,  50,  87,  328-348 
Accounts,  III,  328,  343-347 

Forms,  III,  344,  346 
Administrative  expense  account.  III,  344 

Form,  III,  344 
Brick  production  record,  daily.  III,  334 

Form,  III,  334 
Broken  brick  record,  daily,  HI.  •'•''5 

Form,  III,  3.S5 
Broken  brick  record,  monthly.  III,  336 

Form.  Ill,  337 
Cost-estiiniiting    for    special    orders.    III, 

329,  330 
Cost  ledger.  III.  328,  343-348 

Forms,  III,  345,  346 
Cost  ledger  summary.  III,  347 

Form,  III.  348 
Drawing  report.  III,  33* 

Form,  III,  333 
Fixed  charges  schedule.  III,  341 

Form,  III,  342 
Kiln  record.  III,  337 

Form,  III,  338 
Pay-roll,  III,  339 
Form,  III.  340 
Power  plant  expense.  Ill,  345 
Purchase  journal.  III.  330 
Setting  report.  III.  332 

Form.  III.  333 
Time  ticket.  Ill,  179,  331 
Form,  III.  180 
Cement  plant.  III.  87 
Classi6cation  of  stores.  III.  131 
Closing  controlling  accounts.  III,  90,   106- 

108 
Combined  with  order  sj-stcni.  III.  48 
Compared  with  order  system.  Ill,  95 

Problems.  V.  347.  351 
Cost  ledger.  III,  90 
Defined,  III,  41 
Distribution  of  costs  direrl  to  prixluct.  III. 

92 
Distribution  of  expense,  over  pro<iuct.  III. 

271 
Distribution  of  nunufacturing  insls.  III.  Hi 
Kntries  in  controlling  accoiinls,  HI.  H(i-90 
Kxpeiisc,  indirect. 

Accounts.  III.  K9.  106    IDH.  269.  .i4t 
DuUibution.  ill.  H<).  271 


PRotEss  Cost  System — Continued 
Expense.  Indirect — Continued 

Distribution  direct  to  product.  III,  44,  92 
FMur  mill.  III,  87 

Journal  entries,  illustrated.  III.  106-108 
Labor.  Ill,  88,  94,  165 

Account,  illustrated.  III,  95 
Records.  III.  166 
Time  basis  of  payment.  Ill,  167 
Material  cost.  III.  86 
Material  requisitions.  Ill,  134 
Pay-roll.  III.  339 
Form.  Ill,  340 
Account,  III,  89 
Analysis.  III.  712 
Per  unit  of  product.  Ill,  47 

Problems.  V.  353.  357 
Production  reports.  III,  43 

Form.  Ill,  45 
Purchase  journal.  III.  339 
Stores  classification.  III.  131 
Stores  issued  book.  III.  138 
Stores  ledger.  III,  88 
Supplies  account.  III,  88 
Textile  cosU,   III,   363    (See  also  "Textile 

costs") 
Textile  costs,  illustrated.  III,  363 
Work  in  process  account,  III,  89 
Closing,  III,  90 
Illustrated,  III,  90 
Product, 

Distribution  of  expense  over.  III,  98,  213, 
225,  271-286  (See  also  under  Exiiense") 
Phoduction-Center  Method  of  Distribut- 
ing F^XPESSE  (See  "Machine-rate 
method") 
Production  Chart,  Graphic,  III,  415 

Form,  III,  41S 
Production  Orders  (See  "Orders") 
Production  Reports,  III,  44.  332-339 
Forms,  III,  45.  333-335,  337.  338 
Summary. 

Daily.  Ill,  337 

Form.  Ill,  338 
Monthly,  III.  3.36 

Form.  Ill,  337 
\V.-<kly.  III.  »4 
Form.  111.  45 
I'hoductive  Departments, 
Functions  of.  II.  10 
Indirect  expense,  III.  212 
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pBODrcTivE  Departments — Continued 
Indirect  Expense — Continued 
Chart,  III,  212 

Form,  III.  214.  215 
Distribution   over  departments.   III,  90, 
103,  104  (See  also  "Expense,  distribu- 
tion") 
Indirect  expense  account. 
Illustrated,  III,  104 
Journal  entry,  illustrated,  III,  107 
Productive-center      sub-departments.      III, 
278,  287 
Pbodcctive-Houb  Method  of  DisTBiBCTiNa 
Expense  Over  Proddct,  III,  272,  275- 
277 
Professional  Accounts,  II,  396-403 

Card  system  for  laying  out  daily  work,  U, 

397,  398 
Collection,  II,  402,  403 
Estate  records,  II,  402 
Fee  book,  II,  402 

Form,  II,  402 
Journal,  cash,  II,  399-401 

Form,  II,  400 
Ledger.  II,  401 
Office  blotter.  II.  396.  397 

Form.  II,  397 
Payments,  cash.  II,  401 
Time  cards,  II,  398,  399 
Form,  II,  398 
Profit  and  Loss  Accodnt,  I,  83-87;  II,  264; 
III,  109 
Form,  I,  86 

Problems,  V,  132  215  253.  266.  877.  399 
Adjusting  entries,  I,  85 
Analysis  of,  I,  425 
Closing  entries,  I,  83-85,  91,  92 
Nominal,  I,  59 

Subsequent  facts,  recording,  I,  49-51 
Time  of  opening,  I,  84 
Trial  balance,  I,  89-91 

Form,  I,  90 
Use  of,  I.  52 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement,  I,  89-103;  II, 
290;  III,  109;  IV,  294-302 
Form,  I,  336,  337 

Problems,  V,  45-112.  132.  190.  337.  395 
Accounting  procedure.  I.  95-102 
And  account,  distinction  between.  I.  95 
Capital  expenses.  IV,  296,  297 
Comparative, 

Problem,  V,  395 


Profit  and  Ixiss  Statement — Continued 
Comparati  ve — Conlin  ucd 

Federal  Reserve  Board  form,  IV,  300 
Form,  IV.  300,  301 
Corrected,  I,  101,  102 

Form,  I,  101,  102 
Definition,  IV,  294 
Form  of,  I,  94,  95 

Hotel,  II,  444,  445 
Function  of,  I.  89 
Holding  company.  IV,  349 
Illustrative  form,  IV,  298,  299 

Form,  IV,  299 
Incorrect,  I,  92 

Form.  I.  92.  93 
Manufacturing  company,  illustrative  state- 
ments, IV,  299,  307 
Mercantile  business,  illustrative  statement, 

IV.  316 
Operating  expenses,  IV,  296 
Profit  or  loss  resulting  from  operations,  IV, 

295 
Purpose,  IV,  294 

Supporting  schedules,  IV,  301,  302 
Title  of,  I,  93,  94 
Profit,  Book,  II,  871 
Profit  or  Loss, 

Determination  of,  I,  79-87 
Double-entry,  I,  79 
Proving  correctness  of,  I,  87 
Shown  by  cost  accounting.  III,  4 
Single-entry  bookkeeping. 

Asset  and  liability  method,  I,  392.  393 
Formulas  for  determining,  I,  390-392 
Inadequacy  of,  I.  394 
Method  of  determining.  I.  389.  390 
Summary  of  changes  of  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, I,  389 
Form,  I,  389 
Tangible  and  intangible  assets,  I,  393,  394 
'Profit-Sharino,  Partnership,  I,  343,  347 
Profits.  (See  also  "Surplus") 
Anticipation  of,  IV.  36-38.  53,  60.  61 
Apportionment.  IV,  6 
Available  for  dividends.  IV.  58-61 
Capital.  IV.  34 
Classification,  IV,  34 

Contingent,  in  branch  accounting,  IV,  38, 39, 
366.  367 
Problems.  V,  106.  108.  119 
Corporations,  IV,  59-61,  95 

Close,  distribution  of  profits,  IV,  56 
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Profits — Continued 

Corporations — Continued 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to   what  con" 

stitutes,  IV,  60 
Errors  affecting,  IV,  93  (See  also  "Errors") 
Expenditures  for  betteripents,  IV,  61 
Invested  profits,  IV,  59,  60 
Irregular  distribution,  IV,  56 
Ownership  of,  IV,  55 
Passed  over  to  surplus,  IV,  59,  60,  95 
Source  of  dividends,  IV,  56-58 
Subsidiaries,   prior   to  consolidation,  IV, 
359,  360 
Problem,  V,  293 
Cost  of  production  and,  II,  70 
Definition,  I,  31,  32;  IV,  33 
Determination  of,  II,  365;  IV,  6,  33-63 
Appraisal  of  asset  values,  IV,  41,  42 
Aspects  of  value,  IV,  42,  43 
Asset  and  liability  method,  IV,  52 
CapiUl  profit,  IV,  34 
Capital  vs.  revenue  expenditures,  IV,  45, 

61 
Problems  of,  IV,  40 
Profit  or  loss,  I,  79-87,  389-394;  IV,  52 
Repairs,  renewals  and  replacements,  IV, 

47-49 
Summary  of  principle))  of,  IV,  53 
Valuation,  basis  of,  IV,  44 
Valuation,  kinds  of,  IV,  42,  43 
Valuation,  sources  of  data  for,  IV,  45 
Division  of  partners',  I,  343-347 
Problems,  V,  27,  31,  183,  187 
Effect  of  appreciation  on,  IV,  50 
Effect  of  depreciation  on,  IV,  49 

Problem,  V,  132 
Eliminations,  on  consolidated  income  state- 
ments, IV,  365 
Expected,    and    realized,    discrepancy    l>e- 

Iween,  II,  145 
Factors  on  which  dependent,  II,  146 
Gross,  I.  81,  85.  96,  110,  200,  201;  II,  144, 
475-477;  IV,  35 
Problems,  V,  23,  127,  341 
Harvard    Bureau    of    Business  Research, 

Bulletin  No.  1.  IV,  393 
Manufacturing  profits  differentiated  from, 

IV,  35 
Percentage  of,  test  for  detection  of  errors, 
IV,  392-394   (See  also  "Percentage  of 
grou  profit") 
Increasing,  II,  70 


Profits — Continued 

InsUlment  sales,  Tl,  185-187 

Problem,  V,  109 
Intercompany,  IV,  366 
Interdepartmental,  IV,  38 
Manufacturing,  IV,  35 
Net. 

Problems,  V,  88,  97,  841 
Corporations,  IV,  59,  95 
Defined,  IV,  39 
Determining,  I,  85,  86 
Partnership,  IV,  95 
Sole  proprietorship,  IV,  95 
On  finished  goods,  IV,  37 
On  sales,  analj^is  of,  II,  477-479 

Form,  II,  478 
On  work  in  process,  IV,  36 
Prepaid  expenses  as  affected  by  treatment 

of,  IV,  14 
Recording  items  affecting,  I,  50-52 
Retained  as  capital,  IV,  95 
Trading.  IV,  35 
Profits  of  Different  Lines, 

Cost  accounting  indicates.  III,  5,  6 
Property  Dividends,  IV,  75,  92 
Proprietor, 

And  business,  relation  between,  I,  19,  20 
Drawings  by   I.  100,  114 

Problems,  V,  93,  242 
Information  necessary  to,  I,  24 
Sales.  I.  209,  252,  253 
Proprietorship,  I,  18;  II,  13 
Protesting  Notes,  I,  221,  298 
Punching  Machine,  II,  354 
Purchase,  (See  also  "Purchases,"  below) 
And  sales  records,  stock  broker's,  II,  420 

Form,  II,  420 
Elements  of  a,  II,  78 
Invoice  (See  "Invoice,  purchase") 
Journal  (See  "Journal,  purchase") 
Order  register,  II,  93,  94 
Orders  (See  "Orders,  purchase") 
Records,  II,  104-129 

ReUil  organization,  II,  368-370 
Voucher     system,     II,     118     (See     also 
"Voucher  register") 
Register,  II,  392 

Requisition  (Sec  "Requisition,  purchase") 
Specifications,  II.  79-82 
Object  of.  II.  79 

Standard,  advantages  of,  II,  80,  81 
System,  rcquireiucnts  of,  II,  77 
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PiiBCHARE  Book  (Sw  "Journal,  purchase") 

PURCHAHED    DlVIHION    Or  StORK8  LeUQEU,    II. 

139 
PtmcHASES,  (Sec  also  "Purchaae,"  above) 

Problem.  V.  93 
Account,  I,  iOO 

Analysis  of,  I,  403 

C:iosing,  I,  iOi,  iOS 
Forms,  I,  id,  «03 

Operating  of,  I,  iOi 
Analysis  of.  II,  475 
Cash.  I,  113;  II,  IM 
l>epartmental  distribution,  II,  475 
Discount  on,  not  deducted.  I,  97 
Material  (See  also  "Orders,  purchase."  "Req- 
uisition, purchase") 

Placing  the  order,  II,  87 

Price  agreement,  II,  88 

Quotations,  new,  securing,  II,  88 
Rebates  and  allowances,  account,  analysis 

of,  I.  424 
Returned  (See  "Returns") 
Summary  of.  monthly,  II,  123 

Form,  II,  1«3 

PuRCHASIVrj     AOENT,     AND     STORES     KeEPEB, 

Relation  between,  II,  82 
Pdrchasino    Department,   II,   76-103;    III> 

116,  124 
Activities  of,  H,  73-75 
Card  system,  use  of,  II,  87 
Cost  of  goods  sold,  II,  70 
Expenditures,    careful,    importance   of,    II, 

69,  70 
Expense,  II,  297,  298 
Filing  daU,  II,  73 
Inspecting' material,  II,  74 
Invoices,  handling,  II,  74 
Issuing  material,  II,  74 
Loose-leaf  system,  use  of,  II,  87 
Order  record,  II,  77 
Orders,  purchase,  handling,  II,  74 
Organization,  II,  69-75 
Preparation  for  purchasing,  II,  76 
Price  information,  recording,  II,  76 
Prices,  determining,  II,  73 
Receiving  material,  II,  74 
Requisitions,  purchase,  handling  of,  II,  73 

(See  also  "Requisition,  purchase") 
Routine  of,  II,  76-95 
Small  vs.  large  business,  II,  72 
Storing  material,  II,  74 


Pi'RcHAsrNO  Department — Continutd 
Traffic,  directing,  II,  75 
Unscientific  purchasing  methods,  results  o^ 
11,71 


QcQTATioN  File,  II,  76,  77 
QcoTATiONa,  New,  Seci;ring,  II,  88 


Rate  Card,  II,  304 

Rates,  Depreciation  (See  "Depreciation") 
Rates    of    Expense    Distribution    Over 
Product,  III,  42.  212,  271-285 
Adjustment  between  actual  and  applied  ex- 
pense, III,  212.  282-286,  295 
Flat  percentage  charge.  III.  284 
Reserve  account.  III,  283 
Machine-rate   method.   Ill,   272,   277,   27J. 
287-298,  301-327  (See  also  "Machine-rate 
method") 
Material  cost  method.  III,  272,  281 
Percentage  of  labor  method.  III,  272-275 
Prime  cost  method.  III,  272,  281 
Process  system.  III,  271 
Productive-hour  method.  III,  272,  275-277 
Sold-hour  method.  III,  272.  279 
Ratio  Charts,  III,  406,  410-418;  IV,  399,  401. 

Forms,  III,  413,  418;  IV,  400 
Raw  Material  (See  "Material") 
Real  and  Personal  Accounts,  I,  58,  59 
Real  Estate.  (See  also  "Land") 
Mortgage,  I,  124,  125 

Bond  distinguished  from  corporate  bond, 
IV,  121 
Realization  and   Liquidation  Statement, 
I,  142-152 
Form,  I.  145 
Problems,  V,  78,  83,  266 
Assets, 

Realized,  I.  147,  148 
To  be  realized,  I,  140 
Cash  included  among  assets,  I,  147 
Credits,  supplementary,  I,  148 
Debits,  supplementary,  I,  149 
Form  of,  I,  143 

Information  required,  I,  143,  144 
Liabilities, 

Liquidated,  I,  148 
To  be  liquidated,  I,  147 
Unliquidated,  I,  149 
Preparatory  statements,  I,  143 
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Rebates  (See  "Allowances,"  "Discounts") 
Rec-apitulation, 
Record,  cash,  II,  811 

Form,  II.  211 
Sheet,  sales.  II,  Hi,  173 
Forms,  II,  174 
Receipts, 
Cash, 

Arrangement  of  items,  order  of,  I,  109 
Deposit  of,  daily,  II,  i^i 
Register,  mail-order  house,  II,  S93 

Form,  II,  394 
Statement  of,  I,  104-115 
Journal  entries.  I,  183 
Receivers, 

Problems,  V,  266,  271 
Appointment  of,  I,  142 
Balance  sheet,  I,  143,  149 

Form,  I,  151 
Cash  account,  I,  149 

Form,  I,  150 
Deficiency  statement.  I.  140,  141;  IV,  319- 
326 
Illustrative  examples,  I,  140;  IV,  329 
Duties  of.  I.  142 

Realization   and    liquidation    statement,   I, 
142-152  (See  also  "Realization  and  liq- 
uidation statement") 
Form,  I,  145 
ReporU,  I,  143.  149 

Statement  of  afTairs  (See  also  "Statement  of 
affairs")  I.  129-141;  IV,  319,  324 
Form,  I,  136,  137 
Rbceiving, 
Clerk,  duties  of.  II.  92.  134 
Material.  II.  74,  134-137 
REcoNriLiATioN  Or  Cash  Book  with  Bank 
Balance,  I,  224-227;  IV,  425 
Problems,  V,  3,  4 
Kkcoro, 
Books  of  original   (See  "Book<  of  account, 

original  entry") 
Capital  stock  transfer,  II,  336 

Form,  II.  337 
Pledge,  II,  3M 
Form.  II.  3tl 
Recording  BrsiNGsw  Information,  I.  22,  23 
Recordh. 

Arrangement  and  classification  of  items,  II, 

58 
Auxiliary,  II,  47.  48 


Records — Coniin  ued 

Books  and.  for  branches  and  chain  stores, 
II.  380-388 

Forms,  II.  382-388 
Bound.  II.  61-63 

Advantages  of,  II,  61,  62 

Disadvantages  of,  II,  62 
Cards.  II,  66,  67 

Advantages  of,  II,  67 
Cash  (See  "Cash  records") 
Club,  II,  448  (See  also  "Clubs") 
Columnar,  advantages  of.  II.  23,  105.  103 

164 
Contractors,    building.    II,    453    (See 

"Contract,"  "Contractors,  building") 
Cost.  III.  29  (See  also  "Cost  accounting") 
Cost  sheets.  III,  30,  38.  76  (See  also  "Cost 

sheets."  "Ledger,  cost") 
Detail,  amount  of,  II,  55 
Development  of,  II,  25-31 
Estate,  II,  402,  409,  410 
Estimated  cost  system  (See  "Estimated  cost 

system") 
Expense,  indirect.  III,  224 
Form  of,  II.  52-58 

Adaptable    to    more   than   one   purpose, 
II,  55 

Columns,  II.  57,  58 

Designing,  II,  56,  57 

How  determined.  II.  53 

Relation  of,  to  system,  II,  52-54 

Ruling,  II,  56-58 

Uniformity  of.  II.  54 
Grouping,  II.  36.  37 
Hotels  and   restaurants,    II.   436    (See   also 

"Hotels  and  restaurants") 
Income  tax,  II,  348 

Forms,  II,  3*S,  347 
Inventory  sheet.  III.  121 

Form.  III.  120 
Job  order  system.  III,  29 
Labor  (See  "Labor  records") 
List  of.  II,  35.  36 

Loose-leaf.  II.  60.  61.  64-66  (See  also  "Loose- 
leaf  records") 
Mail-order  accounting,  II.  389.  390 
Manufacturing  enterprise,   II,  35.  303-314, 
463-465;  III,  165-194 

Form.  II.  464 
Mercantile    business    (See    "Trading    busi- 
ness") 
Primary  purpose  of.  I.  24 
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Records — Contin  ued 

Process  cost  system  (See  "Process  cost  sys- 
tem") 
Production-center  system   (See   "Machine- 
rate  method") 
Purchase  (See  "Purchase  records") 
Reports  (See  "Reports") 
Retail  organization,  II,  34,  35,  365-372 
Sales  (See  "Sales  records") 
Special,  II,  334-348 

Forms,  II.  335,  337-339,  341,  343,  344. 
346,  347 
Spoiled  and  returned  goods,  II,  380 

Form,  II,  384 
Stock,  general.  II,  380 

Form,  II,  384 
Stores,  III.  115,  118-141  (See  also  "Stores") 
Subsidiary.  I,  328-337;  II.  47,  48 

Forms.  I,  330-333 
Summarization,  II,  247,  248 
Textile  costs  (See  "Textile  costs") 
Time  (See  "Time  records") 
Trading  business  (Sea  "Trading  business") 
Refunds,  (See  also  "Returns  and  allowances") 

For  overpayments,  I,  112 
Register, 

Automatic.  II,  356,  357 
Cash,  II,  177,  215.  358 

Disbursements,  mail-order  house,  II.  393 
Form.  II,  394 

Receipts  (See  "Cash  receipts  register") 
Check,  II.  209-211 

Form.  II,  208 
C.  O.  D..  II.  391 

Form.  II.  391 
Commission    merchant's    consignment,    II, 

345,  348 
Contract,  II,  454 
Diamond,  II,  342 

Form,  II,  343 
Due  bill.  II,  369.  370 
Hotel  guest,  II.  436,  437 

Form,  II.  437 
Insurance.  II,  342,  345 

Form,  II.  344 
Invoice.  II.  97 
Materials  ordered,  II,  86 
Notes, 

Payable,  I,  303;  II,  334 
Form,  II,  335 

Receivable.  I,  297,  303;  U,  S34 
Form,  II,  335 


Rboisteb — Continued 
Order,  II,  340.  341 

Form.  II,  339 
Purchase  order.  II,  93,  94,  S98 
Rent,  II,  253 

Form.  II.  254 
Return  and  allowance,  II,  125 

Form.  II.  125 
Sales,  II.  157 
Securities.  II,  348 

Form,  II.  346 
Storage,  chain  stores,  II,  381 

Form,  II,  388 
Subcontract.  II.  454 

Voucher    (See   "Voucher,"    "Journal,    pur- 
chase") 
Registering  Stcx^k,  II,  415 
Regclations,  Stock  Exchange.  II,  415 
Renewal-s  (See  "Repairs  and  renewals") 
Rent.  III.  98.  101.  233,  236;  IV,  14.  19.  21,  27 
(See  also  generally  "Fixed  charges") 
Account  illustrated.  III,  101 

Journal  entries.  III,  107;  IV,  21.  22 
Distribution  of  expense.  II,  471-473;  III,  107 

Production-center  system.  III,  289 
Register,  II,  253 
Form,  II,  254 
Rents  of  an  Anndity,  IV,   146   (See  also 

"Annuity") 
Repair  Shops,  Records  in.  III,  30 
Repairs  and  Renewals, 
Problems,  V,  15,  16,  18 
Accounting  covering,  I,  319-321 
Buildings,  improvements  to,  IV,  235  -237 
Chargeable  to  capital,  when,  IV,  45-49,  61, 

97,  235-237 
Depreciation  and,  IV.  167 
Machinery.  Ill,  221  (See  also  general  sub- 
ject of  "Labor,  indirect") 
Production-center  system.  III,  291 
Standing  expense  orders.  Ill,  226 
Replacement  Ordf.r.  Ill,  146 
Replacements  (See  "Repairs  and  renewals"! 
Reports,  (See  also  "Statements") 
Cash,  daily.  II,  227,  228 

Form.  II,  228 
Material  used.  III.  148 
Production  (See  "Production  reports") 
Time  (See  "Time  records") 
Requisition, 

Credit.  II,  141,  142 
DeUvery,  II,  83 
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Requisition — Continued 
Material  (See  "Material  requisitions") 
Purchase,  II,  82-87 

Accuracy  of  content,  checking,  II,  83 

Colors,  different,  when  used,  II,  83 

Contents  of,  II,  85,  86 

Copies,  number  of,  II,  85 

Defined,  II,  82 

Form  of,  II,  84 
Form,  II,  84 

Handling  of,  II,  73,  86.  87 

Materials  ordered  register,  II,  86 

Signing,  II,  87 
"Reserve     Fund,"  (See     also     "Reserves," 

below) 
Canadian  term  for  surplus,  IV,  95 
Compared  with  "reserve  account,"  IV,  100, 

107 
Reserves,  (See  also  "Funds") 

Problems,  V,  1 9,  2 1 ,  207,  271 ,  293, 319, 331 
Accounting  for,  IV,  101-103 
Accounts,  IV,  180 
Available,  when,  IV,  109 
Bad  debU,  IV.  105,  115.  216 
Problems,  V.  19,  21,  328 

Income  tax  requirements,  IV,  220 
Balance  sheet  treatment  of,  IV,  105 
Compared  with  funds,  IV,  107-111 
Contingent,  IV,  105 
Created  from  surplus,  IV,  104,  105 

Problem.  V,  207 
Damage  claims,  IV,  118 
Definition,  IV,  104 
Depreciation.  IV.  105 

Accounts.  IV,  181,  184,  187,  188 
Form,  IV,  183 

Amount  inadequate,  how  handled,  IV,  99 

F'ixed  assets,  IV,  115 

Journal  entries,  illustrative,  IV,  184-187 

Revaluation  of  assets,  IV,  101 

Stock-in-trade,  IV,  115 
Disposition  of,  on  payment  of  bond  issue, 

IV,  161 
E(|uivalent  to  surplus,  in  Germany,  IV,  95 
Estinialcd  losses.  IV,  115 
For  expense  account.  Ill,  283 
For  extensions,  IV,  105 
Injuries  to  employees,  IV,  118 
Kinds  of.  IV,  104,  105,  114,  115 
Nature  of.  IV.  107 
"Ne<-essary."  IV,  114     . 
Prcst-iitation  on  balance  sheet.  IV.  284 


Beservbs — Continved 
Purpose  of,  IV.  104 
Relation  to  profits,  IV,  6 
Secret,  IV.  111-114 
Problem,  V,  319 

Arguments  for  and  against,  IV,  113 

How  created,  IV,  111 

Propriety  of,  IV,  112 
Shown  on  balance  sheet.  IV.  284 
Sinking  fund,  IV,   156   (See  also  "Sinking 

fund") 
True,  IV,  104,  105,  114 

Entries  for,  IV,  115 

Factors  determining,  IV,  115 
Valuation,  IV,  104,  105,  114,  115,  117 

Accounting  for,  IV,  117,  118 

Shown  on  balance  sheet,  IV,  105 
Voluntary,  IV,  114 

Wasting  assets,  depletion  of,  IV,  115,  240 
"Rest,"  English  Term  for  Surplus,  IV,  95 
Restaurants  (See  "Hotels  and  restaurants") 
Resthainino    Trade,    By    Holding    Com- 
panies, IV,  333 
Retail  Organization,  II,  148-150,  363-372 
Advertising  department,  II,  149 
Branch  stores,  organizing,  II,  153-154 
Cash  accountability,  II,  366-368 
Classification  methods.  II,  268 
Cost  accounting  for  (See  "Costing  account- 
ing for  trading  enterprise") 
Invoices, 

Purchase,  II,  369 

Sales,  II,  371 
Jobbing  combined  with,  II,  152-154 
Journal.  II,  366 
Ledger,  II,  371,  372 
Mail  orders,  II,  149 
Profit  book,  II,  371 
Records,  II,  365 

Purchase,  II,  368-370 

Sales,  II,  370,  871 
Small,  II,  150 
Statements,  II,  366 

System  of  accounts  for,  problem  of,  II,  363 
Returns, 

Adjustment  of,  II,  225 
And  allowances. 

Analysis  sheet  of  allowances,  II,  120 
Form,  II.  126 

Journal  entries.  I,  184 

Refund  ticket,  II,  225 

Form.  II.  226  ' 
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Rbtcrnb — Continued 
And  allowances — Continued 
Register,  II,  125 
Form,  II,  125 
Purchases,  I.  184.  238;  UI,  139 
Account,  analysis  of,  I,  424 
Method  of  handling  entries,  I,  288 
Memorandum  of,  II,  123,  124 
Form,  II,  124 
Sales,  I,  210;  H,  175-177 
Form,  II,  176 
Account,  analysis  of,  I,  411 
Cash  memorandum  for,  II,  225 

Form.  II.  226 
Entering  in  journal.  I,  254 
Spoiled  and  returned  goods  record,  II.  380 
Form.  II.  384 
Stores,  III,  138 
Revenue, 

Estimate  of.  II,  320,  321 
Expenditures,    compared    with    capital   ex- 
penditures, IV.  45-49.  61.  97.  235-237 
Room  Ticket.  Hotel.  II.  43«.  437 

Form,  II.  437 
Rooms  Occupied.   Hotel,  Vekification  of 

Receipts  fbom.  II,  443 
Rope  Making,  III,  50 
Routine, 

Automatic.  II,  49 
Completeness  of.  essential,  II,  54 
Office,  rules  for,  II.  49,  50 
Rowan  System.  Payment  of  Wages,  II,  305 
Royalties, 

Defined,  IV,  262 

Minimum  payment  per  year.  IV,  18,  263 
Paid  in  advance,  IV,  14 
Rules,  Office  Routine,  II,  49,  50 
Rulings  and  Columns,  II.  58-58  (See  also 
"Journal,  columnar") 


Salaries.    (See    also     "Labor."     "Pay-roll,' 
"Wages") 
Partners'.  I.  348,  350.  351 
Problem,  V,  42 
Sale  of  Pabtnership  Business,  I,  359-361 
Salbs, 

Account,  I,  208 

Anal'-sis  of,  I,  422 
Allowances  I,  99 
An!.ly«<is  of.  1,  1«0 


Sales — Continued 
Cash.  I.  110.  249-252 
Accounting  procedure.  I.  249-25S;  II,  204 
Income  for  period,  I,  110 
Receipts  for,  duplicalc,  II,  177 
Recording.  II.  103 
Charge.  I.  249 

C.  O.  D..  I,  110-254;  II.  181-183 
Route  ledger.  II,  183 

Form.  II.  182 
Route  sheet,  II,  181 
Form,  II.  182 
Commission  on.  accounting  procedure  for, 

11,340.  341;  IV.  27 
Containers.  I.  253 
Cost  of.  II,  144 

Overhead  distribution  of,  II.  475 
Coupon  books,  use  of.  II,  187 
Deductions  from,  I.  95-97 
Department,  II.  146-155 

Advertising  department, relation  to,  11,154 
Functions  of,  II,  10,  147 
Jobbing  organizations,  II,  150,  151 
Organization  of,  II,  148 
Retail    and    jobbing    organization    com- 
bined, II,  152-154 
Retail  organization,  II,  148-150 
Traificdcpartmcnt,  relation  to,  II,  15  ^  155 
Discounts,  I,  99 
Drivers'.  II,  336.  338,  340 

Form,  II,  338 
Fixed  asset,  I,  112 
Impression  book.  II.  166,  167 
Instalment,  II,  185-187 
Form,  II.  185 
Problem.  V.  109 
Tickler  file.  II.  185 
Invoices.   II,    159-161   (See  also  "Invoices, 

sales") 
Journal  (See  "Journal,  sales") 
Ledger. 

Containers  column  in.  II,  185 

Form,  II,  184 
Special  form,  II,  256,  257 
Form.  II,  255 
Net, 

Problem,  V,  93 
Overhead  distribution  of,  II,  475 
On  approval,  II.  180.  181 
On  consignment,  II,  177-179 
Sales  book  for  c-onsignee,  II,  180 
Form,  II,  176 
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Sales — Continued 

On  credit,  records  of,  II,  163.  164 
Order  blanks,  II.  Ui 

Form,  II,  m 
Orders  (See  "Orders,  sales") 
Percentage  of  gross  profits  based  on,  IV, 

394-394 
Profit  on.  II,  365 
Problem,  V.  23 

Analysis  of,  II,  477 
Form,  II,  476 

Gross,  II,  475-477 
Ratio  to  selling  expense,  II,  299,  300 

Problem,  V,  341 
Rebates,  I,  99 
Rebates  and  allowances  account. 

Analysis  of,  I,  411 
Recapitulation,  II,  172.  173 

Forms,  II,  174 
Recording,  by  tabulating  machine,  I,  160 
Records,  II,  162-188 

Alternate  order 'system,  II,  172 
Form,  II,  172 

Journal  (See  "Journal,  sales") 

Ledger  (See  subheading  "Ledger,"  above) 

Mechanical  account  system,  II,  173,  175 

Necessity  for,  II,  162,  163 

Retail  organization,  II.  370-371 
Register,  II,  157 
Returned  (See  "Returns") 
Schedule  of,  I,  160 
Sundry.  I.  249-252 
System,  alternate,  for  a  small  concern,  II,  172 

Form^  II.  172 
To  proprietor,  I,  209,  252,  253 
Sales  Book  (See  "Journal,  sales") 
Salesmen's  Commissions,  II,  340,  341 
ScBEDL'LE.  (See  also  "Statements") 
Accounts  receivable,  I,  157,  158 
Capital  or  surplus  adjustments,  I,  159,  160 
Cost  of  goods  sold,  I,  161 
Depreciation,  III,  224.  23 1,  249,  253 
Form,  III.  250,  251 

Textile  cosU,  III,  397,  398 
Expenses,  general,  I,  162 
Fixed  <  barges.  III,  224,  233.  259 
Form.  III.  235 

Process  system.  III.  341 
Form.  Ill,  342 
Functions  of,  II,  288.  289 
Inventory,  I.  158 

Purpoacs  ud  lues  of,  I,  168,  150 


Schedule — Continued 
Investments.  I,  159 
Miscellaneous,  I,  168 
Notes, 

Payable.  I.  157 
Receivable,  I.  157 
Sales.  I.  160 
Supporting,  I.  153-163 
Desirable,  when,  I.  163 
Exafliple  of.  I,  155,  156 
Presentation,     interpretative,     principles 
and  method  of.  I.  153-155,  163 
Scheduling  Work    in  Departments,     Fob 

Even  Capacitt,  III,  62 
Scrap,  I,  319,  320;  III,  147 

Problem,  V,  233 
Scrip  Dividends  (See  "Dividends") 
Secret  Reserves  (See  "Reserves") 
Securities,  (See  also  "Bonds,"  "Stock") 
Account,  analysis  of,  I,  404 
Handled  on  the  exchange,  II,  415 
Register,  II,  348 
Form,  II,  346 
Schedule  of  investments.  I,  159 
Verification  of,  IV,  427 
Segregated  Budget,  II,  316 
Selling, 

Expense  (See  "Expense,  selling") 
Price, 
Elements  of.  III.  25 

Form.  III.  25 
Fixing.  Ill,  5,  6 
Inventory  at,  II,  145 
Relation  to  production  costs,  II,  70;  III, 
5,6 
Profitable,  factors  in,  II,  146 
Service  Departments  (See  "Administrative 
expense  "  "Power  plant  expense,"  "Stores 
department  expense") 
Service  Method.  Depreciation  Rates,  IV, 

172 
Service,  Specl&l,  Distribution  of  Expense 

or,  II,  469 
Services  Expense,  IV,  27 
Sheets, 

Cost  (See  "Cost  sheets") 
Bxpense    distribution    (Sec    "Expense    dis- 
tribution sheet") 
Sbebuan  Anti-Thist  Law  of  1890,  IV,  333 
Shipbuilding      Trade,      Anticipation      of 
Pbofits,  IV,  36 
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Between  branches,  II,  ST7 
On  order.  II.  94,  95 
Shipping. 
Department, 
Account  illustrated,  textile  cons.  III,  393 
Checking  goods  in.  II,  160 
Expense, 
Chart,  graphic.  III,  417 
Form,  III,  418 
TickeU,  U,  159,  160 
Shoe  Factory, 

Day's  work  sheet.  III,  62 
Estimated  cost  of  material.  III,  149 
Estimated  costs  in.  III,  63 
Shoe  tag.  III,  58 
Form,  III,  59,  60 
"Shobt"  AcconNT  (See  "Stock  brokerage") 
Sinqle-Entbv    Bookkeeping     (See    "Book- 
keeping, single-entry") 
Sinking  Fund,  IV,  143-164 

Problems.    IV,    162,    103;    V.    15-2.    160, 
207,  300 
Account,  analysis  of,  I,  410 
Accounting  procedure.  IV.  155-163 
Adjusting  entries.  IV,  160 
Disposition   of   fund   after   payment   of 

debt,  IV,  161 
Expenses,  IV,  158 
Income,  IV,  158 
Investments,  IV,  9,  10,  157 
Payments  into  fund,  IV,  150 
Redemption  of  debt,  IV,  159 
Sinking  fund  reserve,  IV,  156 
Amortization  of  debt,  compared  with  sink- 
ing fund  method  of  payment,  IV,  153,  154 
Annuity    method,    IV,    144-154    (See   also 
"Annuity") 
Computing,  IV,  144-148 
Future  worth  of  annuity.  IV,  146.  151,  153 
Present  worth  of  annuity.  IV,   148-151, 
153 
Compound  interest   method  of  calculating 

depreciation,  IV,  175-177 
Creating,  methods  of,  IV.  144 

Problem,  V,  207 
Debt,  redemption  of,  IV,  144.  151-154.  159 
Defined,  IV,  143 
Disposition  of,  IV,  161 

Entries,  IV,  161 
Expenses,  due  to,  IV,  158 
Income  derived  from,  IV,  158 


Sinking  Fund — Continued 
InvestmenU,  IV,  9,  10,  157 

Entries.  IV,  158 
Methods  of  creating,  IV,  144 
Payments  into,  IV,  168 
Purpose  of,  IV,  143 
Reserve,  IV.  156 
Problem.  V.  300 
Account,  analysis  of.  I.  420 
Trust  deed,  provisions  of,  IV,  155,  167 
Trustee,  report  of.  IV.  157 
Sinking     Fund     Method.     Depreciation 

Rates.  I.  324,  325;  IV,  175-177 
Six-Column  Journal,  II,  241 

Form,  II,  242 
Slide  Rule,  II,  355 
Soap  Factorv,  Bt-Phoducts.  III.  148 
Sold  Division  of  Stores  Ledger,  II,  141 
SoLD-HouR  Method  ok   Distributing  Ex- 
pense Over  Product.  III.  272.  279 
Problem.  V.  386 
Sole  Proprietorship,  I,  18;  II,  13  (See  also 

"Proprietor") 
Sorting  Machine,  II,  366 
Source  File,  II,  77 
SPECincATioNS,  Standard,  Advantages  or, 

II,  80,  81 
Spinning  Mill,  III,   46   (See  also  "Textile 
costs") 
Problems,  V,  351,  353,  355,  357 
Weekly  production  report.  III,  44,  45 
Form,  III,  45 
Spoilage  of  Material,  III,  146 
Spoiled  and  Returned  Goods  Record,  II, 
380 
Form,  II,  384 
Staup  Affixeb,  II,  357 
Standing   Expense   Orders,    III,    31,   224, 
226-232 
Classification,  III.  227.  229-232 
Distribution,  III,  224 

Sub-departments,  III.  266 
Numbering,  III,  229 
List  of.  III.  227.  229 
Form.  III.  230 
Time  tickets.  Ill,  227 
Form,  III,  228 
Statement  of  Affairs,  I,  129-141;  IV,  319, 
324 
Form,  I,  136,  137 
Problems.  V,  61,  66,  70 
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Statement  of  AFVAJBar— Continued 

Assets,  valuing  and  stating,  I,  132 
Problems,  V,  66,  70 

Defidency  sUtement,  I,  140,  141;  IV,  319- 
326 
Problems,  V,  61,  66,  70 
Illustrative  examples,  I,  140;  IV,  329 

Example  of,  I,  136-140 

Form  of,  I,  141 

Illustrative  example,  IV,  327-329 

Information  required,  I,  135,  136 

Liabilities,  stating,  I,  133 

Treatment  of,  I,  138-140 
Statement  of  Condition,  I,  385-387 
Form,  I,  387 

Comparative,  I,  387-389 
Form,  I,  388 

Form  of,  I,  386 
Statement  Vouchee,  II,  121 
Staiements.  (See  also  "Balance  sheet") 

Account  form,  I,  117;  II.  290;  IV.  285 

Articulation,  IV.  413 

Assets  and  liabilities,  I,  46-49 
Forms,  I,  46-49 
Problem,  V.  336 
Summary  of  changes  of,  I,  389 

Balancing,  I,  49 

Bank,  form  of,  I,  224,  225 
Form,  I,  224 

Basic,  II,  289 

Cash  discount,  treatment  of,  I,  280,  281 

Comparative.  II.  294 

ContenU  of,  I,  25 

Deficiency  (See  "Statement  of  affairs") 

Defined.  I.  25 

Designing. 

ImporUnce  of.  II.  287.  288 
Time  of,  11,  288 

Exhibits,  schedules,  and.  II.  288,  289 

Expenses,  production-center  system.  III.  SOS 
Form,  III,  307 

Form  and  arrangement  of,  I,  26 

Income, 

Consolidated,  IV,  364-366 
Tie-up  with  balance  sheet.  IV,  292 
Problems,  V,  132.  221,  336 

Manufacturing  business  (See  "Manufactur- 
ing enterprise") 

Mercantile    business    (See    "Trading   busi- 
ness") 

Of  going  business,  I,  47-49 
Form,  I,  48.  49 


Statements — Continued 
Pay-roll  (See  "Pay-roll") 
Percentage,  use  of,  II,  292,  293 
Preparation  of,  I,  335;  IV,  10,  11 
Problem,  V.  23 

Classification  of  accounts,  aid  to,  I,  64; 
II,  284-286 
Presentation,  interpretive,  I,  8,  153 

Method  of,  I,  155 

Principles  of,  I,  154,  163 
Profit  and  loss  (See  "Profit  and  loss  state- 
ment") 
Purpose  and  use  of,  I,  25,  154 
Realization  and  liquidation   (See  "Realiza- 
tion and  liquidation  statement") 
Receipts  and  payments,  cash,  I,  104-115 
Form,  I,  106 

Dates  of,  I,  107 

Details  included,  I,  108 

Form  and  content  of,  I,  105 

Items,  arrangement  of,  I,  109 

Items  not  disclosed,  I,  114 

Profit  and  loss  not  disclosed  by,  1, 104.  115 

Purpose  and  use  of,  I,  104,  115 

Title  of,  I,  106,  107 
Report  form,  I.  117;  II.  291;  IV.  286 
Retail  organization,  II.  366 
Schedules.  exhibiU.  and.  II,  288,  289 
Statistical,  III.  405,  414 
Time  periods  covered  by,  II,  231.  292 

Monthly.  II.  292;  III.  23 

Weekly.  II.  292 

Yearly,  H,  291 
Units  used  in,  II,  293 
Statistical  Chabts  (See  "Charts,  graphic") 
Statistics. 

Comparison  of,  II,  293,  294;  IV,  399-401 

Form,  IV,  400 
Cumulation  of,  II,  294,  295 
Steel  Indcstrt,  Charges  Applied  to  Raw 

Matebial,  III,  150 
Stock,  III,  40  (See  also  "Material,"  "Stores") 
Index  card   for  mail-order   accounting,   II, 

390 
Ledger  (finished  goods).  III,  77 

Form,  III.  78 
List.  Ill,  135,  304 

Forms,  III,  135,  304 
Record,  general,  II,  380 

Form,  II,  382 
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Stock — Contin  ued 

Turnover.  I,  810,  811;  IV,  395-397 

Calculating,  I,  811;  IV,  397 
Problem,  V,  341 

Defined,  IV,  395 
Stock  Brokerage,  II,  415-431 
Accounting, 

Records,  II,  419,  480 

SUtusof,  II,  415 
Balance  sheet,  II,  488-431 
Blotter,  II,  480-423 

Forms,  II.  481 
Clearance  sheet.  II,  417 
Form,  II.  418 

Time  of  delivery,  II,  417 
Clearing  house  ticket,  II,  416 
Exchange  memberships,  II,  489 
Fee,  II,  483 
Inventories,  II,  487 
"Long,"  II,  483-485 

Account,  II,  424,  485 
Margin  deposit,  II,  483 
Profit  and  loss  account,  11,  431 
Purchase  and  sales  records,  II,  480 

Form,  II,  480 
Securities, 

Disposition  of,  II,  427 

Handled  on  the  exchange,  II,  415 

Inventory  of,  II,  487 
"Short,"  II,  423,  485-427 

Account,  II,  486,  427 

Borrowing  stocks,  II,  425 

Delivery,  clearing  house  procedure,  II,  425 

Interest  paid  borrower  of  stocks,  II,  486 
Stock  exchange  clearing  house,  II,  41G,  417 
Trading  on  the  exchange,  II,  416 
Stock,  Capital,  ' 

Accounting  for. 

Different  kinds,  IV,  196 

Issues,  actual,  IV,  190 

Problems,  V,  170,  173,  176 

Nature  of  problem,  IV,  8,  9 

Total  authorized  issue,  IV,  198-194 
Problem,  V,  176 
Accounts, 

Analysis  of,  I,  488 

Purpose  of,  IV,  189 
Acquired  from  other  corporations,  IV,  10, 
334 

For  purposes  of  control,  IV,  335 

For  purposes  of  investment,  IV,  33t 

Illegal,  when,  IV,  331 


Stock,  CAm\h— Continued 

Acquired  from  other  corporations — Contin- 
ued 

Not  illegal,  IV,  334 

Statutes  allowing,  IV,  333 
Bank,  IV,  200 
Bonus,  IV,  809 

Certificates,  I,  364,  365;  II,  415 
Closing  transfer  books,  IV,  63,  64 
Common,  I,  366 

Problem,  V,  60 
Discount  on,  IV,  9,  199 

Accounting  for,  IV,  800 

Not  allowable  in  State  of  New  York,  IV, 
199 
Dividends  (See  "DiviJlends") 
Dividing  into  shares,  I,  364,  365 
Donated,  1,  372,  373 

Problems.  V,  173,  176,  877 
Exchange  (See  "Stock  brokerage") 
Exchanged  between  corporations,  IV,  339 
Forfeited,  IV,  810 

Surplus  from,  IV,  211 
Instalment  account,  analysis  of,  I,  400 
Ledger,  II,  261,  268 

Form,  II,  858 
Owned,  account,  analysis  of,  I,  404 
Owned  for  purposes  of  control,  IV,  335 
Owned  for  purposes  of  investment,  IV,  334 
Ownership,  forms  of,  IV,  334 
Payment  for,  by  instalment,  IV,  194 
Preferred,  I,  366,  367;  IV,  66 
Premium, 

Account,  analysis  of,  I,  424 

Accounting  for,  IV,  199 

As  good-will,  IV,  361 

Disposition  of,  IV,  199 

Method  of  treating,  IV,  9 

Surplus  of  subsidiary,  IV,  358,  361 
Problem,  V,  312 
Registering,  II,  415 
Schedule  of  investments,  I,  159 
Stock  book,  II,  336 

Form,  II,  337 
Subscribed,  account,  analysis  of,  I,  418 
Subscriptions, 

Problems,  V,  69,  152,  170 

Account,  analysis  of,  1.  405 

Dividends  applied  to,  IV,  87 

Paid  subsequently  or  in  instalments,  I,  369 
Transfer  record,  II,  336 

Form,  II,  337 
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Stock,  Capital, — Continued 

Treasury.  I,  371-373;  IV,  201-208 
Account,  analysis  of,  I,  406 
Accounting  for,  IV,  202-206 

Problem,  V,  277 
Balance  sheet  treatment,  IV,  208 

Problem,  V,  152,  277 
Defined,  IV,  201 
Purchase,  above  par,  IV,  207 
Purchase  below  par,  IV,  200 
Purchases,  IV,  205 
Surplus  account,  analysis  of,  I,  421 
Problems.  V,  173,  176 
Trust  company,  IV,  200 
Without  par  value,  IV,  200 

Balance  sheet  reference  to,  IV,  201 
Entries,  IV,  201 

StOCK-IN-TrA  DE, 

Defined,  IV,  215 
Depreciation  on,  IV,  223,  224 

Reserve  for,  IV,  115  (See  also  "Roservcs") 
Overhead  applicable  to,  IV,  227 
Stockholders, 

Corporate  control,  II,  18 
Estates,  IV,  69 
Married  women,  IV,  68 
Notice  of  dividends,  IV,  69 
Of  record,  IV,  66 
Pledgees,  IV,  68 
Straiobt-Linb  Method,  Depreciation 

Rates,  IV,  171 
Storage  Reoihter,  Chain  Stores,  II,  381 

Form.  II,  388 
Stores,  (See  also  "Material,"  "Supplies") 
Account, 

Illustrated,  III,  83 

Journal  entries,  illustrated.  III,  100 
Accounting,  II,  137-145;  III,  122-141 
Accuracy  essential.  III,  123 
Adjustments,  III,  139 
Arrangement,  III,  117 
Bill  of  material.  Ill,  135 

Form,  III.  135 
Bin  tag.  Ill,  132 

Form.  III.  133 
By-products.  Ill,  147 
Card.  II,  139 

Form,  II,  140 
Charging,  II.  464;  III,  150 
Classification.  III.  122.  138,  153-162 

Advantages,  III,  154 

Basis  for  system  used.  Hi,  160 


Stok  ts — Continued 

Classification — Continued 

"Block"  system.  Ill,  150 
■    Catalogue,  III,  161 

Combination  of  letters  and  numbers.  III, 
155,  160 

Dewey  decimal  system.  III,  156 

Letter  system.  III,  156,  159 

Mnemonic  system.  III,  159 

Numerical  system.  III,  155 

Symbols  used.  III,  154 
Control,  factors  in,  II,  133,  134 
Controlling  account.  III,  81,  122 
Defective  work.  III,  146 
Defined,  II,  131,  132;  III,  23,  115 
Department, 

Control  centralized,  II,  131 

Development  of,  II,  132 

Functions  of,  II.  74 

Separate,  II,  131 

Uniformity  in,  II,  132 
Department  expense.  III,  98,  102  (See  also 
generally      "Non-productive      depart- 
ments") 

Account,  III,  217 

Account     illustrated,     production-center 
system.  III.  321 

Applied  direct  to  material.  III,  268,  297, 
302 

On  distribution  sheet.  III,  260,  264 

Sub-departments,  III,  26C 
Estimated  quantity.  III,  149 
Expense,  incurred  l)efore  receipt.  III,  150 
Finished  parts.  III,  24,  67,  86 
Fluctuations  in  weight  or  volume.  III,  14 1 
Hotel,  II,  442 

Inventory  (See  "Inventory") 
Issuance  of,  II,  141;  III,  131-133 
Issued  book.  III.  131.  136 
Form.  III.  137 

Control  of.  III.  131 

Posting  to  general  ledger.  III.  I.'i6 

Requisitions  summarize<l  in.  III,  131,  138 
Keeper.  III.  118 
Ledger  (Sec  "Ix'dger,  stores") 
Maximum.  II,  133 
Minimum,  II,  132.  133 
Organization.  11,  130.  131 
Prices,  in.  123,  128 

Estimated,  sh<M'  factory,  III,  I4f> 

Fluctuations  in.  III,  142 
Purchase  order  (Sec  "Orders,  purchase") 
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Stores — Contin  ued 

Purchasing    department    (See    "Purchasing 

department") 
Received  book.  III,  124 
Form.  III.  125 
Agreement  with  purchase  journal.  III.  130 
Posting  to  stores  ledger.  III.  120.  130 
Received  report.  II.  134-136 

Forms.  11.  135.  130 
Record  on  cost  sheets.  III,  131 

Proof  of.  III.  132 
Records,  II,  137-145;  III,  115,  118-141 
Requisitions  (See  "Material  requisitions") 
Retail,  organizing,  II,  153.  154 
Returned.  III.  138 
Scrap,  I,  319,  320;  III.  147 
Shrinkage,  adjustment  on  books.  III,  140 
Spoilage,  III,  146 
Supplies  (See  "Supplies") 
Systems,  II,  130-145 
Planning,  factors  to  be  conadered  in,  II, 
130 
Used,  report  of.  III.  148 
Waste,  III.  142,  145 

Adjustment  on  books.  III,  140 
Before  use  of  stores.  III,  150 
Stores-Keeper, 

Accountability,  II,  137 

And  purchasing  agent,  relations  between 

11,82 
Duties  of,  II,  134 
Storing  Material  (See  "Stores") 
Straight-Line    Method    of    Calculating 
Rates,  I.  322 
Problems.  V,  16.  18.  168 
.Subcontract  (See  "Contract") 
Subcontractors,    II,    453    (See   also    "Con- 
tractors, building") 
Sub-Departments, 

Non-productive,  II,  10.  12;  III.  265-268 
Productive  (machine  groups).  Ill,  278.  287, 
301    (See  also  "Machine-rate  method  of 
distributing  expense  over  product") 
Subscriptions, 

Special,  club,  II,  452 
Stock  (See  "Stock") 
Subsidiary, 

Departments  CSee  "Sub-departments") 
Journal  (See  "Journal,  subsidiary") 
Ledgers  (See  "Ledger") 
Records,  I,  328-337;  II.  47,  48 
Forms,  I.  330-3SS 


Subsidiaries  (See  "Corporation,  subsidiaries") 
Summarization,  Records  of,  II,  247 
Summary, 
Analysis  of  sales,  IV,  317 
Cost,  cost  ledger,  process  cost  system.  III, 
347 
Form.  Ill,  348 
Daily  work  sheet.  III.  62 
Journal  entries,  I,  237 
Production, 
Daily,  UI,  337 

Form,  III,  338 

Monthly,  III.  336 

Form.  III.  337 

Weekly,  III,  44 

Form,  III,  45 

Purchases,  II.  123 

Form,  II,  123 
Time  tickets,  UI,  171,  173,  177 
Sundry  Expense  Account,  III,  291.  322 
Supervision,  Accounting  System,  II,  50 
Supplies,  II,  74,  141,  469;  III,  17,  213,  217. 
221,  226-232 
Account,  III.  81.  122 

Journal  entries,  illustrated.  III.  106 
Process  cost  system.  III,  88 
Charged  direct,  unusual  method.  III,  222 
Department  expense,  distribution  of,  II,  469 
Included  in  term  "stores,"  III,  23 
Issuing,  II,  74,  141 

Not  exhausted  (See  "Deferred  debits") 
Office,  account,  analysis  of,  I,  408 
Posting  from  stores  issued  book.  III,  138 
Production-eenter  system.  III.  291 

Account  illustrated.  Ill,  325 
Requisitions  (See  "Material  requisitions") 
Standing  expense  orders.  III,  224,  226-232 
Form,  III,  230 
Surplus, 
Account, 

Problems,  V,  137,  173,  176,  277 
Analysis  of,  I,  421 
Compared  with  undivided  profits  account, 

IV.  97.  98 
Entries  to,  IV,  98 
Accounting  for,  IV,  101-103 

Effect  of  entries  on  balance  sheet,  IV,  102 
AdjustmenU,  I,  159;  IV,  95-103 

Problems,  V,  15,  16,  18,  21,  125,  13* 
148,  180,  266,  271,  284,  312 
Schedule  of,  I.  159,  160 
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Surplus — Continued 
Bank, 

At  organization,  IV,  96 

Provision  for,  IV,  200 
Definition,  IV.  95 

Dividends  declared  from,  IV,  55-59 
Forfeited  stock,  payments  on,  IV,  211 
Nature  and  sources,  IV,  95-103 
Reserve  from.  IV,  104,  105  (See  also  "Re- 
serves") 

Advisability  of,  IV,  60 

Factors  determining,  IV,  115 
Revaluation  of  assets,  IV,  100 
Sale  of  assets.  IV,  99 
Sources  of,  IV,  96 

Items  other  than  realized  profits,  IV,  95 
Special  accounts,  IV,  51,  96 
Specially    created    on    organization    of    an 

enterprise,  IV,  96 
Subsidiary  (See  "Corporation,  subsidiaries") 
Unearned,  special  account  for,  IV,  51 
Suspense  Accounts,  IV,  22,  27 
SvsTEMS,  Accounting,  (See  also  these  head- 
ings throughout  index) 
Agencies,  II,  373,  374 
Branches,  II,  374-388 
Chain  stores,  II,  374-388 
Clubs,  II,  446-452 
Contractors,  building,  II,  453-460 
Cost  accounting,  II,  461-477;  III,  301-400 
EsUtes,  II.  404-414 
Hotels  and  restaurants,  II,  432-445 
Mail-order  business,  II,  389-395 
Manufacturing  enterprise.  II,  461-465 
Professions,  II,  396-403 
Retail  business,  II,  363-872 
Stock  brokerage,  II,  415-431 
Stores,  II,  130-145 
Trading    enterprise,    cost    accounting,    II, 

466-477 
Wholesale  business,  II,  3fi3-372 
SrHPENBE  Account.  IV.  22.  27 

Problem.  V,  137 

T 

Table  D'hote  Dining  Room.  II.  433 

Tabular  Ledgers.  II,  251 

Tabulating   Machines,   Operation  ok.   II. 

353-355 
Task  Ststem  or  Wage  Payment.  III.  204 
Tax,  Income  (See  "Income  fax") 


Taxes  Expense,  III,  98.  100,  213,  233,  238; 

IV,  29  (See  also  generally  "Fixed  charges") 
Account,  analysis  of,  I,  416,  417 
Account,  illustrated. 

Textile  costs.  III,  399 
Journal  entry,  illustrated.  III,  107 
Production-center  system.  III,  200 
Taylor  System,  Payment  of  Wages,  II,  305 
Telephone  Expense,  II,  468;  III,  213,  233 

(See  also  "Fixed  charges") 
Textile  Costs,  III,  43,  91,  363-401 

Problems,  V,  347,  351,  353,  355,  357 
Analysis  sheets, 

Cost  of  cloth  knit.  III,  387,  388 

Cost  of  cloth  woven.  III,  381,  384,  385 

Cost  of  mixes.  III,  372,  373 

Cost  of  yarn  carded  and  spun,  HI,  378, 379 

Finished  cloth.  III,  387,  390 
Conversion  cost  distributed  over  yarn  cost, 

III,  376 
Depreciation  schedule.  III,  397,  398 
Dyeing  and  finishing.  III,  366 
Expense  accounts,  indirect.  III,  367, 393-399 

Boarding  house.  III,  396 

Building  expense.  III,  395 

"General  expense,"  III,  396 

Insurance,  III,  399 

Light,  heat,  and  power.  III,  394 

Office  expense.  III,  397 

Taxes,  III,  399 
Finished  cloth  account.  III,  391,  392 
Fluctuations  in  weight  and  volume  of  mate- 
rial, III,  144 
Knitting  process.  III,  364 
Non-productive  departments.  III,  3C6 

Accounts,  III,  393-399 
Operating  departments.  III,  366 
Pay-roll  account.  III,  400 
Raw  material  account.  III,  367 
Shipping  expense  account.  III,  393 
Spinning,  III,  46,  47 

Production  report,  weekly.  III,  44,  45 
Form.  Ill,  45 
Waste  account.  III,  367 
Weaving  process.  III.  364 
Work  in  process  accounts. 

Dye  house.  III.  369.  370 

Knitting.  Ill,  385,  386 

Mixes.  Ill,  369,  371 

Weaving,  III,  380-383 

Wet  and  dry  finishing.  III,  387,  360 
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Textile  Costs — Continued 

Work  in  process  accounts — Continued 

Yarn.  III.  374-376 
Yarn  spinning,  III,  46,  47,  364 
Theory  of  Averages,  IV,  20,  86 
Thbee-Column  JocsNiO,  II.     105,  164,  165, 
837-239 
Forms.  II.  106.  164.  238 
Ticket,  Hotel  Room,  II,  436.  437 

Form.  II.  437 
Tickets.  Time  (See  under  "Time  records") 
Tie-Up  Between  Statements,  IV,  292 

Problems.  V,  78,  132,  221,  336 
Time, 

Basis  of  wage  payment,  II,  305;  III,  169 
Cards, 

Mechanical,  II,  306-300;  III,  167, 168, 176 

Form.  Ill,  181 
Non-mechanical.  II,  313,  388,  399;  III, 
29,  35,  167-182,  331 
Forms,  II,  398;  III,  35,  178,  180 
Clock,  II,  307-309,  358;  III,  176.  179 
"In  and  out."  II,  307,  308;  III,  167,  168.  176 
Time  Records, 

Pay-roll  (See  "Pay-roll") 
Production-center  system.  HI,  306 
Time  clock  card,  ll,  306-309;  III,  167,  168, 
176 
Form,  III,  181 
Time  sheets,  II,  310,  Sll;  III,  175,  182 

Form,  III,  183 
Time  tickets,  II.  313,  398,  399,  462;  III,  29, 
35,  167-182,  331 
Forms,  II,  398;  III,  35,  178,  180 
Checking  accuracy  of.  III,  169,  173 
Lost  time.  III,  175 
Piece-work,  III.  170-184 

Forms,  III,  184,  186 
Piece-work,  coupons.  III,  185 

Form,  III,  186 
Standing  order.  III,  227 

Form.  Ill,  228 
Summary,  lU,  171,  173,  177 
Tools,  Expense, 

Production-center  system.  III,  291 
Account  illustrated.  III,  322 
Total  Cost,  Elements  of.  III,  16,  25 
TowNE  Plan,  Payment  of  Wages,  II,  305 
Trade, 

Acceptances.  I,  304,  305 
Discounts  (See  "Discounts") 


Tbade-Mabks. 
Defined.  IV,  260 

Relation  to  good-will  and  patents,  IV,  260 
Trade  Secrets,  IV,  261 
Trading  Account,  I,  203,  204 

Problems,  V,  23,  83 
Trading  Business,  (See  also  "Retail  organiza- 
tion, "Wholesale  business") 
Budget  for,  illustrated,  II,  327-333 
Cash  book,  general,  II,  201-204 

Form,  II,  203 
Cost  accounting  for,   II,  466-477;  III,  24, 
25,   74    fSee   also    "Cost   ac<-ounting   for 
trading  enterprise") 
Records,  II.  34.  35,  365-372 
Statements.  IV.  310-318 

Illustrative,  II,  476;  IV.  311-318 

Problems.  V.  242.  249.  253 
Trading  account.  I.  203,  204 
Stores  accountability,  II,  141.  142 
Trading  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  II.  416 

(See  also  "Stock  brokerage") 
Traffic, 

Department,  11,  154, 

Relation  to  sales  department,  II,  154,  155 
Directing.  II,  75 
Transfers  Between  Banks.  I.  228,  220 
Traveling  Expenses,  IV,  27 
Treasury  Stock  (See  under  "Stock,  capital") 
Trial  Balance,  I,  71-77,  127 
Form,  I,  336 
Problems,  V,  45,  119,  137,  304,  319,  336, 
343 
Errors, 

Problems,  V.  137.  319,  343 
Controlling  accounts,  I,  261 
Locating,  I,  73 
Illustrative.  I,  74-77 
Limitations  of,  I,  73 
Method  of  showing  balances,  I,  72,  73 
Monthly,  I,  268 
Post-closing.  I,  127,  128 
Form,  I,  90 
Problem,  V,  45 
Analysis  of,  I,  400 
Preparation,  methods  of,  I,  71 
Preparation  of  balance  sheet  not  obviated 

by,  I,  127,  128 
Purpose  and  use  of,  I,  71,  72,  73 
Repetitions,  avoiding.  I.  72  . 
Trust  Companies,  Investments  in  Stocks 
or  oTUEB  Corporations,  IV,  334 
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Tbcbt  Deed  Securing  Bond  Issue,  Pbovi- 

8ION3  OF,  IV,  165,  157 
Trustees,  (See  also  "Receivers") 
Problems,  V,  78,  83 
Deficiency  sUtement,  I,  140,  141;  IV,  319- 
Sie 
Problems,  V,  61.  66,  70 
Illustrative  examples,  I,  140;  IV.  3i9 
Estate  of  deceased  person,  II,  404    (See  also 

"Estate  accounting") 
In  bankruptcy,  IV,  319.  322 
Accounts  and  reports,  IV,  322 
Appointment  and  duties,  IV,  319 
Sinking  fund,  IV,  157 

SUtement  of  affairs,  1. 129-141;  IV.  319,  324 
(Sec  also  "Statement  of  affairs") 
Form,  I,  136,  137 
Trusts,  (See  also  "Holding  company") 
Clayton  Act.  IV.  333 
Development  of.  IV,  331 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  IV,  333 
Turnover,  I,  210.  211 

Calculating.  I.  211;  IV.  397 

Problem.  V.  341 
Defined.  IV.  395 
How  stated.  IV.  39« 
Twine  Factory.  Ill,  42.  01 
Two-Column  Journal.  II,  236.  237 

Form.  II.  237 
TrpEWUTEB,  II,  356 

u 

Undervaluation,  IV,  41.  42 

Underwear  Factobt,  III,  187 
Form,  lU,  188 

Undivided  Profits  (See  "Surplus") 

Unearned  Surplus.  IV.  51 

Uniform  Cost  System.  III.  12 

Unit  Cost  of  Product  or  Service,  III,  47 
Problems,  V,  353,  367 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  Profits 
Out  or  Which  Dividends  May  Be  Dj> 
clared.  Defined.  IV.  58 

Units  Used  in  Statements.  II.  293 

Universal  System  or  Numbering  ActouNTs, 
II.  271.  277-279 

Up-Keep  or  Buildings  (See  "Building  ex- 
pense") 

V 

Valuation,  (See  also  "IVofils,  determination 
of") 
AccounU.  IV.  ]0 ' 


Valuation — Continued 

Accounts  receivable.  IV,  218 

Problem,  V,  70 
AsseU,  IV.  7,  41-45.  168,  215-240 

Insolvency  or  bankruptcy,  I,   132,   133; 
IV,  322 
Basis  of,  IV,  44.  45 
Bonds.  IV.  124-126 

Investment  value  method.  IV,  132-13^ 
Copyrights,  IV,  261 
Effect  of  depreciation  on,  IV,  49 
Fluctuations,  method  of  recording,  IV,  7 
Franchises,  IV,  263 
Good-will,  IV,  253-257 

Problems,  V,  183,  186,  187,  190,  '20». 
277,  288,  312,  328 
Advertising,  IV,  254 
Inventory,   I,   123;   IV,   224-226    (See  a!so 
"Inventory") 
Fire  loss  adjustment,  IV,  272 
Kinds  of,  IV,  42,  43 
Land,  IV.  231,  234 
Patents.  IV.  257-261 
Reserve.  IV.  104,  105,  114,  115,  117  (See 

also  "Reserves") 
Royalties,  IV,  262,  263 
Sources  of  data  for,  IV,  45 
Trade-marks,  IV,  260 
Trade  secrets,  IV,  261 
Verification.  IV.  377-442 
Account.  IV,  418 
Accounts  receivable.  IV,  426 
Assets  and  liabilities.  IV.  417-429 

Existence  of,  IV.  418-421 
Assets,  fixed.  IV,  428 
Bank  balance,  IV,  425 

Problems,  V,  3,  4 
Cash. 

Balance.  I.  225-227 

Problem,  V,  4 
In  hand.  IV.  422 
Payments,  IV,  423-425 
Receipts.  IV,  422 
Controlling  accounts,  balance,  I.  244 

Problem,  V,  11 
Facts  vs.  opinions,  IV,  417 
Fundamental  steps,  IV,  417 
Importance  of,  IV,  417 
Inventories.  IV.  426 

Problems.  V,  127,  ISO.  331,  336 
ledger  account,  IV,  418 
Notes  receivable,  IV,  4*J 
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VsBincATio.N — Contin  ued 
Securities,  IV,  427 
Trial  balance,  IV,  406-410 
Problem.  V.  343 

VonCHEH, 

Canceled  checks,  I,  241 
Checks.  I,  247;  II,  212,  213 

Form,  II,  213 
Folder,  I,  241 

Form.  I,  242 
Journal,  II,  234.  235 

Form.  II,  235 
Journal  entry,  canceling,  I,  246 
Payment  of,  I,  245-247 

Allowances  and  discounts,  I,  245 
Petty  cash,  II,  220,  221 

Form,  II,  220 
Register,  I.  241;  II,  116;  III.  130.  213,  339 
Forms.  I,  244,  245;  II.  117 
Problem,  V,  9 
And    purchase    journal,    distinction    be- 
tween, II.  116,  117 
Forms,  II,  117 
Contractor's,  II,  455-457 

Form.  II,  456 
Hotel,  II,  441 

Form,  II.  441 
Items  entered  on,  II,  1  IS 
Operation  of.  I,  241 
Posting  from,  I,  243 
Purchase  journal  as,  I,  240,  241 
Statement,  II,  121 
System,  I,  240-247;  II.  118-121 

w 

Wages.  I.  113;  II.  304-306;  III.  169.  195-20 

(See  also  "Labor."  "Pay-roll") 
Bonus  plan.  II.  305;  III,  204 
Day-rate  method,  advantages  of.  III,  195- 
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Emerson  system,  II,  306 
Gantt  system,  III,  204 
Halsey  system,  II,  305 
Pay  period,  II,  304 
Payment,  methods  of,  II,  305,  306 
Piece-rate,  II.  305;  III.  197-200 

Differential,  II,  305;  III,  200 

Fixing  rate.  III.  198 
Premium  method.  II.  305;  III.  202 

Graduated,  III,  206 
Rowan  system,  II.  305 


Wagkb — CofUimud 
Task  and  bonus  system.  III.  204 
Taylor  system,  II,  305 
Time  basis,  II,  305 
Towne  plan,  II,  305 
Waste,  III,  142,  145 

Account,  textile  costs.  Ill,  368 
Adjustments  on  books.  Ill,  140 

Control  of.  Ill,  65 
Preventable,  III,  8 
Stores,  before  used.  III,  150 
Wasting  Assets.  IV,  238.  239 
Problem,  V.  207 
Reserve  for.  IV,  115 
"Wasting"  Enterprises, 

Dividends  may  be  paid  out  of  capital,  when, 
IV,  57,  58 
Water,  III,  233,  239;  IV.  27  (See  also  gener- 
ally "Fixed  charges") 
Weight    of    Material.    Fujctdatigns    in, 

m.  144 
Wholesale  Business,  II,  152-154,  268,  303- 
372  (See  also  "Trading  business") 
Classification  methods.  II,  268 
Combined  with  retail.  II.  152-154 
Cost  accounting  for  (See  "Cost  accounting 

for  trading  enterprise") 
Sales  book.  II.  1X1 
Window  Dressing  Expense,  Distribution 

OF.  II,  469 
Withdrawals,  I,  33 

Accounting  covering,  I,  209 
By  proprietor,  I,  114 

Problems.  V.  93,  242 
Closing  accounts.  I,  100,  101 
Directly,  I,  33 
Indirectly,  I,  33 
Partnership,  I,  348,  349 
Wood-Working  Industries,  Scrap,  III,  148 
Woolen  Mill  (See  also  "Textile  costs") 
Expense  accounts,  chart.  III.  212 
Form,  III,  214-216 
Work  in  Process, 
Account,  III,  79,  83 
Entries,  III,  83 
Illustrated,  III.  85.  90 
Journal  entry,  illustrated.  III.  107 
Process  method.  Ill,  90 
Production-center  system,  illustrated,  III 

324 
Textile  costs,  III,  369-376,  380-389 
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WoBK  iM  Process — Continued 

Definition,  III,  23 

Inventory  or  record.  III,  74,  76 

Profit  on,  IV,  S«,  37 
WoBK  Sheet,  Daily,  III,  62 
WoBKiNO  Capita!,,  I,  124 
WoBKiNo  Hours,  HoTEia  and  Restaurants, 
II,  435,  536 

AVoRKINO      HODBS      MeTUOD,      DEPRECIATION 

Rates,  IV,  172 


Working  Organization  (See  "Organization") 
Working  Papers,  II,  40,  41 

Analysis  paper,  II,  40 

Cross-section  paper,  II,  41 

Legal  cap,  II,  41 


Yarn  Manufactubk  (See  "Textile  costs" 
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